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THE VISIBLE DREAMS 


Rabindranath’s reminiscences expose 
his boyhood experience of discovering paint- 
ing. In ‘‘Jivan Smriti” he relates “when I 
lay in the. dim light I gazed at the wall 
which, because of the worn away plaster, 
presented curious designs of light and 
shade”. The boy then conjured up “fantas- 
tic shapes” from these designs till he fell 
asleep. 


‘It was not till the mid 1920’s that 


Tagore took up painting asa medium of 
creative expression, although . there was 
evidence of such attempts from time to time 


before this period. For instance when he ` 


went to Silaidah in East Bengal earlier he 
painted the magnificent natural surroun- 
dings with abandon. However it was not 
till later from about the time he composed 
“Puravi” that his habit of filling out the 
manuscript pages with unusual corrections 
and erasures became perceptable. ` 


Jaya Appaswamy in her article “The 
Bengal School 1900—1947” (published in 


the Craft Council of West Bengal Book in 


KS 


NOTES R 


1982 “Arts of Bengal and Eastern India”) 
says, “The paet Rabindranath Tagore also 
discovered painting in the latter part of his 
life. The beginning of his art can be traced 
to the doodles and deletions made while 
writing verse. Later, those doodles seemed 
to develop amination and “rhythm, the 
shapes came to 'have organic features like 
eyes or beaks or tails. His pleasure in these 
nameless forms led-him to start working in 
coloured inks, often with pen or brush or 
even with a rag or with fingers, Rabindra- 
nath’s works stemmed from his profound 
imagination. His pictures were born spon- 
taneously while playing with colours. His 
work calls attention to the importance of 
the unconscious as a source of pictorial 
ideas and images” - 3 


Between 1924 — 1941 approximately 
Rabindranath created over two thousand 
five hundred pictures which were painted on 
various items such as bamboo, paper, pièces 
of wood, earthern pots to name afew. So 
striking are some of these paintings that 
many art- lovers have endeavoured to find 
out who had taught-him to paint. Many 
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areagreed however that in the sphere of 
painting Tagore was a self-taught individual 
_ who evolved his own special style of creative 
expression. 


Tagore was not interested i in the mere 
representation of anatomy and. facts. 
Whether in his paintings of animals, birds 
or Euman beings, he appeared to aim at the 
' animation of the object concerned. Has we 
a trae master of the Bengal School .which 
gave artanew dignity since the work was 
depsndant onthe artist’s: imagination and 
personality. Romantic trends together with 
symbolism and fantasy characterised this 
school, 
Ratindranath’s reflecting the talent and 
tem erament of the artist. 


Tagore’s works can perhaps be divided 
into. three orfour phases. Beginning with 
aninels, birds, reptiles and other creatures 
of the earth, water and air, he moved onto 


lancscapes which were products of the. 


seccnd phase. Subsconsciously this had 
beer present in him from his childhood, 


whe-ker-in the foothills of the Himalayas, 


along the river Padma and in Silaidah or at 
Santiniketan, this bond with nature was ever 
presant, 


Human faces and masks also absorbed: 


his attention during these periods, some 
being self portraits-in the case of the former 
whils others expressing: idealised emotions 
in tte case of the latter. All his paintings 
express emotion and a sense of drama. 


Tecknique was a necessary tool but he. 


thouzht excessive technique - consciousness 


was capable of destroying true art. Ina 


We therefore find paintings such as- 


way one may describe him as his own path 
finder. Like the Bauls of Bengal, he created 
a path of his own which was not used or 
discovered by anyone else, © 


a4 


In a brief few lines entitled conty 
Pictures” Rabindranath describes himself as 
an artist best when he says,. “I,.as an artist, 
cannot claim any merit for my courage, for 


_ itis the unconscious courage of the unso- 


phisticated, like that of one who walks in 
dream on perilous path, who is saved only 
because he is blind to the risk.” 


“The only aaiae which I had from my 
young days was the training in rhythm, the 


. rhythm in thought, the rhythm in sound. I 


had come to know that rhythm gives reality 
to that which is desultory, which is insigni- 
ficant.in itself And therefore, when the 
scratches in my manuscript cried, like 
sinners, for salvation, and assailed my eyes 
with the ugliness of their irrelevance, I often 
took more time in rescuing them into a 


merciful finality of rhythm than in carrying -- . 
' on what was my obvious task.” 


“In the process of this {salvage work I 


came to discover. one fact, that in the uni- 


verse of forms there is a perpetual activity 


' of natural selection in lives, and only the 


fittest survives which has in itself the fitness. 
of cadence.........My pictures are my verifi- ` 
cation in lives. If by chance they are enti- 
lled to claim recognition it must be prima- 


_ rily for some rhythmic significance of form 


which is ultimate, and not for any interpre« 
tation of an idea, or Representation ore 
fact.” 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY | 


SITA DEVI 


Subarna’s aunt was alone in the house. 
She had lighted a single lamp, with which to 


scare away all evil from the homestead. The’ 
- greater part of the house. was in darkness. 


She had eaten a frugal supper and had gone 


and laid herself down on her bed. She had - 


kept awake, as she was expecting Pratul 


back. Inthe normal course of everits, he 


would have been obliged to remain in his 
daughter’s new home at least, for one day. 


But here there was no such possibility. So 


Subarna’s aunt had prepared some supper 
for her brother-in-law and had kept it by the 
kitchen fire so that it might remain warm. 
She was’ waiting for Pratul and was feeling 
a bit nervous. Only the ather day, Narayani 


had passed out of this house on her last 
‘journey. The very thought was making her 


flesh creep. While in this world, human 
beings are tied together by the closest bonds 


of love. But once they step beyond its pale : 


the love is replaced by feelings of deepest 


‘dread. The widow could no longer dream ` 
' of seeing Narayani again. 


Suddenly somebody ‘knocked at the 
door, Had Pratul, come back already ? 
What awful people were those? . Probably 
they had not even asked him to sit down 
once. He had turned back the minute his 
work had been done. 


“Wait a minute, brother,” she called 


out, “I shall light the hurricane lantern and 


‘open the door. If I take out the other lamp, 


_ it will be blown out immediately.” 


| She took out the matchbox from 
beneath her pillow and lighted the lantern. 


‘She wrapped her sari closely round her 


shivering body, and getting down into the 
yard, opened the outer door, *‘Come in 
brother, come in, what a nasty’—but she 
could not finish her sentence. She looked 


- at Subarna, bewildered. 


Pratul came in, followed by the two 
men, who carried the luggage. ‘Come this 
way,” he said to them, “and put those 


i things down there.” 


They deposited the luggage as directed 
and went away, after being paid. The boat- 
man, too, Went away with his broken lantern 
after receiving his fare. Pratul entered and 


sat down in the big room with Subarna. - 


His sister-in-law now spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘What is this brother? she asked, 
“Why have you brought Subarna back ?” 


Pratulchandra had been untying his 
shoes with bent head. He did not raise his 


-head as he a “They won’t take her 


back.” 


2 “How absurd, good God ? said 
Subarna’s aunt, with her palm on her cheek. 
“Such awful people! they are just like 
butchers ! Now what is to become of the 
poor girl?” l 


re mere rennin A eiiie: 
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“Something good, I hope.” said Pratul- 
chandra. “Ifshe had been left there, she 


_ would have had nothing but a dog’s life.” 


His sister-in-law did not understand 


him fully. Still she said, “you are quite right - 


brother. They are called gentlefolks by 
courtesy alone. But what is done is done. 
Now wash your hands and faces and take 


some food. I hope the rice will be sufficient 


-_ 


for you both. Else Ishall give you some 
ripe fruit.” 


But the supper was enough for them. 


" Both the father: and the daughter. were too 


exhausted after the days happenings to 
desire to eat much. They just touched it, 
and retired for the night. Subarna herself 
swept the floor and made up the beds. She 
also prepared betel leaves for her father and 
fetched some drinking water, in case he 


wanted it during the night. “‘Shall I put up 
_. a mosquito net for you, father ?’’she asked. 


“No, my dear,” said her father with a 


smile. “I don’t want it. I could never 
sleep inside one.” “Sheis very useful for 


her age”, he remarked, looking at his sister- 


in-law. 
“So she is,” she replied. “Else that 


-demon of a mother-in-law would have killed 


herlong ago, Strict mothers-in-law are a 
boon in one way, though they do torture 
the girls.” —_ | 
“But cannot one be taught to work 
through a more humane method ?’ asked 
‘Pratulchandra. | 
Subarna’s aunt remained silent for a 
while. Then she said, “I must go away to- 
morrow brother. I only hope my home has 


- not fallen into wrack and ruin by this time,” 


~ 


“I too shall start to-morrow”, said 
Pratul, “So you can easily go away then.” 


“Are you going to Calcutta for the. 
present ?” asked the lady. 


“Yes”, said Pratulchandra. 
VI 


Next day, the bustle of: preparation © 
began here from the morning, Subarna’s 
aunt cooked a hasty breakfast and served it 
to her niece and Pratul, She took some also 
herself, as one cannot start on such a long 
journey on an empty stomach. She had 
only asmalltin trunk with her, so her own ' 


. packing was easily finished. It took longer 


for Pratul and Subarna. As they were not 
coming back to their village. home, they 
decided not to leave anything there. Every- 
thing that could be taken away to Calcutta 
was packed up by Subarna. The rest of the 
things, such as cooking utensils, etc. were 
deposited in a neighbour’s house. Pratul 
wanted someone to remain in the house, but 
he did not manage to secure any one, in 
such a hurry. He decided to settle the 
matter from Calcutta. For the time being 
he engaged a man of the barber caste to 
look after the house at night. The man 
agreed to do so, when offered a salary of 
four rupees monthly. 


‘Subarna’s aunt started first. She did 
not have tocross the Bhairabi to reach her 
village, so a bullock cart was called for her. 
A woman of the village was to accompany 


-her. Shetoo arrived soon, ready for the 


journey. 
Subarna burst into tears as she bowed 


‘down to her aunt at the time of parting. 


She was the last representative to Subarna 


- 
=- 
P. 


of the familiar world, | 
behind. Shehad parted for ever- from the 
she used to- know. Her. 
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she was -leaving 


other persons, 
mother, the dearest and nearest, had left her 
for ever. Subarna did not know her father. 
His grave face, his serious words had made 
him an object of awe to Subarna. Still she 


was not a young child, she was thirteen and - 


nota dull girl. She understood that her 


- father was the only relative left to her, and ` 


he was her weil-wisher. Still her heart was 
ready to burst with grief at the tiougat of 
parting from her aunt. 


' Her aunt too wept. But she wiped her 
eyes soon and addressed’ Pratul thus: ‘“‘I 
don’t know what to say to you brother. I 
wonder what is in store for you with such a 
daughter on your hands. A girl is but an 
evil in the shape ofa child, you can expect 
only misfortune through her. And her 
unfortunate mother, too, died at such an 


_ inopportune time ! 


She turned next to Subarna and said, 
“Don’t weep my child, it is no use weeping. 
‘If your luck is good, your husband’s people 
will change their minds, Have your trust in 


the gods, and never let your father suffer any 2 


pain on your account.” 


Pratulchandra did not say anything. A 
cynic expression stole over his features, as 
he listened to his sister-in-law. Subarna 
parted from her aunt still weeping, and the 
bullock-cart started. 


Then they prepared for: their own jour- 


ney. As they had a large amount of lugg- 


age, they had to call three carts. A few 
neighbours had collected there, to see them 


got into a cart, with his daughter... The man 


a 


off. Pratul took leave of them shortly and . 


- of the righteous 
- heintended to do with her. 


~ down on it. ` 


whom he was leaving in charge of the house, 
came and took away the key from him. 

Subarna sat, with head bent down. The life 
with which she had been familiar was ending 
to-day., An unknown’ future awaited her. 


She did not want to. look anybody in the 


face. Her breast heaved with suppressed 
sobs. Her father was her sole refuge now, 
but him she did not know. She had never 
even heard him spoken of by her own 
mother and sister-in-law had mentioned him 
frequently, but in such terms that Subarna 
‘had not learnt either to love or to esteem 
him. She had heard that her father was not 
a good man, that he did not walk the way 
She did not know what 
But whatever 
his intentions she would have to submit to 
them. She had no other option, as her hus- 
band’s doors had been shut against her for 
ever. 

They had a long journey by boat. This 
kind of travel was nothing new to her, se 
she did not even want to look around. Be- 


- Sides, the terrible aspect of the Bhairabi only 


gave rise toa feeling of dread in her mind. 
She was feeling sad enough, as it was, so 
she spread a mat inside and laid herself 
After awhile, she fell asleep. 
Pratul sat at the same place, throughout the 
journey. Thoughts crowded into his mind 
from every direction and he did not know 
what to deCide.’ 

After along while, they reached their 
destination, which was a village containing 
a railway station. They had to wait another 
hour here for the. Calcutta train. Getting 
down from their boat, they hired two carts 
for their, luggage and themselves, as the rail- 
way station was situated at a distance from 
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_ the river. 
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Pratųl asked Subarna if she was hungry. In 
that case, she could have something from 
the sweetmeat shop close by. 

“No, father,” said Subarna, “Iam not 
at all hungry,” So they started for the rail- 
way station. 


Subarna had never been in a train, She 
had not even'seen a train. The few years of 
her young life had been spent in the two 


villages-Jamral and Bhatgram. She had to ` 


go from the one to the other in boats. So 


she had never had any occasion for travell- 


ing by trains. 


It was a small village station, and pass- 
engers were few. It had a platform, covered 
with red gravel, and afew tin sheds. Even 
this looked strangely beautiful to Subarna. 
“Good ‘heavens,’ she thought, “what a 
crowd! I wonder where they are going. 
And what an uproar! What was that man 
in a turban’? How strangely he was speak- 


‘ing. Was that Hindi? Subarna had never 
- even heard the Hindi language., 


was that woman with him? Perhaps his 
wife. What afunny way of wearing the 
sari, with such tucks in'front !’’ It seemed 
very masculine to Subarta,. and a smile 
appeared on her lips. Pratul was | busy 
purchasing the tickets and disposing ofthe 
luggage. He had also a wire to send to 
Calcutta. After finishing all these, he came 
and sat down by Subarna. She was still 
staring at the upcountry woman. “From 
which land does she come, father ?’’ she 
asked, as soon as she saw Pratul. 


_ Pratulchandra smiled at thé giano 
“Why ? Haven’ t‘you ever seen a Hindus- 
thani woman. ?” ‘he said. 


Before starting for the station 


And whó 


“Well, let us. 
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reach Calcutta, then you will see g kinds `: 


of people that live in this world,” 


Subarna’s eyes glowed with pleasure. 
Hitherto an iron-load had seemed to_ rest on 


` her mind. She had even forgotten to smile. 
` Many years ago, she had once laughed 


aloud, in her husband’s house. She still 
remembered the furious flood of abuse that 
greeted her laugh. “Have -you ever seen a 
gentlewoman showing herteeth like this ?” 
her mother-in-law had shrieked at her. 


‘You are braying like a donkey. What sort - 


of a mother have you got? Didn’t she ever 
teach you how to behave? If you again 
bare your teeth like that, I shall knock them 
all out.” After that Subarna had never 
smiled again. Not that she had very many 
occasions for doing so. 
and sister-in-law took good care ‘of that. 


Her heart was trembling with fear now, 


"as she was standing on the threshold ofa - 


new life. Still, she could not but feel that 
the load on her mind had become much less 
heavy. Her father was a serious person, 


‘but he answered her, whenever she askeda __ 


question. If she laughed, he never threat- 
ened to knock out her teeth fòr that. She 
hoped that she would lose all feelings of 
fear and diffidence about him, aftera while, 
if they stayed together. 

The train was seen advancing towards 
them. So she had to go by this? Her 
heart sez:med to freeze with fear, as she 
looked at the huge iron monster.. She had 
never seen such a thing. She never knew 


` that a vehicle could move so amazingly fast. 


Pratul shook her by the arm and = cried 
out, “What are you gaping at? Get in at 


once. It stops only for three minutes here.” 


(To be continued) — 


Her mother-in-law 


- 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN 
SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES IN U. P. 


‘By 
. Dr. D. K. Kulshrestha, D. Litt. 


‘Socio-economic Conditions’ is a wide 
term and is not only confined to the social 
and economic conditions of the labour, but 
also includes the conditions in which the 
labourers work and live, their education and 
training, their misery and diseases. Care- 
free labour does not only improve the 
quality and quantity of production, but also 
. Therefore, it is 
inevitable that the. labour in any industry, 
whether large or small, should not only be 


provided with ‘healthy working conditions. 


in factories, but also be provided with all 
types of facilities to raise their socio- 
economic status by improving their poverty 
and standard of living. 


Since.an intensive study brings better 
fruits than an extensive one, 
of the study in hand has been kept restricted 
to an analytical study of the socio-economic 
conditions of the labour engaged in some 
selected centres of small scale industries in 
the State of U.P., viz.— 


- (a) Brassware Industry of Moradabad; 
(b) Lock Industry of Aligarh; 
(c) Shoe Industry of Agra ; 


(d) Woolen Carpet Industry” of Bha- | 


doi; and 
(e) Bangle Industry of Firozabad. 


the scope . 


Therefore, the object of the- study in 
hand has been to analyse the socio-economic 
conditions of labour engaged in the above 
mentioned small scale industrial centres in 
the state of U P. and to suggest ways and 
means to make this labour most efficient and 
skilful and raise their social and economic 
status to the optimum standard so that they 
may be fully equipped with the most modern 
techniques and processes oftheir art and 
workmanship. For the purpose of the 
stndy, first hand data have been ` collected 


through personal survey by the investigators 


appointed for the purposes, on the basis of 
a detailed questionnaire. 


Though all'the five industrial centres 


selected for an indepth study in the State of 


U.P. are famous all over the world for their 
respective art and workmanship, the nature 
of all these industries is totally unorganised, 
scattered and confined to the cottages of the 
workers. These are all export oriented. 
Nearly 70% of the Bhadoi carpets, 80% of 
the Moradabad Brass-art-wares, above 50% 
of the Agra shoes, 20% of the Aligarh 
Locks, and about 10 percent of the Firoza- 
bad Bangles are - exported to different 
countries of the world. Firozabad is the 
only place i in the world, where ‘glass Heuer 
are manufactured, 


* Dr. D. K. Kulshrestha, Denatnent of Comnene: Hindu ] P.G. College, 
SA-118, "RE Colony”, Moradabad-244 001. 
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The Labour Engaged à 


All these industries engage a good 
number of labourers including men, women 
and children. Women and children help the 
male workers in the proper conduct of 
different jobs -and processes ofthe manu- 


mw a M —-- r 


= facture of these items. Besides, they carry 


out all the light jobs. The table given 
below shows the total number of labour 
including men, women and children in these 
industries at the places concerned :— 





Table—I 
Labour engaged in Small Scale Industries in U. P. 
Name of the Industry = Men .. Women Children Total 
i. Moradabad Brasswares, 77,100 10,800 22,100 1,10.000. 
2. Aligarh Locks, - 45,600 21,600 12,800 80,000 
3. Agra Shoes, | . ~ 80,900 38,300 22.800 1,42,000 
4. Bhadoi Woollen Carpets, - 47,500 14,200 6,300 68,000 
5. Firozabad Bangles. 41,600 18,300 6,100 66,000 - 


The above table makes it evident that 
the labour engaged in all these industries 
include men, women and children. Light 
jobs are performed by women and children, 
while the heavy and strainous ‘processes are 
conducted by the male workers. There are 
some jobs, which are better done by the 
women workers, e.g. engraving specially 
chicken work on brass-art-wares, iloting on 
shoes, golden work on bangles, etc. 


Characteristics of Labour and/the Nature of 
Their Work : 


Since all these industries are‘ cottage 
ones and in equally scattered and unorga- 
nis2ed stage, the characteristics of labour 
engaged therein are almost similar, viz. 
their hereditary character, work according 
to their mood, holidaying habits, extra 
vacancy, etc. Besides, the naturé of their 


workers are deplorable. 
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work is also similar, being handicrafts, 
dependence on a number of independent 
processes : carrying on more than one 
process by labaurers and-their frequent 
change over; dependence on dealers and 
exporters for the sale of their products, and 
exploitation by such dealers and exporters, 


_ Another and the most important feature 
of these labourers is the fact that a majority 
of these workers in Moradabad Brasswares, 
Aligarh Locks, Bhadoi Woollen Carpets and 
Ferozanad Bangles belong to a minority 
community. while the majority -of shoe 
workers at Agra are from scheduled caste, 
their proportion being above two- third and 
90 percent respectively. 


Economic Conditions : 


The economic conditions of these 
Though their 
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-are much less. Average monthly wages of 
the workers at all’ these five industrial 
centres have been highlighted with the help 


daily wages are not much lesss than others, 
$ being different from process to process, the 
total monthly income is much reduced 








i. i) 
’ 
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‘These workers have no other source of 
income with the exception of the earnings 
by their ladies and children, who on an 
average basis earn one-half and one-fourth 
of the male workers, Besides, the large size 
of their families, which is 7-9 members in 
all the five cases, makes the income per head 
much lower. It has been noticed that in an 


average family, there are four workers, the — 


family head, his wife and his two children ; 
thus the monthly income per family of these 


workers is between Rs. 1500- 1200 and the 


income per head per month comes to 
Rs. 175/- approximataly, which is a little 
higher than the average per capital income 
of workers in the country. 


Besides, this these workers spend a 
major part of their earnings in useless 
activities like gambling, going to the cinema, 
intoxication, etc. 
to depend upon the earnings of others 
ic. women and children. Consequently, 


and their families have — 


because their working days -per- month ` -ofthe following table :—. 
Table—II 

_ Monthly Income -of Workers in Small Scale Industries in U. P. 
Name of the Industry Daily Wage Working days | Average Monthly 
| Rates in Rs, per month wages in Rs. 
1. Moradabad Brasswares, -65-20 14-22 ) 765 
2. Aligarh Locks, 45-15. 18-25 645 
3. Agra Shoes, . 60-14 16-20 > 656 
4. Bhadoi Woollen Carpets, z ` 50-16 20-24 6. 726 
5. Firozabad Bangles. ` 50-12. - fe dd 651 





they are generally indebted to the respective 
dealers and exporters. who compel them to 
work according to ‘their ‘own’ conditions. 
Consequently, their standard of living is ` 
poor and they donot have any status in 
society.. Their economic conditions can be 
improved, if the suggestions given below are . 
implimented : 


i) To bring these industries within the 

_ scope of the Minimum Wages Act, 

1948 and fixing wage rates of all 
these workers statutorily ; `. 


ii) To set up an independent Wage 
Board for each of these industries 
for recommending revision, etc. in 
the wages ; 


iii) To improve the average monthly 
working days by setting up viable 
units with better working condi- 
tions; 
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iv) To ensure overtime facilities- in such 
viable units ; 


v) To make the work of. women .and 


children more remunerative ; 


vi) .To ensure the cash payment. of their 
wages by abolishing the ‘Parchi 
System’ which is prevailent in these 
industries.; i 


a“ 


vii) To siconr family planning among 
these workers as it will increase their . 


income per. head by reducing the 
` number of members per family of 
these workérs ; 


viii} To improve their extravagant habits - 


by providing some entertainment and 
cultural facilities ; 


ix) To encourage saving habits through 
‘some campaign to minimise their 
indebtedness ; - and 


x)’ Toimprove their social status in the 
society through a campaign by social 
reform. This is very applicable in the 
case of the Agra Shoe Industry asa 


majority of these workers belong to 


the scheduled class. 


~ 


Working and Living Conditions : 


Since the nature of jobs in these indus- 
tries is totally handicraft, there is no ques- 
tion of the jobs of these workers being 
permanent or temporary. Besides, they are 


also deprived totally of the advantages of the 
superannuation benefits as all these indus- 
tries are beyond the scope of different labour 
Laws. The working conditions of these 
workers are very deplorable. The premises - 
where they have to work are not airy, with. 
dim-lights, dirty and. congested.: Besides 
the high temperature of the furnace, lack of 
sanitation and absence of proper drainage, 
tc., further makes them worse. The tired- 
ness and fatigue of these workers are not’ 
only due to the strainous working pro- 
cessess, but also because of the lack of rest 


intervals, rest days and other admissible 


holidays. 


These working conditions can be impro- 


_ ved through appropriate amendments in the 


Factories Act 1948 and other labour laws 
which would not allow these workers. to 
work more than 8 hours per day ; ‘adopt . 
basic’ safety measures and: precautions 
against health and hygienic hazards, provide 
rest ‘intervals, week rests and holidays to 
minimise their tiredness and or fatigue as 
well as proper ventilation, lighting, etc. to 
improve the working atmosphere; not 
allow the children below a prescribed age to 
work; improve. the level of education 
among these workers making them medically 
fit, provide them basic facilities like drinking 
water, urinals and lavatories, improve their 


`. means of recreation and entertainment, and 


also organise strong trade unions for all such 
workers. 


Meer 


The housing conditions of these workers 
have been depicted with the help of the table l 
given overleaf: 
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Table IH 


Housing Conditions of the Workers of Small Scale Industries in U.P. 


Name of the Industry 


Own Total 


aa 


` (in percentage ) 





Rented Pakka Kachcha - Total 
Houses Houses House House 
1. Moradabad Brasswares 33 67 100 82 o 18 100 
2. Aligarh Locks 4) 59 100 4% 79 © ~ 21 100 
3. Agra Shoes 37 63 100 80 20 ° 100 
4. Bhadoi Woollen Carpets 29 71 100 62 38 100 
5. Firozabad Bangles 36 64 100 77 23 100 


The table. makes it clear that a vast 


majority of these workers live in their own 
houses, while with the exception of Bhadoi 
carpet workers, the.houses in which they live, 
are generally pakka houses. The reason for 
the poor State of houses of Bhadoi workers 
is the fact that Bhadoi is a small township 
and workers come from nearby villages. In 
the same way, in all the industries the 


workers coming from nearby villages, live. 


in kachcha houses. 


Though more than ‘two-thirds of these 
workers live in their own Houses, both ‘their 


own as well as rented houses are equally - 


dirty and unhygienic because of over 
congestion and the lack of sanitation, fresh 
-air and proper lighting. The living and 
working conditions can be improved, if 
these industries are reorganised and viable 
units are set up, either through co-opera- 
tives, or in the private sector. l 


Education and Training : 


These workers- neither -have general 
education nor technical education. Though 
the literacy ratio among them is nearly 33 
percent, the position of women and children 


~ 





is worse as the percentage of children getting 
primary education is less than 50, while the 
percentages for school and college going 
ones are 20 and 5 respectively. Thelevel of 
education of these workers can be improved 
by overhauling. the adult education pro- 
gramme; by letting them know the impor- 
tance of education; by making free 
primary education. to all children compul- 
sory and reserving the secondary and college 
education for deserving students only; and 
alse by improving their economic conditions 
and planning their families. 


_ The training facilities to these workers 
are also quite meagre. In fact, their training 
centres are their homes and the instructors 
are their parents. To improve the training 
facilities for these workers, the State 
Industrial Training Institutes should include 
the trades of these industries and these 
should be set up invariably at the respective 
centres. The U.P. Institute of Marketing 
Management. at Meerut should run 


_regular courses to make these, workers 


capable of selling their products to ensure 
them the full price of their work. Besides, 
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educational 
children at suitable 


there should be “vocational 
programmes’ for 
stipends, 


Welfare- Measures : 


Though welfare measures can be taken 
by the workers’ unions, employers, Govern- 
ment and society as well, in the case of these 
small scale industries they are much below 
satisfaction. With the exception of a few 
entertainment, cultural and medical facilities 


being provided by the State. Department’ 


of Social Welfare as well as by some social 
reformatory institutions, no welfare activity 
is being provided to these workers. All 
these welfare facilities can be made available 
to the workers by bringing the industries 


within the scope.of various labour laws and - 


setting up viable -units by.setting up some 
special institutions for this purpose which 
Should set up some big units with all the 
facilities to be treated as model units, ` by 
providing all the welfare services within the 
precincts and outside the precincts of the 
establishments, by improving the working of. 
-the labour welfare centres and also increas- 
ing their numbers as per requirements of the 
workers, and by organising strong and 
active trade unions by making the member- 
_ Ship of these unions compulsory to all the 
members by -letting them RnOW its advan- 
tages, 


Government Policy : 


The policy of the State Government has 


not been at all encouraging either to these 
small scale industries, or to the workers 
engaged therein. It is, therefore, suggested 
‘that the Central as well as the State Govern- 
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ments should make joint efforts in this 
regard :— 


I) Initially the Government of U.P. 
should. study through a study panel, the 
facilities and privileges available to small 
scale industrial workers in other ‘countries 
and ensure such facilities and piivicece to 
all these workers. 


(2) Itisalsothe responsibility of the © 


'. Government to bring the industries within 


the scope of the different labour laws and to | 
reorganise the industries into viable units 
by providing all sorts of facilities as per 


‘requirements of the local circumstances. 


(3) The state Department of Labour 


should not only be liberal in setting up 


labour welfare centres but should also bé 
keen to improve their working as also to 
increase their membership among these 


. workers, 


(4) At all the prominent centres of 


- small scale industries including all these five, 


the~ State Government should set up a 


. separate Department to look after only the 
‘interest and development of the industry 
- concerned and also of the workers engaged 


therein. 


(5) The State Goverament should 
appoint a ‘Study Group’ to have recommen- 
dations for the development of both the 
small scale / industries and the labour 
engaged therein and should implement 
these recommendations vigorously. | 


- (6) Besides, there should be. some 
industry-wise awards and at least one worker 
of each of these industries should get it. 
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' In conclusion we may say that the 
labour engaged in the small scale industries 
in U.P. are working and living under most 


deplorable conditions without any super- 


annuation and welfare benefits. .These 
conditions cannot be improved unless these 
industries are organised into viable units 
either in the private sector or on Go-opera- 
tive lines, and all such units“are brought 
within the scope of all existing labour laws. 
If the suggestions given under different 
heads materialised, it is expected that ‘the 
efficiency and skill of these workers will 
improve a‘lot and a new labour force duly 
skilled and well acquainted with the most 





a 


modern techniques will develop. 


4 


It will, by all means, improve the variety - 


_and quality of the products of all these small 


scale industries as per requirements of the 


. modern buyers both domestic and abroad. 


Finally, the study will certainly improve the 
socio-economic conditions of the workers 
engaged in the small scale industries in the 
State of U.P., which will on the one hand, 
affect the industries concerned favourably, 


_and on the other hand, will bring at par with 


society, the most down-trodden working 


class by raising their standard of living and 
their status in society. . 
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HAGGARD SUMING 
By | 
Verrier Elwin 


Forgetten by the greater world, _ 
The leper sits beside his fire ; 


The fragile smoke that upward curled 


Is sign of his, desire 
His hut is like the broken shell 
His body has become, and well 
It is for him his eyes are blind. 
Stern nature can be sometimes kind. 
His swollen limbs he cannot see; 
. The hideous -sores, the filthy dress, 
The ruin and the misery, 
His sorrow’s ugliness, 
But he his wife’s dear hand can feel 
In his, and tastes his scanty meal; 
While in the darkness évery pain 
He conquers to our human gains. 
Son of ‘an old. noble race, 
What diginty still rests in thee, 
The patience in thy gentle face 
Transform thy poverty. 
Thy wretched hut enlarges now 
Into a palace: on thy brow 
I see a crown; and thy poor dress 
Becomes a king’s for loveliness. | 


What secret elemental: dream 

Dost watch, what do those sightless yes 
Behold of sorrow’s lofty scene, 

What mystery Surprise ? 


Perhape the hands of Christ in thine 
Thrill thee with estasy divine ; 

The kiss of Francis, or the arm 

Of Damien shelters thee from harm. 


Modern Review 
: September 1934 





TRIBAL.POLITICS IN A RESERVED 
' ASSEMBLY CONSTITUENCY 


By Dr. K. Banerjee* 


This is a study of electoral politics and 
electoral behaviour. 
politics in India assumed importance only 
` in the sixties, These studies have focussed 


light nearly on every’ facet of political 


behaviour. But there have been very few 
= studies on tribal constituencies. Even F. G. 
Bailey’s works did not include tribal voters 
(F. G. Bailey, “Politics and Social Change: 
Oriss2 in 1959” California, London, 1963), 
Perhaps there has been no. major election 
study onthe tribal voters of Mayurbhanj 
district of Orissa although the tribals. of this 


district constitute a ence portion of the 


population. 


India has held several general and mid- 


term elections to.the Lok Sabha and State 
Assemblies since the commencement of the 
Constitution on 26 January 1950. The 
significance of electiqns is beyond any doubt. 
It is a device through which the people elect 
their government, a device that confers 
legitimate authority. A general election, 
thus, elects not-only the government, but 
also the governing body, in addition to 
other non-governing political parties called 
the Opposition. The Indian political system 
after every election, has emerged stronger 
with people’s faith in, parliamentary institu- 


tions reaffirmed. . The latest elections. to the’ 


Lok Sabha in 1989 and elections to the State 
Assembliés in 1990 have once, again vindica- 
ted the tremendous resilience, vitality and 


The study of electoral 


maturity of parliamentary democracy in 


India. 


Social Stucture, Electoral Process and the 
Party System : 


There is a close relationship between 
social structure, electoral process and -the 
party system. The dynamic interactions 
between the society and the polity in the 
context of today’s competitive electoral 
politics is of vital significance. The conduct 
of Periodic elections has greatly contributed 
in the growth of Indian mass political culture 
and behaviour. What is more significant in 


_ this context of competitive and electoral 


party politics is the accelerated politicization 
of the Harijans and the Adivasis. The level 
of political participation and political 


- articulation’ ‘of this lowest stratum of the 


social structure has gained considerable 
momentum in the past few years. While the 
Harijans now seem to have crossed the 
participatory threshold and become a politi- 
cally relevant public in their own right, the 
Adivasis, on the other hand, seem to be 
lagging behind. Itisin this context, nece- 


- ssary to study the socio-economic conditions 


ofa people and their surroundings which 
ultimately determine their level of political 


' participation in a social structure. 


Objective of this Study : 


The present paper attempts to make an 
empirical analysis of the electoral politics of 


*Dr. Kishalay Banerjee, Dept: of Political Science, Udala College, Udala. 
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Udala Assembly constituency of atin 


district of Orissa. The study of parliamen- 
tary constituency of which Udala Assembly 
constituency is a part has been deliberately 
avoided because of limited purpose and also 
leck of time and space, It seeks to study 
somes of the electoral trends of this reserved: 
tribal constituency in all the general elec- ` 


tions to the Orissa Legislative Assembly - 
since 1952, This study is a venture—an . 


empirical investigation—into probing the 
elzctoral maturity of the voters of a tribal 


2 community. This present paper is however 
only a part ofa series of studies that the 


cular socio-cultural milieu. 


present author has to carry on over a period 
of time. | 


= The present study is significant because 
of the peculiar socio-economic-political 
culture of this tribal and semi-feudal: cons- 
tituency. This study would help towards 
enriching our knowlédge of the political 
development of this tribal area. 
cantly Udala. Assembly constituency as part 


of the Mayurbhanj Parliamentary constitu-. 


ency has elected a candidate to the nineth 
Lok Sabha who has become a’ Minister of ` 
State of the -Central Ministry for the first 
time (Mr, Bhage Gobardhan, who was 


‘elected from Mayurbhanj Parliamentary 


Constituency, became the mnie of state) 


Pelitical Culture of the ua District and 
the Constituency : 


Pol itieal behaviour like any other aspect 
of human behaviour takes place ina parti- 
It is affected by 
social structure, economic development and 
geographical and historical factors. 


f° 
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These ` 
e „faç: o78, in turn, affect the pattern of voting 


‘about 23.11 


_ district ‘the : central 
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which is the key consensus in a democratic 


society. i 


Orissa has a large percentage of sche-- 


duled tribes in the population which is 
per cent. These scheduled 
tribes are found, more or less, in all the 13 
districts of Orissa. But they have concen- 


trated specially in the contiguous belt. of 


the hill areas of north western, western and 
south-western part of Orissa. 


Orissa 
is predominantly rural in composition, It is 
still gripped by semi-feudalism and the small 
tenants and agricultural labourers, by and 
large, are still attached "to their old “land 
lords”, The state is poor in economic 
development so far. In spite of the vast 
industrial potential in its forests, minerals 
and other natural resources, the state 
continues to remain an ace back- 


ward state. 


: Mayurbhanj among.all the districts, has 
got the largest number of scheduled tribes 
constituting about 58-56 per cent. 
most northerly and the largest tribal district 
in Orissa. This district is primarily a hill 
portion of which is 
occupied by a group of hills .about 600 
square miles in an area, known as the Simli- 
pal hills.. The Meghasani hill, literally the 


“seat of clouds” which rises to a height of | 


3,824 feet, is situated in the southern 
extremity of this group. This hill. district is 
naturally covered by thick forests. ' tis rich 
in forest resources as well .as mineral 


wealth. i , > 


The district. 
of Mayurbhanj among these areas has the. 
- largest number of scheduled tribes. 


lt is the, 


Cai 
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The district of Mayurbhaj was formerly 


a Princely state with a long tradition of the 


rule by: Maharajas before its merger with 
the state of Orissa in 1949, one year. later 
‘than the integration of other feudatory 
states. According to tradition the Mayur- 
bhanj State was founded some 1,300 years 
ago by one Jai Singh, who was a relative ‘of 
the Raja of Jaipur in Rajputana (see L.E.B. 
Cobden Ramsay, Bengal Gazetteer Feuda- 
tory States of Orissa, Firma KLM, Calcutta, 


- 1910). Jai-Singh conquered Raja Mayura- ' 
` dhwaja then holding the gadi of Bamanghati. - 
_ Bamanghati is regarded since that period as 


the original place of residence of- the Raj 


family and the state is called after Mayura- 


dhwaja.: When the British conquest of 
Orissa took place in 1803, Mayurbhanj 
_ presented the then unique spectacle of a Rani 
occupying the gadi inthe person of Rafi 
Sumitra Devi Bhanj (see Sidelights on History 
and Culture of Orissa, Ed. M. N. Das, 
Vidyapuri, Cuttack, 1977). The political 
history of the Mayurbhanj State reveals that 


the State was ruled by Maharajas like 


Krishna Chandra Bhanj Deo, Sriram 
Chandra Bhanj Deo who were the most 
enlightened of the Garhjat Chiefs. . 


This tribal district of Mayurbhanj has 


witnessed the resurgence of the Jharkhand | 
of a: 


movement in recent years as part 
demand for a separate Jharkhand state 
constituting the tribal areas of Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. It is 


- evident from the fact that the All Jharkhand — 
Students Union (AJSU), one of the leading” 
activist groups of the Jharkhand‘ movement, 


has emerged as a major political force in the 
tribal belt of Mayurbhanj in Orissa with the 
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election of two of its members to the state 
Legislative Assembly. 


The Assembly constituency of Udala 


‘comes under Kaptipada Sub-division of the 


Mayurbhanj district. This Sub-divieion 
seems to be the most backward among all 
the Sub-divisions of the district. Kaptipada 
was a separate Estate till its merger with 
Mayurbhanj 1890. The State was founded 
by the Naga Chief Phanimukuta during the 
rule of the Gajapati King Kapileswara Deva 
(1425—1466 A.D.) and his headquarters 
was at Kainsari where he built a fort. 
During the reign of Divyasimha Mandhata, 
Kaptipada merged with the State of Mayur- 


bhanj, when Mayurbhanj was ruled by’ 
Since the . 
„~ merger with Mayurbhanj, Kaptipada ` was 


Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo. - 


reduced to the status of a sarbarakari estate 
(see Mayurbhanj Gazetteer, ` Neelamani 
Senapati, Govt. of Orissa, Cuttack, 1967 ). 


Setting/Socio-Economic Position : 
Udala Assembly constituency is a reser- 


ved scheduled ‘Tribe constituency. which 
comprises Kaptipada Sub-division ‘of’ the 


_. Mayurbhanj district, The northern” border”: 


of Udala constituency is touched by Khunta 
constituency. Balasore constituency . is in 
its eastand Nilgiri in its south-east. The 
western part of. Udala constituency is conti- 
guous to a group of hills known as the 
Simlipal range. 


This constituency consists of Udala 
N.A,C.° and 270 villages. There are one 
N.A.C. ( Notified Area Council } and 27 
Gram Panchayats under Udala constituency, 
It includes complete Udala Block, Kaptipada 


r 


- 





weeps 


Block and part of Gopabandhu Nagar Block a 
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‘and Khunta Block. According to 1981 
census the total population of Udala cons- 
tituency is 1,61,749. The Schedúled Tribe 
and Scheduled, Caste populations number 
1,04,241 . and 7,629 respectively. Udala 
constitventy had 35,554 voters in 1974 
mid-term election, and 58,884 | in’ the 
Assembly elections of 1990. 


`The Assembly constituency of Udala 
includes a few small towns like Udala, 
Kaptipada and Khunta; among these the 
township of Udala is the most important. 


Udala was formerly a part of ex-Kaptipada 


estate under the administrative control of the 
_Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. Asa small town 
iz developed only in the 1950’s after it was 
carved out as the Sub-divisional head- 
quarters of Kaptipada Sub-division of the 
cistrict, It has 
‘(Notified Area Council) since 1973. Udala 
town comprises villages of Jirida, Mendha- 


khai, Jantrida, Nigbani, Udala, Jagannathi ` 


tounded on the North by Dugdha and 
Adapal, on the South by Sono river, on the 
East by Patpur, Chuliaposi and Raidandia ; 
and on the West by Purunapani, Bhurudu- 
bani, Athanagan and Nuasahi 


Udala Notified Area Council fine a 
population of 7,136 which includes Scheduled 
Trise and Scheduled Caste population 
numbering ‘1,837 ‘and 598 respectively: 
‚Udala is situated at a distance of 44 K.Ms 
from- Baripada, the 
‘town. of ‘Mayurbhanj. It is 250 K. Ms. 

rom Bhubaneswar, the state capital. 
Udala is well connected by communication 
links. 
plying from Baripada via Udala to all 
important towns néarby and to the state 


been declared N. A.C.) 


district headquarter . 


There area good number of buses 


capital as well. There are about 5 colleges 
in this area among which Udala college is 
the oldest and the only Degree college cele- 
brating its silver jubilee in 1990. There are 


. as many as 30 High Schools (Both Boys and 


Girls) and 5 Sebasrams evenly distributed in 


different parts of the constituency. The- 


Sub-divisional hospital is-situated at Udala 


, besides a number of Public Health Centres 


located in different parts. There are two 
cinema halls at Udala, one of which is not 


| functionin g at present. 


The main occupation of the inhabitants 
of.the constituency is cultivation, The main 
crop of this region is rice. The -Majority of 
the people are small farmers, share croppers 
or landless agricultural labðurers. Thus, 
this tribal area under Udala Assembly cons- 
tituency is manifestly rural in character. 
The Majority of the cultivators are rice- 
growing cultivators. Besides the fact that 
many people of the constituency-are emplo- 
yed outside and many people of outside 
areas employed in the area, quite a sizeable 
number of the local poor, work as Coolies in 
some other states of our country. 


The Scheduled Tribe conimunity, which -- 
constitutes about 68% of the population, are 
evenly scattered throughout the constituency. 
The elite groups like the Brahmins, Karans 
and other caste groups are relatively small 
in number; but they are more educated 
and active in local politics. They are, by | 
and large, economically well off. The com-. 
bination of social pre-eminence and econo- 
mic power has made them politically influ- 
ential at the Block level. Interestingly, ina 
reserved tribal constituency, the tribal 
community having their numerical strength 
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has not been able to make any dent in the 
Block level politics dominated by the higher 
caste people. Besides, there are a small 
number of Marwaris (A business community 
with more Hindusthani culture than Oriya 
culture) living in Udala and in its surroun- 
dings They are economically better off 
than others and toa large extent control 
the business of the area. The number of 


Scheduled. Castes inhabiting the region is 


. insignificant and they are evenly distributed 


throughout the constituency having no signi- 


ficant role to playin the local politics. 


Three main rivers (Kalo, Sono and Deo) 
have enriched the area under this constitu- 
ency to a great extent. They seem to have 
helped the agricultural families and agricul- 
tural labourers to earn a good living. The 
construction of medium irrigation projects 
like Kalo and Sunei. : Medium Irrigation 


Projects and several other . Minor Irrigation . 


. River Projects like Deo, Rangamatia, Sanja, 
Keshpada, Rajabandha etc. since 1974 have 
greatly boosted not only the agricultural 


development of the area but also the socio- . 


economic condition of the people under this 
constituency. According to official ffgures 
about 5,000 and 7,500 hects. of land have 
come under irrigation facilities in this area 
asa result of the two Medium Kalo and 
Sunei Irrigation projects respectively. To 
these were added, all the sources of incen- 
tives in the form of financial’ assistance, 
technical knowledge, supply of fertilisers and 
other necessary facilities from the coopera- 
tive societies. Further, the introduction of 
government schemes like D.R.D.A., LR.D.P; 
E.R.R.P. and R.L.E.G.P. seem to have 
brought about a significant change in the 


socio-condition of the tribal people in this 
area., 

Demographically, the tribal community 
which constitutes the majority of the popu- 
lation of this constituency includes several 
sub-castes like Bathudi, Santals,. Bhumija, 
Bhuya etc. Among these sub-caste groups, 


.the Santals andthe Bathudi constitute the 


largest groups in the whole tribal community. 
The members of these two sub-caste groups 
are also socio-economically better off than 
others in the community such as the Santals, 
Bhumijas, Bhuyaetc, The tribal people of 


- these two major sub-castes— the Bathudi and 


the Santal—are also socio-economically. 
better off than others. But there isa diffe- 


‘rence between the Bathudi and .the Santal 


sub-castes itself in so far as their socio- 
economic condition are concerned. While 
the members ofthe Bathudi sub-caste are 


- generally simple, Oriya-speaking and cohe- 


rant in their character, the Santals, on the 
other hand, appear to have maintained a 
different life-style of their own. The Santals 
are, however, socio-economically better off - 
than the Bathudis as the former have gone 
outside their homeland and have engaged 
themselves: for a better living. The Bathu- 
dis, onthe other hand, are homesick and 
earn their livelihood while living within’ the 
indigenous social structure. Yet “another 


significant difference between the two groups 


is that while the members of the Bathudi 
group are politically united at the time of 
elections and'they cast their vote en-block, 
the Santals have among themselves different 
political groups’ with divergent political 
affiliation. Most ofthe Santals are appa- 
rently either supporters of or sympathisers 
with the Jharkhand movement, 
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Ble :toral | History of Udala ‘Assembly 
Constituency : 2 


As regards. its electoral ‘hintory the 
Udala Assembly ‘constituency has. always 
oe moved with the strong political 

ave sent by the state-level leaders. -In the 
ver? first election to the Assembly in 1952, 


‘the PSP. candidate won the seat under the 


influence of the socialists entrenched: in this 
arei and nearby ‘constituencies. However; 


after 1952 the results of all the subsequent © 


elections have gonein favour of the strong 
political wave -In the two elections of 1957 
anz 1961 the Congress candidate,. has won 
theseat apparently. under the influence of 
‘state leaders. like H. K. Mahtab and Biju 
’ Patnaik. But the. new political situation 
arising out of a division in the state Congress 
anc the formation-of a regional party under 
H. X. Mahatab had its impact on the Udala 

esembly . constituency.. . The ` successful 


candidate of the earlier two elections, Man- 


Mchan Tudu changed his party under -the 
changing political situation and won the seat 
in 1967 on’ Jana Congress ticket; By the 
tim2 another election to the. Assembly was 
` heid in 1971, the whole country had under- 
goze a great political change. The Congress 
party. was split into—the Congress (R) and 
the Congress(O) in 1969 atthe Centre: It 
was atime when. the Congress(R) emerged 

very powerful under . the leadership of 
z. Indira Gandhi.. |, i 


These developments had their echo. in 
the states. New alignments started taking 
shane in.the Orissa Congress and ‘Mrs. 
Nendini Satpathy became powerful. ' In the 
changing circumstances the successful candi- 


dats who had’ made a hattrick by winning - 





: situation.. 
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= the Udala seatin the last three elections: 


joined ‘hands ‘with Mrs. Nandini Satpathy 


and he was rewarded with a ticket for’ 
the M. P, seat in the 1971 Parliamentary’. 


elections. “Man Mohan’'Tudu won thè 
Mayurbhanj Lok Sabha seat in 1971 by a 
very big margin.’ But he had to resign from’ 


the Lok Sabha seat in order to seek election? 
to the Assembly held shortly after that under | 
the directions of his mentor, Mrs. Nandini - 
- Satpathy. 


Against this background ‘the 
elections to the state Assembly was held in! 
1971 and there was no difficulty for Man 
Mahan Tudu to win the Udala Assembly 
seat on ‘Congress(R) ticket for the fourth 


time in a row. a a ee 


This was ahabi the climax in the; 


political career of Man Mohan Tudu, .the 
veteran tribal leader of this area. 


to make the right move at the chess-board 
of politi¢s.. He could never regain. the 
Assembly seat thereafter which fell in the; 
hands of others under the changing, political 
In the elections to the - Assembly, 
in 1974 a rival of Man Mohan , Tudu, 
Rabaneswar Madhei got the better of him 
and captured the. Udala seat with a large 
margin, It was Rabaneswar . Madhei’s 
revenge -against Man Mohan Tudu .as the 
former was defeated by the latter in 1971. 


By the time ‘the mid-term elections to 


the state Assembly was held in June 1977 a 
great political change had already occurred - 
in the country. The role of Jayaprakash’ 


Narayan in unifying the opposition to fight 
against the Congress ‘and the formation of 


` the Janata Party were the significant deve- 
‘After. the Lok Sabha elections 


lopments. 


Fortune, : 
` probably did. not favour . him and he failed 
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held in March 1977 the Janata Party formed - 


the Government at the Centre with 270 seats 


and the.Congress, for the first time’ in its. 


history, was reduced to a minority with only 
, 152 seats in the Lok Sabha. 
the historic Sixth Lok Sabha poll had its 
powerful impact upon. the states of the, 
' Indian Union. Biju Patnaik had led the 
` Janata Party to a grand victory in the Lok 


Sabha elections with 15 Lok Sabha seats. 
In the elections to the Assembly held in , 
June 1977 the Janata Party led by Biju- 
Patnaik secured 110 seats out of 147 seats in 
Nilamani, ` 
Routroy was sworn in as the Chief Minister 


Orissa Legislative Assembly. 


of the state.as Biju Patnaik had already 
become a Cabinet Minister at the Centre. 
The grand victory: of the Janata Party both 
atthe Centre and in the State level had 
‘ apparently its impact on the elections to 
Udala Assembly constituency. The Janata 


candidate Bira Bhadra Singh defeated both 


Rabaneswar Madhei, the sitting M.L.A. and 


Man Mohan Tudu, the veteran tribal leader’ 


worn out by age and ailments, d 


But the political events in. India in the 


following few months had moved very fast. 
Smt. Indira Gandhi who was said to have 
met her Waterloo in 1977 came back to the 
' eentral stage of Indian. politics by the middle 
' of 1979. The infighting among the political 
groups within the Janata’ had helped in the 


process of her political rejuvenation. The | 


Janata party had to face its ultimate doom 
in the Lok Sabha elections of 1980. The 
Congress(I) in Orissa captured 19 out of 20 
Lok Sabha seats and the only seat which 
went in favour of the non-Congress(I) 


candidate in Orissa was that of Biju Patnaik. . 


The verdict.. of. 


This political change at the Centre subse- 
quently influenced the state politics and it 
had its impact upon the Assembly elections 
held thereafter. As expected the Congress(I) 
formed the government. in the state with 
overwhelming majority.in the Assembly‘ and 
Rabaneswar Madhei the Congress(I)- candi- 


' date regained his Udala seat in 1980 Assem- 


bly elections without any difficulty. 


The Congress(1) government at the state 
level completed the full term of five years for 
the first time in the - political history of the 
state. The Congress(I) returned to power 
at the Centre i in. 1984 general elections to the. 
Lok Sabha. ` The assassination of Indira 


- Gandhi and the party. led by her son. Rajiv 
= Gandhi had greatly influenced the electorate — 


in this election. This had its pbvious impact 
upon the state politics. The Congress(I) 
again formed the ‘government in the state 
securing overwhelming majority in the 
Assembly elections held in 1985, It was 


- Rabaneswar Madhei’s repeated successful 
performance in Udala Assembly constitu- 


ency in 1985 elections. He defeated the 
former veteran tribal leader Man Mohan 


Tudu and won by a big margin. 
j 


1990 Assembly Elections : 


The subsequent political developments 
in the country went against the Congress(I) 
government both at the Centre and at the 
state level. The leaders of the Congress(I) 
party became unpopular and fell from grace. 
In 1989 elections to the Lok Sabha the party 
failed to gain majority and consequently the 
opposition parties under the banner of 
National: Front formed thé government at 
the Centre. The leader of the- National 


E 


t 
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Front, V. P. Singh became. the Prime 
Minister. 
elections to the Orissa state Assembly were 


nee in February 1990. 


Several important political develop- 
ments took place before the Assembly elec- 
tions were. held inthe state. There wasa 
change in the leadership of the ministry as 


well asin the organisation ofthe Congress 


party in Orissa. Under the directions of the 
pary ‘High Command J. B. Patnaik had to 
tender his resignation, 


Smt. Nandini Satpathy became the P; C. C. 
chief. But the Janata wave was rising so 
powerfully inthe state that-these changes 
had no significant impact upon the 
electorate. ` E 

‘As expected the Janata party swept the 


poll capturing 123 seats out of 147 in the 
Assembly and the leader of the party Biju 


Patnaik became ‘the Chief Minister. The ` 


Congress party was reduced to a microscopic 
_ minority with only 10 seats. The other 
parties like the CPI, CPM, BJP, Indepen- 
dents secured 5; 1, 2 and 4 seats respectively. 
As mentioned earlier two AJSU candidates 
won the election as independents. 


The Janata party. candidate ‘Rohidas 
Soren won the Udala seat by 26,828 votes. 


t 
t r 


**The author of this paper is grateful to his colleagues, students and the respondents for 


Against this background the - 


Hemananda Biswal _ 
became the Chief Minister of the state, and 


Since 1952. 


The total number of electors in this constitu- 
ency and the total votes polled inthis elec- 
tion were 1, 18, 205 and 58, 884 respectively. 


Jt was to. all practical purposes, a straigth 
‘fight between the Janata and the Congress(I) ` 


in this election. The sitting M.L A. 


' Rabaneswar Madhei of Congress(I) could 


not get the ticket because of internal infight- 


ing between the opposing groups. of the 


Congress in this constituency. It is said 
that he was reluctant to fight the election 
this time because of certain reasons. The 
successful candidate Rohidas Soren defeated 
his main rival Durga Charan Tudu, a young | 
candidate who got the Congress(1) ticket for 
the first time; Rohidas Soren who was 


‘defeated against Rabaneswar Madhei of 


Congress(I) in the last two élections of 19807 
and 1985, won the Udala seat with a large 
margin of about ‘more than 12,000 votes in 
the 1990 Assembly elections. | | 


. The analysis of successful candidates 
and their caste profiles reveals ‘that there 
seems to be always a stiff contest between 
the Santals and the Bathudi sub-castes in the 
election to the Udala Assembly constituency 
It shows that either a member 
of Santal or Bathudi sub-caste has won 
this seat except in one case in 1977 when a 
member of Bhumija was elected from this 
constituency. 


helping him in the course of collection of materials and other data for this paper. ` 


& 
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POLITICAL INTRIGUES AND THE 
LESSONS OF‘ CHARNOBYL. 


Edger -Cheporov, 
_ Novosti political correspondent Writes 

I will quote a passage from a letter. by 
Herbert Zinter, a US citizen, to Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov. “I would like 
to convey my sincere, heartfelt condolences 
to those who could have suffered or died as 


a result of the accident at the nuclear power . 


plant’, he wrote. “Those of us who trea- 
sure friendship and people more - than 
- political intrigues want to wish you all the 
best in the aftermath of the. disaster... 
I want to finish my letter by expressing 
hope that our peoples will become friends, 
not enemies, one day. Iam convinced that 
you and your people desire peace as much 
as the US people do.” 
the a 


These days quite i letters like the 
one I have just quoted are being” delivered 
to the Soviet Union. What I really like 
. about these messages is that those who have 
sent them in want and actually do imagine 


themselves in, our shoes, perceiving our. 


disaster as their own. Many letters -offer 
help: Some public and private’ medical 


institutions in several Western: countries : 


have volunteered to take „part in handling 


the aftermath of. the Chernobyl accident: 


Fourteen' nuclear physicists at ‘an atomic 


power plant in the: north of Scotland said 


‘politician to some ‘extent. 
' reäson'for thé leaders of ‘states to’ stick to 


on the’ generally accepted, 


(Re-translated from : 


‘of all. 


Current Affairs: 


they were prepared to go to Chernobyl at 


once to help their Soviet colleagues. 


Oné‘of’the most crucial’ lessons’ of 
Chernobyl is, as Mikhail Gorbachov put it, 
the fact that the accidént has put to test the 
West's political ethics. - But itis not’ only 
the ethics ‘of professional politicians. We 
are living at a time when everyone is a 


I do not see any 


one brand of ethics, while ordinary citizens 
stick'to:another one, in dealing with crucial 
global ‘issues.’ Jam-also convinced that a 
policy conducted by.a stdte must be based 
time tested 
prinerpiss: of decency. 


When the other day I was listening to 
the story of Prof. Robert Gale, of Califor- 
nia University, who ‘is handling the .after- 
math of. the Chernobyl accident together 
with his Soviet counterparts, I thought that 
Dr. Gale must be a very decent man, first 
What was‘his first reaction to the 
events in Chernobyl? It was to offer the 
Soviet people his help. Did he act like a 
politician under the circumstances?’ He 
certainly did. The events of the past few 
weeks, Dr. Gale says, have proved our res- 
ponse to nuclear holocausts can only be a 
limited one; so’afyorie who thinks people — 
canbe giveri quick aid ina nuclear war is 
wrong. His conclusion; . a nuclear war 
must never be fought. Dr. Gale has offered 
us an example of a thinking in a nuclear era. 
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‘Tam convinced that the position held by 
sich people as Dr. Robert Gale isa model 
pəsition on which the USSR and the US as 
well as all the nations inhabiting our small, 
fragile planet. earth, should base their 
relations. 


Another lesson of Chernobyl is that we 


have seen Washington and some. of its allies ` 
trying to use the misfortune that has befallen 
us to sow suspicion and animosity toward ` 


the USSR and render us political and econo- 
m.c damage. .The EEC sanctions against 
the socialist countries, prompted by people 
across the Atlantic, are the casein point. 
Tke common market ‘‘experts’’ 


proclaimed violations of radioactive pollu- 
ticn standards, But they had never needed 


such facts, in the first Place, as the only ` 


thing they had wanted was to pollute the 
atmosphere of mutual trust in Europe. But 
have they succeeded in doing'so ? 


` Apparently, they have not, as what we 
seeing now is how. truth cleans up lies. 
While in Moscow and at Chernobyl, we 
hate been given real facts about the situa- 


tion, said IAFA Director-General Hans 


Bliz. He also said he opposed attempts to 
scare the West Europeans with the Cherno- 
byl disaster. Things went so far, he added, 
that in my homeland, Sweden, some. papers 
frortpaged reports alleging that while . visit- 
ing the, Soviet Union I was exposed to a 
radiation dose exceeding the annual level 
permissible to an expert. So I had to 


undergo a medical examination which revea- 
led that the dose I-had been actually exposed, 
to d.d not exceed the one inherent in tooth- 


X'reyin Bee As. 


Sy, 33h, 


: did not. 
re_y on any verified scientific facts when they. 


Pr 
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_ There has been an almost unlimited | 
flow of reports estimating the number of 
earlier accidents at American. and West 
European nuclear power plants, In Britain‘ 
one nuclear facility was reported to -have 
survived through 300 accidents. . But how 
many knew. about these? Predictably, 
during a recent debate at the House of 
Commons Britain’s Tory Government was 
severely criticised’for attempts to withhold 
information on major disasters at nuclear ` - 
power plants, including those that had 
produced radio-active leaks. 


Finally, the most important lesson. of 
Chernobyl is in the fact that the fatality of 


-anuclear conflict has suddenly been made 


appallingly clear against the background of 
the accident, so it dawned upon many, as’ 
it had never done before, that a nuclear 
holocaust was inadmissible. Comparing the 
aftermath of the Chernobyl disaster with 


| that of a nuclear war, Isaac Asimov, an 


‘American writer, predicted that if the United 


States delivered a first precise and devasta- 
ting nuclear strike at the USSR, Western ` 


- Europe and the rest of the world .would be 


wiped out, too. He said, and justly so, that 
the more people realized what they would - 
bein for in the event of a nuclear war the 
stronger they would'voice their demands to 
ban nukes, only to make President Reagan’s 
foreign’ policy lose ground. 


Indeed, the Chernobyl events invite us , 
to drawing conclusions about both the 
military and peaceful uses of the atom. But 


_ at what conclusions will the US arrive? 


The Pentagon has warned the West Euro- 
peans that children and pregnant women 
should be advised against staying ona wet 
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soil and grass, being caught in arain or 
walking in pools of rain water. The advice 
has been meant for the people whose homes 
are in.close proximity to the US Pershings 
and Cruises, whose land the US wants to 
turn into a. oridgehead for deploying its new 
mass destruction means, the binary weapons. 
Such is the real worth of US ‘‘concern”’ over 
children and pregnant women. 


The real worth of Washington’s “dedica- ` 


tion to the cause of peace” can also be 


perceived from the US reaction tothe new. 


Soviet initiative advanced in the wake of the 
Chernobyl accident. The USSR announced 
an extention of its self-imposed moratorium 
on nuclear testing till August 6. 
Gorbachov also reaffirmed his proposal to 
. meet President Reagan instantly in the 
capital ofany European state orin Hiro- 
shima to agree on a nuclear test ban. 
Washington was unimpressed. 


Source: Issued by the Information 


Dept. of the USCR 
. Consulate General in 
Calcutta. 

: —APN 
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FROM ADDICTION TO CURE 
Drug Problems in Israel. 


Rick Rael, writes 


- During the last 10 years or so, Israel has 


finally begun to get to grips with its drug 
problem. As a result of this increase in 
public awareness, drug clinics have. been 


Mikhail 
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springing up in maor cities ‘throughout the 
country. 


Rick Rael, who works at the Jerusalem 


_ Institute for Drug Problems as a volunteer 


tells us a little about drugs in Israel and the 
methods of rehabilitation within the Jeru- 
salem clinic, 


As many as 6,000 people in 1 the Jeru- 
salem area have various drug problems, and 
if estimates reported by the police are accu- 
rate, there may be as many as 30,000 drug 
abusers in Israel, Although statistics may 
vary, a drug problem in Israel undoubtedly 
exists and affects the lives of thousands 
within every strata of Israeli society. 


` Since the establishment by the Health 
Ministry of the first drug abuse clinic in 
Jaffa in 1973, various state, private and 
voluntary institutions’ have confronted the 


' myriad number of problems associated with 
' drug addiction. An increase in public awa- 


reness of the issues involved with drugs has 
begun in Israel over the last several years, 
though the degree of the problem remains 
well below that of the United States and 
other Western countries. 


Drugs in Israel 

‘Some experts maintain that certain 
drugs—including hashish and opium—have 
existed in this part of the Middle East for 
many years and have not needed any intro- 
duction to people here. Hard drug use, 


however, came in the 1970’s with the hallu- 


cinogenic LSD, soon followed by cocaine. 
This fell into disuse among Israeli drug users 
due to its high cost and the fact that for the 
drug addict, it failed to provide the much 
sought after sustaining ‘high’, By the late 


. 
z i 
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Jerusalem have opened ‘and treat! thousand ' 
of people with. drug'problems:: 

Situated in‘one:of the’ older and more. 
attractive residential areas in‘the capital, the: 
Jerusalem Institute for. Drug. Problems.. 
currently:sees: over 150 ‘clients every. month 
on an outpatient basis: A strongly commi- 
tted staff of 12 psychologists and counselors 
increase in thé. availability of;such - hard is directed by Dr Jordan Scher, a psychiatrist ` 
drugs among the frequent. drug users: in who came to the clinic in 1983 after opera- 
Israzl,.as ‘police. information -shows heroin‘. , ting several drug treatment centers in the . 
acccunting for. nearly 25% ,of the: drugs: United States. Unlike other clinics through- 
seized in 1984. Though’ not. considereda~. out Israel, the Jerusalem center does not 


197)’s,,a form: of heroin: called ‘Parsi: 
(Pesian) was introduced into the country. ` 
` Brcught into Israel from Turkey and. grown- 
- largely in Afghanistan, *Parsi* is an impure. 
forn of the'more potent whité heroin found 
elsewhere. Brown in color, ‘Parsi’ is inhaled 
and the particles absorbed into the blood- - 
Stream. Statistics tend to establish an 


` hard drug, hashish usage in Israel has elici- « 


ted -he concern of many. including. „former. 
addicts who. attest to the effects. of hashish. 
that invite the user to go on and experiment 
witt other: more potent drugs. Increased 


awa -eness on the part of Israeli‘ officials has’ 


also Zocused on the abuse of such ‘legitimate’ 


pharmaceutical drugs‘such as valium and” 


code=ne,- making drug abuse an issue affect- 
ing <ll'classes of Israeli society. . . 


“n'a positive sense, experienced: profe- 
ssiocal workers, familiar: with: drug abuse 
in Is-ael, maintain that the situation is diffe- 
rent chan in the US or Europe: ‘lighter’ 
~ and ess intensive both in the types of drugs 


and -he-way. they are used. The drug abuser © 
in Is-ael prefers to use more than one.drug . 


(called poly-abuse) and though difficult to 


treat it,hasless of the severely damaging | 


psyckological problems associated with 
_ consptent use of one particular drug, sugh 
as herein. 


Goal; 


| Since the Jaffa clinic .was. established, 
othér drug centres -in' Haifa. 


t 


“time.” 


Akko and.. - 


prescribe the substitute drug,. adolan 
(methadone), for its patients. Itisa policy - 


„based on Dr. Scher’s belief that adolan or 
methadone, 
‘in treatment, is only a holding operation, 


“though sometimes beneficial 


replacing one addiction with another.” 
Dr. Scher maintains, that “if someone is 
really serious about breaking the habit, then 
with proper non-addictive dedication we 
can have them off the hard drugs in a short 


í 


Treatment at thẹ Jerusalem clinic focuses 
on five fundamental goals that are uniform 
for each' patient that enters the program. 
Rehabilitation of the drug abuser must 
include, according to Dr. Scher, “the imme- 
diate need to free them of their drug depen- 
dencies and the often criminal behavior 
associated with maintaining their lifestyle.” 
Once this can be established, the clinic : 
workers concentrate on finding. employment 
or job-skill- training for their clients, who. 
because- of drug’ difficulties ‘have’ failed to 
hold: steady » jobs or, in many cases, have 
little-or no vocational skills.. Relationships © 
with family members and spouses, seriously 
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disrupted -by addiction, are‘re-established by- 


clinic’ workers. The participation and 
support of relatives in the rehabilitation of 


the drug abuser. are viewed ‘by counselors ` 


‘asanextremely significant step in helping 
. the’ person turn away from addiction. 
“What follows,” Dr. Scher indicates, ‘‘is an 
attempt to create a healthy emotional pat- 
tern in our patients-that can overcome what 
we see as the despair of an ‘I can’t make it’ 
attitude.” 


Cara, A Success Story 


Though the. problems in treating: the 


drug abuser ‘are varied and complex, indivi- 
dual success stories do occur and offer hope 
both to those. working in the field of drug 
intervention and those hoping to break free 
of their addiction. A drug counselor atthe 


Jerusalem Institute enthusiastically described’ 


the situation of a young 20 year old woman, 
Cara (not her real name), who came to the 
clinic with a history of drug addicton since 
age 15 and a family background that inclu- 
ded several drug abusers. Her life: was a 
familiar cycle of crime and addiction. 


counselor related how even when Cara 


The 


Dad 


came to her for help she was told only toi 


return when she was not under -heavy drug 


influence, thus giving a clear signal that she - 


truly wanted to change her life. 


Cara managed to return for another 


visit, feeling hopeless and depressed. Every ` 
possible resource was utilized in helping the | 
young woman break her self-defeating life-. 
Concerned family members were. 
contacted to provide support, an additional: . 
' city social worker became involved. and. 


style, 


eventually a private tutor was found to help.. 
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Cara with basic skills, since she had comple- 


ted only six years of school. The intense 
effort led to dramatic changes in Cara, 
remarked the counselor, She further noted, 
‘Cara began to take an interest in herself 
and believe. for the first time that her life 
could actually be turned around.” 

Presently Cara is Studying at a.vocatio- 


. nal school inthe Jerusalem area and has 


maintained a drug free life for many months, 
She hopes to‘finish her schooling soon and 
find employment. When asked about her 
remarkable recovery in the last year, Cara 
reflected, “I began to get sick of myself 
every time I looked into the mirror. TI felt 
I was getting worse by the day and I didn’t 
know where it would end. I wanted help 
badly and fortunately for me, people were 
there to help.” Cara smiled and added, 
“I think I came to. the right place atthe 
right time.” 


Source : NEWS from: ISRAEL— 
Jul.-Aug, 1986 


REGULATING NOISE FROM ILLINOIS 
AIRPORTS. 


Marvin Frankel writes 


Over the past 10 to 20 years the environ- 
mental problem of noise—from industrial 
machinery, motor vehicles, aircraft and a 
host of miscellaneous sources has gained 
increasing attention... l 


The Noise Status of Illinois Airports 


There are'more than 100 public airports 
in the State of Illinois. The technical and 


economic study (henceforth Economie 
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Study ) carried out in 1980-81 to assess 
the impact of the proposed noise regulation 


found that 14 of these airports would be in.. 


. violation... All‘ off the airports accommo- 
date jet aircraft. Indeed, the airport ‘noise 


problem, in Ilinois and elsewhere, is essen- . 


tially a jet noise problem. 


The Study. indicates ‘that statewide 


approximately 97,000 dwellings are affected 
by noise. levels in excess of 65 Ldn. and 


about 5,200 of these experience noise levels | 


of more than 75 Ldn The most serious 


problems downstate in terms of dwellings. - 
affected are at the Moline-Quad City and 


For some of the’ other 
such as Champaign- 


Peoria facilities. 
downstate airports, 


Willard, Daaville-Vermillion County, Gales- _ 


burg, and Quincy, the number of affected 
dwellings is small. The core of the problem 
‘lies’ at the two Chicago airports. The 
O'Hare and Midway environs combined 
contain just over 98 percent of the total 
housing units over 65 Ldn with O'Hare alone 
representing 89 percent. Virtually all hous- 


. ing units over 75 Ldn. are located at these = 


two airports. This is not surprising. In 


downstate areas, with low population and ` 
extensive open land, the forces that pack. 
people and housing close to, airports are ` 


much weaker than in the crowded, land- 
Short areas in and around a major city. . 


° 


The figures are based largely on data 
‘developed or available around 1980. The 
Noise Abatement Office at O’Hare reports 
that between 1979 and 1984 the 65 Ldn. con- 
tour has contracted, with the number of 


dwelling units subjected to noise levels . 


in excess of 65 Ldn. declining by. about 


17 percent to the total of 86,400. It 

attributes the improvement to the ' changing 
composition of the air carrier: fleet and, | 
specifically, to the introduction of more’ 


' modern, quieter aircraft and the. retirement 


of some of the older, noiser vehicles... At 
Midway airport, the number of air carrier . 
operations (though not total , operations) 
has increased over the past several. years, 
and the relative importance of jet operations 
apparently has increased. Hence, the 65 
Ldn contour may have grown, Accordingly, 
it should be understood that the figures may 
not give an accurate indication of the 
current status of individual airports. At the 
same time, the general impression of the 
extent of the noise, problem in the state and 
of its relative importance at different loca- 
tions remains reasonably reliable. 


` The Adverse Effects of Noise 


Noise as a pollutant, depending on its 


_ type and intensity, can produce various 


effects on people. In the case of airport’. 
noisé, the main effects are recognized to be ` 


` speech and sleep interference and annoy- 


ance. The type of noise emanating from 
airports is typically variable and intermi- - 


' ttent, rather than steady and _ continuous. 


As an aircraft passes overhead, the: peak ~ 
noise on some properties adjacent to the . 


“airport might average 90-95 dBA. outdoors, 


or 70-75 indoors, rising to this peak as the 
aircraft approaches and diminishing as it 


. moves away. . For a given residence Or group | 
of residences, flyovers are generally irregular. — 


in the course of a day, with one or more 

peak periods ond intervals of low activity. i 
There may also be considerable variation 
because of shifting wind conditions. “Such f 
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variation may aö occur because of efforts 


by the airport tower ` to limit the noise - 
impact ona given residential sector. The . 


resulting Ldn measure averages the noise 
level over the high or peak periods and the 
moderat and quieter periods. - 


The noise levels caused by aircraft fly- 
overs disrupts speech and other types of 
communication. At 90-95 dBA outdoors, 
sdeech may be all but impossible for 10 to 20 
seconds, and at 70-75 dBA indoor it may be 
difficult to talk for 5 to 10 seconds. In testi- 
mony at public hearings before the Pollution 
Control Board, numerous citizens living 


near airports complained of difficulty con- , 


versing with family members, hearing their 
, televisions or stereos, and using their tele- 
phones. Communications problems arise 
also for instrutiens such as churches, hos- 


pitals, and schools located near airports. | 
In schools, classroom instruction may be ` 


impaired or cempletely interrupted for 5 to 
30 seconds with each flyover. At an airport 
like O’Hare, depending on wind direction 
and traffic, such flyovers may occur every 
minute or two and may continue for a few 
Or even several hours. 
Abatement Office reports that as of 1984, 


. 93 schools were located within the 65 Ldn 


~ 


contour. 


Even lower noise levels also disturb 
' sleep. 


change in his sleep level, affecting the quality 
as wellas quantity of sleep. While many 
people can adapt their .sleep‘to repeated 
noise exposures, the adaptation is only par- 
tial. The frequency of awakening may be 
ereduced, but there is little or no ‘adjustment 





and noise levels. 


well above. 


The O’Hare Noise 


Noise. from passing aircraft may | 
either awaken an individual or cause a | 


to disturbance in sleep level. The proba- 
bility and the severity of disturbance incre- 
ase as aircraft passbys increase in number 
In general, outdoor noise 
levels of 45dBA with windows open and 
55-60 dBA wtih windows closed are consi- 
dered adequate for uninterrupted sleep. As 


the noise increases, adverse effects set in. 


There is greater sensitivity to aircraft noise, 
and other types of noise as well, in the other- 
wise quiet late hours, and especially when 
sleep is disturbed... The occasional night 


'- operations at:some downstate Illinois air- 


ports generate peak ‘sound levels that are 
At O’Hare Airport, which 
accommodates a greater number of night 
flights, the problem is more severe. 


Annoyance is a psychological response 
to a given noise exposure. It may result 
from speech or sleep interference, but it can 
arise in a variety of other circumstances. 


-The perceived unpleasantness of the noise 


is a factor in annoyance, as is any anxiety 
or apprehension that the noise might ‘cause. 


‘In studies done with jet noise, one of the 


factors adding significantly to people's. 


_ annoyance was their implicit fear for a plane 


crash. Other factors influencing the degree 
of annoyance are the frequency and duration 
of the noise, the time of day that it occurs, 
its informational content, and the back- 
ground noise against which a particular 
noise Occurs... ) 


Medical research has established that 
high noise levels can produce a number of 
physiological effects of consequence, inclu- 
ding hearing loss; cardiovascular . stress, 
blurred vision, colitis, and migraine head- 
aches, Such noise levels can ‘also aggravate 
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existing physical and mental: health prob- 


lems... The present, predominant view of ° 
the. burdens. imposed by aircraft noise is . 
much the, same as that. expressed if .a. 
1976, FAA statement on noise abatement . 


policy, : 


“Aircraft noise disturbs the normal. . 
activities. of airport neighbors—their _ 
sleep, and relaxation—_ 
and degrades their quality of life... 
Depending on the use of land contigu- 
ous to.an airport, noise may.also effect, 

_ health, services, and other. 


conversation, 


education, 
public activities. 


Although there may be indirect and 

~ subtle social and psychological harms, 
aircraft noise is predominantly an 
annoyance problem. 
-sent any direct physical health danger 
to the vast majority of people exposed 
(quoted in the Pollution Control 
Boaed’s Proposed Opinion and - Order, 


p. 71}. 


1 


Asa corollary it may be noted, that in 
contrast to many other pollutants, the effects 
of noise`are transient and noncumulative. 
Once the source is removed, there are no 
lasting impairments. 


_ The: Rights, Wrongs, and Complexities of 
* Airport Noise 


Situations of environmental pollution 


are commonly thought of as involving two- 
parties, transgressors (polluters) and victims. - 
The latter are seen to suffer burdens imposed: 
by the eae: legal or improper actions of the 


. Some distance from, built-up areas. 


. It does not pre- - 


former, and are accordingly entitled.to relief... 


The; case of airport; noise is:more com-:. 


plicated. 


An airport requires a large’ amount of 
flat, open land. Large expanses of land are 
ordinarily available only at the edge. or ` 
Thus, 
when first constructed, an airport may have - 
little or no housing nearby, and the noise 


‘impact from its operations is small or negli- 
' gible, 


Over time, the airport may grow. 
through physical expansion and an increase 
in the-number of aircraft operations. Con- 
currently, people who seek housing, and the 
real estate developers who serve them, are 


drawn to locations around the airport. 


They are attracted by some of the same 
factors that earlier attracted the airport— 
vacant land and good drainage. They are 
attracted also by the supplies of water and 
power that have become available, by good 


‘access to road and air transportation, and 


by the economic activity that the airport - 
supports and generates, The airport and: 
residential land thus: become juxtaposed, 
making conflict all but inevitable. 


The introduction in 1958 of the comm- 
ercial jet transport,’ with its substantially 
increased requirements for acoustical space, 
greatly intensified the opportunities for con- 
flict and increased the scale that confliet 
might attain. Land proximate to the larger 


_airports began to experience significantly 


elevated noise levels, and land that earlier 
had seemed distant from the airport became 
subject to disturbing noise levels. Increasing 


' numbers of households found that, whereas 


their residential surroundings previously had. . 


N 


‘been ‘atively quiet, ‘they now were subject 
' to noisy overeat: : E 

_ Interestingly, the initiation - and' expan- 
sion of jet traffic seemed not to inhibit resi- 
dential development’ around airports. The 
Pollution Control Board, in issuing its recent 
opinion and order on the proposed regula- 
tion, cited a number of examples of this 
phenometion that had been reported during 
- the lengthy series of hearings. In Bensen- 


ville, a suburban community bordering. 


O'Hare, the population grew 40 percent 
from 1960 to 1970, while in nearby Wood 


Dale the population rose over 175 percent 


in the same period. In several other town- 
_ ships in the area, over, 500 single- -family 
dwellings were built between 1970 and 1978, 
and over 800 multiple family units were 
constructed on land with noise levels of 
75 Ldn or greater The airport manager 


. for Springfield Capital reported that the air-' 


port authority had objected to 12 cases of 
zoning nedr the airport and had lost all of 
them. Other instances of close-in incom- 
patiblé development were reported for the 
‘Quad Cities and Decatur airports. These 
examples highlight the fact that control of 


zoning for residential development and con- ` 
trol of the airport and its development. rest | 


with different jurisdictions... - 


The conflict between airport users and 
nearby residents thus results from the inter- 
_ mixture of several forces. Many of. those 
living in noise-affected. dwellings moved to 
those dwellings after the airport and its 
noise patterns were established. Some were 
attracted by new. residential developments 
‚whose location was ill-conceived and impro- 
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perly controlled. “Others purchased ani 


properties as they came up for resale. In 
both cases, one might reasonably suppose 
that the purchasers had some awareness of 
the nearby airport and its noise, In contrast, 
others living near an airport may be fairly 
regarded as victims of factors beyond their 
control, such as changes i in aircraft types or 
expansion of the airport and its activities, 


Meighborhood amenities such as good 
schools, good roads, good police services, 
and attractive nearby parks tend to be capi- 
talized into property values. So also do 
neighborhood disamenities. Thus, one 
expects a property enjoying one or more 
such amenities to be worth more, other 
things equal, than a’similar property with- _ 
outthem. By this reckoning, a residential 
property burdened by a noise level of, say, 
75 Ldn should be worth less than a similar 
property experiencing only 70 Ldn. and still 
less than one subject to 60 Ldn. Many eco- 
nomic: studies have been made of the rela- 
tion between aircraft noise and residential 
property values. While the results are not 
definitive, they suggest, on the average, 
about a 0.6 percent decline in property value 
per décibel increase in the’ noise level... 


A final point on property valuation 
deserves mention. To the-extent that airport 
noise is reduced, other things ` remaining 


_. unchanged, the values of properties surroun- _ 
.. ding the airport should rise. But it does not 


follow from this that the elimination of the 
airport would’be favorable to the value of 
these same properties. The reverse would 
doubtless result in many cases. Airports‘are 


focuses of economic activity. The income 
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they generate, the employment opportunities 
they provide, and the transportation access 


they afford all help to support and -enhance | 
the property values of nearby communities. 


We do not know the magnitude of this posi- 
‘tive force, but it surely helps to compensate 
for, and in some instances may more than 
offset, the losses due to noise. The goal of 


aoatement obviously must be to control 
and limit the effects of noise without impair- - 


ing valMergencraline airport activities. 


`~ 


Methods of Abatement and Their Implications : : 


There are several methods for reducing 
aircraft noise.or mitigating its impact. 
First, a noisy aircraft may be- replaced with 
a later generation, quieter machine, or its, 
engines may be replaced - or retrofitted to 
reduce noise. Second, the manner of opera- 
ting the aircraft may be modified. Within 
limits, its landing and ‘departure profiles 
can be changed and selected runways can-be 
used so as to reduce noise emissions to resi- 
dential properties. Third, sound-absorbing 
earthen berms can be strategically placed on 
an airport to reduce the transmission of. 
engine testing and run-up noise. Fourth, 


actions that directly involve the noise recei=’ 


vers can be taken. Dwallings.can be insula- 
ted to reduce noise pass-through, noise 
emission rights. can be purchased from 
homeowners, and clear areas can be establi- 
shed by purchasing and converting or demo- 
lishing residential structures in high noise 
areas. Finally, the activity level ofan air- 


port can be reduced. Night- flights, .whichs- 


carry a penalty in the Ldn noise “measure, 


can be reduced or eliminated, ` ‘and. the PUM, 


ber of day flight c can be restricted, alt 


while other are more expensive. 


a “STE Su 


More than a decade ago, the Federal 
Aviation Administration prescribed noise 
standards to be met by the air carrier- fleet 
and future dates for achieving compliance. `` 
Under those standards, the fleet has gradu- 
ally become quieter as new generation air- 
craft have been introduced and older a‘rcraft 
retired or retrofitted with quieter, engines. 


. At present, close to 90 percent of the US 


fleet has achieved what is called Stage II 
compliance, and movement continues toward 
the eventual attainment. of Stage IIE 
compliance. D 


Opportunities for application of the . 
remaining abatement methods depend on the 
conditions at individual airports. Some of 
these methods are of relatively low cost, 
| Changes 
iñ aircraft ọperating methods are generally 
low cost and, in some conditions, can yield 
substantial reductions in noise levels. . The 
purchase of noise emission rights, or ease- 
ments, can entail significant costs, depending 
upon the number of dwellings involved. 
Such easements may cost from 2.5 percent 


to perhaps 17 percent of property value, 


depending upon the noise status of the pro- 


_perty. The noise insulation of dwellings is 


yet more expensive, with the cost, like 
easements, also varying with the Hole status 
of the airport... 


The near-term noise problem at down- 
state Illinois airports appears manageable - 
through the application of one or more of 


the mitigation methods described, though in 


certain instances the airport authorities may ` 
need to request an exemption from the noise 
limits. But a longer-term problem will 
remain.. Jet traffic at some airports will“ 
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grow over the coming years, pushing up the 
noise level, though this force will_be offset 
. in some degree through a changing fleet mix 
that incorporates quieter aircraft. More 
important, in the absence of countervailing 


policy, residential development around air- . 


ports including development within: mode- 
rate and even high noise zones, can be 
expected to continue. The result will be an 
intensification of present effects or the 
undoing of favorable effects from’ any abate- 
ment measures that may have been taken. 
The proposed regulation requires that the 
proprietors of airports in violation of the 
standards make good faith efforts to per- 
suade local zoning authorities to prevent 
development on existing or prospective 
noise-sensitive lands, and this could have 
beneficial consequences. Further, an airport 
proprietor is exempt from violation if non- 


Class A land -is converted to Class A or. 


residential land subsequent to disclosure, 
through publication of a noise contour map, 
of the noise level on that land. 


The situation at ths Chicago airports: 


both for the near land the longer term, is- 
O’Hare airport, the busiest — 


less tractable. 
such facility in the world, in 1985 supported 
about 750,000 operations, of which about 
12 percent were at night. Over 75 percent 
of these operations are by large air carrier- 
type aircraft, and over 95 percent of them 
are by jet aircraft. About 86,000 housing 
units are presently contained within the 65 
Ldn contour, The Economic Study sugges- 
ted that modifed day and night operating 
procedures could, by themselves, 
about a substantial shrinkage in the noise- 


affected area and in the number of affected 


‘housing units. The feasibility - of - these 





_ complex operating environment... 


. port authority. 


bring. 


f 


changes remains to be tested in O’Hare’s 
The air- 
port has undertaken and partially completed 
a program of constructing noise-attenuating 
earth berms at strategic locations around the 
airport, and it has underway a program for 
assessing alternative procedures for noise 
abatement during aircraft departures. These 


“steps will doubtless achieve a measure of 


success, but will still leave perhaps 50 to 60 
thousand dwelling units within the 65 Ldn 
contour. As was indicated for the down- 
state airports, the least costly method of 
treating the remaining dwellings would be 
through the purchase of noise easements. 
The cost for those dwelling units in the 
65—75 Ldn interval might run in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 million to $120 million. 


The remaining dwellings might be noise- 


insulated at appreciably higher per unit costs 
(and without any assurance that this .action 
would bring compliance), for an outlay of 
perhaps $75—$85 million. These costs 
might be defrayed over, say, a five-year 
period through an increase in landing fees 
charged to airlines or by passenger ticket 
surcharges. An alternative approach for the 
estimated 3,200 dwellings located above 
75-Ldn would be their purchase by the ajir- 
This approach would be 
expensive, carrying an` aggregate cost of 
perhaps $235 million. This cost might be 
reduced somewhat through redevelopment of 
at least some of the ‘acquired land. How- 
ever, from an economic vantage point, pro- 
perty acquisition even with allowance fora 
redevelopment offset, is difficult to justify. 


Sta Reh: 


a Midway airport currently supports about 
190;000 operations per year, or about ones — 
quarter of the number of its neighbor to the 
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north, The opportunities for noise abate- 
‘ment at the airport are unfortunately limited 
“by its size or compactness, its geography and 
is constrained pattern of operations, ‘with 
residential properties around it to the east, 


“west, aud north and, with a gap, -to the . 


‘south. Because: of this residential pattern 


and restrictions arising from runway lengths, 


there.is little opportunity for noise abate- 
ment through the kinds of operational 
changes considered for O’Hare. The mitiga- 
tion options that remain are the relatively 
expensive ones of easements, insulation, and 
property: acquisition. Thus, despite the 
‘lesser scale of Midway’s noise problém, the 
- absiacles to achieving compliance appear 
fully-.as great: as those at O’Hare. The 
problem could grow inthe future since the 
1984 master plan study for the airport pro- 
jects significantly enlarged noise “Contours 
for a 

-In its discussion of the proposed regula- 
tion, the Pollution Control_Board refers to 


the’ noise problems at O’ Hare atid Midway. 
as “massive” and recognizes that a solution | 


is not attainable in the short run. -It appears 


to acknowledge the limited reach of its own . 


pows rs, as well as the powers of airport 
proprietors, in the vane comment : 


i ` 


t . 
` rt 


. the noise problem. Units -of federal, 
state, and local government as well as 
the courts, industry. the real estate 
industry, developers, proprietors, and 


` potential buyers and sellers of homes 


must all participate to some extent if 
progress is to be forthcoming. For its | 


«for the coming’ years. 


‘|. This Board. by itself cannot solve 


part, the Board will establish a noise 
. Standard for public airports and require 
_. that certain information be made availa- 
y ble ‘to the public. This action will 
make a small, but hopefully Significant, 
dent in a very large: problem. The 
‘authority and ability to zone around 
airports, develop and purchase quieter 
aircraft, alter flight operations, ànd 
_ educate the public about potential noise _ 
problems rests with other entitles. 
.. (Proposed Opinion and Order, 
“pp 115-16.) 


In anticipation of compliance ‘difficul- 
p 


ties, the Board provider inthe regulation, 
as previously noted, for an adjusted standard 


. that might be soughi-by an airport unable to 


meet the prescribed noise limits. It is car- 
tain that the two Chicago airports will apply . 
for such a standard, and itis probable that.. 


. . Several non-Chicago airports will’ do the 


same, It is also virtually certain, based on 
events to date, that the power of the Board 
to adopt the regulation will be challenged in 
the courts and that subsequent enforcement 
actions for violations will be similarly 
challenged, - Hence litigation isin prospect 
Finally, ‘at the politi- 
cal level, the recent controversy over a 
proposed regional ` airport authority for 
the Chicago area appears destined to 


continue. 


* The author is professor of economics at: : 
the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign , 
and was a principal author of the study cited. 
evaluating the economic impact of the state s 
Epe to regulate airport noise. 
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1S WHEAT ‘THE SUBJECT OF © 
SCIENCE? © 


Wheat, this ancient agricultural crop, 
has been forever focusing the attention both 
of wheat growers and scientists. Ever wider 
varieties are selected in keeping with many 
modern requirements—high yields, resis- 
tanceto cold, to drought and pests. The 


most important requirement is that good - 
and tasty bread is made from these multi- 


tude oY varieties. < 

The Institute of Wheat and Sunflower 
Growing in the district of Tolbukhin sees to 
all the tasks listed above. A system of 
laboratories provided with the latest air con- 


ditioning and vegetation equipment has been . 


setup there. These facilities have made it 


_ possible considerably to shorten the time 
‘needed for the selection of new wheat 


varieties. Formerly experiments were carried 
out in the fields and they took from ten to 
twelve years. The period of ime has now 
been cut~ by half.. The samples under 
experimentation are placed jin several 
air-conditioned chambers at the same time. 


One does not need to wait for a severe 
‘winter if one has to test wheat resistance to 


cold. Temperature ‘in the-respective chamber 
drops much below zero as it would on the 
coldest winter day. In the next chamber 
‘there is a hot spell’, in the third—the meet: 


pest conditions are reproduced. 


Every selectionist . keeps watch over 
25,000 biological units. He selects those 
varieties which offer the highest yields; and 


countries. 
. varieties to Bulgarian conditions is one of 


' the ones that are ‘most resistant to cold, 


drought and pests. He selects them and 


tests them again. 


Then he takes them out to the field to 


be grown under natural conditions. This 


goes on until the best sort is obtained. All 
wheat varieties now grow in Bulgaria have 
been? obtained at the Institute. They are 
noted for their vitality and high productivity. 


~ By way of illustration; we could say that if - 


in capitalist Bulgaria the averge yield was 
between 1200.:and 1300 kilograms per 
hectare, itis today between 4000 to 4500 
kilograms per hectare. Yields are even 
higher in certain individual patches of 
land. 


Wheat has a characteristic which proba- 
bly few people know anything about. The 


‘Same wheat variety cannot grow equally 


successfully in different countries, not even 
in different ‘regions of the same country. 
Scientists in.related institutes all over the 


. world exchange information and Wheat sarı- 
' ples, High-yielding varieties of wheat are 


often imported, but. they turn out to be 


unsuitable for Bulgarian conditions. Con- `. 


versely, high-quality Bulgarian wheat varie- 
ties do not yield the same results in other 
The adaptation of foreign wheat 


the tasks of the Institute in Tolbukhin dis- 
trict. Kiril Djelepov, who hasa doctor’s 
degree in agricultural science, drew our 
attention to yet another characteristic of 
wheat, ‘We are in a position to obtain 
high-yield wheat varieties between 6000 to 
7000 kilograms of grain per hectare. But 
they are no good for making tasty bread. 
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Conversely, we. have established that very 
good bread is made from some low-yielding 
varieties, We-have put ina great deal of 
. scientific effort in obtaining the best kind of 
bread from the highest-yielding wheat varie- 


ties. And I must say our achievements. are 


-i quite noteworthy ° 


The experiments under way of testing 
the immunity of wheat, are of great impor- 
tance to future varieties. 

_ass2rts that immunity is a major. factor 
which-will determine wheat quality in future. 
“We shall even be content to abtaining lower 
yields’, he says, ‘but we shall creat such a 


variety which will need no spraying with any . 


’ chemicals. This means we shall keep the 

- natural environment free from pollution, we 
shall protect the health of people and the 
fertility- o£ the soil. 


~ 


of the Institute. M. Savov has been given a 
special laboratory for this research. The 
final results have been very encouraging. 


Over the past few years the selection of | 
beans has also become one of the problems | 


worked out at the Institute. Ever since 
beans were sown in the Bulgarian fields, the 
stalks of thiscrop have always been low, 
scft and difficult to handle with machines. 
Therefore a large percentage of the crop is 


wasted at harvest time. 
herd bean stalks were discovered in Mexico 


and South America, But the American plant. 


cculd.not be put to use immediately, and 


its beans are black. The Bulgarian people 
have traditionally preferred white beans - 


The experiments conducted so far have 


Marko- Savov- 


T heview is shared by the management - 


The desired tall and ` 


doni that we shall soon attaim. the desired 
result. Then the gathering-in of bean crops. 


- with harvester combines will become quite 
‘easy, and waste will be drastically reduced. 


The scientists working at the Wheat and 
Sunflower Institute are confronted “with 
many tasks: to improve the bean and sun- 
flower varieties now under cultivation in 
Bulgaria and to scientifically assist specia- 
lists in all districts where wheat is the basic 
Crop to supervise the new wheat varieties, 
etc. Bulgarians highly value the scientists’ © 


efforts. New and better conditions have 


been created successfully to use science 
in the cultivation of’ wheat and. other 
agricultural crops. 


Source : News From Bulgaria 
July-August 1986 


NOTES & NEWS 
New Charoite deposits discovered 


New deposits of charoite which has - 
gained general recognition in the recent 
years in the jewellery business. have been 
discovered in Aldan (Siberia). Untilrecently, 
its production reserves have been known 
only in the Soviet Union where it was first 
uncovered in 1978 on the Chara river and 
got the name after it. 


The new deposits layin ancient semi- ` - 


destroyed volcano rock, The stone here is 
rich in diverse tinges, as for example, snow- 
white and densely violet. Charoite heads, 


` by West Ukrainian State and collective 
farms. : 


t 
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rings, breeches and vases are in big 
demand, O 


Soviet Features 


Space research helps farming ~ 


- Information obtained by Soviet-manned _ 


orbital stations and satellites enabled Soviet 
scientists to specify agrotechnical charts used 


Scientists of the Western Research Cen- 
tre of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
have made recommendations regarding the 
distribution of crops which helped raise the 
standards of plantation, cultivation and the 


productivity of soil. 


‘Under unstable climatic conditions 
endemic to the. Western Ukraine, local 


- farmers need timely information on the soil 


Situation. Local farms, cooperation. with the 
academic institutions on a contractual basis, 
get exact information in time for the addi- 
tional fertilisation of crops and about the 
beginning of the harvest season. Informa- 
tion obtained from space is broadly used by 
afforestation specialists, land reclamation 
workers and geologists. 


“We coordinate our efforts with our 


counterparts in the Academies of Sciences in _- 


other Union Republics in the development 
of an ecological atlas for the Soviet 


economy”, said Academician Yaroslav ` 
Podstrigach, head of the Western Research / 


_ Centre, 


E 
Soviet Features 


Cad 
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Volcanoes-detected from outer space 


Two giant volcanoes have been’ detected 
by Soviet Scientists on our planet—earth. 


One of them is covered by the Western 
Sahara sands and the second is under the 
Antarctic ice near the Ellsworth Highland. 


A Soviet-made radar system saw the craters 


from aboard Soviet sputniks, Kosmos-1500 
and Kosmos-1602. O 


Soviet Features 


Source : Science & Culture 
March, 1986 


Centre Should Not Take 


‘Unilateral Decisions 


Shri Jyoti Basu, the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal participated in the meeting of 
National Development Council held on 
November 8-9 last in New Delhi. Chief 
Minister reviewed different aspects of 
Country’s development and drawbacks; he 
said that the state could not be taken for 
granted—the notion should be discarded 
that decisions unilaterally reached in the 
nation’s capital were not to be questioned. 
While reviewing the plan targets, Sri Basu 
questioned the assertion of the Planning 
Commision that the major targets of the 
Sixth Plan had been reached. He further 
reviewed the economic policies, problems of 
national economic growth, reorientation of 
value structure, removal of regional imbalan- 
ces, educational planning etc. He said he 
did not believe that. the draft plan, if 
implemented, could- make any worthwhile 


“ 


. modest in making the assertion ; 
b= unaware of the serious doubls raised by 


contribution towards promoting 4 faster : 


rate i growth in the country. 


The National Development Council i js © 


meeting after an interval of nearly sixteen 
months... | 


We are assembled to discuss the, draft 


.Eocument prepared by the Planning Commi- 


- gion, Thé - Plan, 


~ 1985-90... 


Seventh Five-Year 


. Plan targets 


‘ To begin with, I am snra taken g 


ET by the selfcongratulatory note per- 
yading the document. The major targets ‘of 
the Sixth Plan, the document claims, have 
been reached. Have they really? In agri- 
culture, the achieved rate of growth men- 
tioned is with reference to the base year 
1379-80,- when farm production was inordi- 
nately low because of acute drought; the 
achievement is therefore largely in the nature 
o` a statistical illusion. In industry, the 
tzrget has been missed by a wide margin. 
Fae veracity of the success claimed in rea- 


ching the overall target of economic growth — 


a upon the supposed advances regis- 


sred in such relatively less important and _ ) 


a controllable sectors as. commerce and 
‘secvices, There is also the other claim that 
-tha proportion of population’ below the 
so-called. line of poverty has declined signie 
. cantly in recent years. I wish the Plan- 
ning Commission. were somewhat more 
it cannot 


- leeding economists and Statisticians , regar- 
the assumptions on thẹ basis of which 
sclaim has been advanced. Some. rather 


ee eae te 
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unconvincing statistics have been put 
forward concerning the incidence of unem- 
ploymént i inthe country. The fact that -a 
dramatic increase has taken place in thé 
number of registrations with the employ- 
ment exchanges, the magnitude now reach- 
ing nearly. 2.5 crore, as against less than 
1.5 crore in 1979, is not mentioned at all. 
And, of course, 
employment exchanges do not take into 


account the millions and millions of 


unemployed and under-employed’ in the 
countryside. 


Should we continue to delude our- 


selves? As we consider the span of close - 
to thirty-five years since the inception of 


national economic planning, certain facts 
stand out. The rate of growth of our per 


| -capita income is about the poorest even if 


our gaze is, confined to only the develop- 
ing countries. The per capita consumption 


of both foodgrains and textiles has declined — 
' over these three and half decades. 


Also, 


the registrations in the 


the per capita production of foodgrains has ~ 


. dropped in a large number of States during 
the Planning - 


the past ten- to fifteen years ; 
Commission document itself. draws.’ atten- 
tion to the inter-regional and. inter-class 
imbalances in agricultural progress... 
the exception of one or two States, real 
wages in rural areas have remained stagnant 
all over the country during these decades, 


- and are showing signs of actual decline in 
~ recent years. 
. markable strides registered in industry in 


There is no question of re- 


the fifties and early sixties under the auspi- 


ces ‘of an imaginatively . conceived public 
sector. The rate of industrial growth has, 


however, fallen off since the mid- 1960°s and 


With - 


ES 
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has- barely exceeded 4 percent per annum 
of late. As the draft document indicates, | 
major segments of the industrual sector 
have huge unutilised eapacity. Our external 
dependence has increased dramatically 


- during especially the past five years, Even 


on the Planning Commission’s own recko- 
ning, the burden of external debt servicing is 
likely to approach 20 per cent of export - 


| earnings in the course of the Seventh Five- 
- Year Plan and this too on the assumption — 


that remittances from our workers abroad 
would continue at the present level. .. 


‘Economic Policies 


| We are all aware of the recent shifts in 


economic policy at the initiative of the. 


Union government. The document circula- 
ted by the Planning Commission has a chap- 
ter on the framework of economic policy ; 


~ however, it by and large avoids any explicit 


discussion of these policy changes.. Eco- 
nomic growth for this nation, it is assumed, 
can be sustained only of the basis of growth 
of exports and growth of the luxury con- 
sumtion goods sector. “For stimulating. 
growth in these two areas, the Union 
government has generally -accepted the 
policy guidelines suggested by the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
To encourage exports, . reduction of the 


domestic per unit cost of exportable goods © 


is being considered of prime importance. 
For achieving this objective, the received 
advice being acted upon is to liberalise the 
mechanism of controls in the sphere of both 
trade and domestic production. Imports of 
foreign goods are being permited on a gene- 


rous scale, supposedly to enlarge the availa- ` 


‘bility of intermediate inputs for the produc- 


tion of export commodities as well as to 


_ ensure freer competition which could induce 


greater efficiency, thus leading to cost reduc: 
tion. For similar reasons, the curbs on 
foreign capital have been lifted and restric- 
tions imposed on the. operation of the big 
industrial and monopoly houses substan- 
tially relaxed.... 


Little rationale exists for assuming 
that. liberalisation of the system can 
lead- to any dramatic expansion in our 
exports or any improvement in balance of 
payments. The. experience in recent years 
is altogether to the contrary. Exports have 
increased dramatically only in those spheres 


‘ where there is scope for labour-intensive 


activity, such asin garments and diamonds 
and jewellery. In most ‘areas, our exports 
face the barrier of quantitative and other 
restrictions imposed by the developed coun- 
tries of the West; these restrictions will 
not be withdrawn merely because our econo- 
mic policies are sought to be ideologically 
reoriented towards the direction of the West. 
Import liberalisation, on the other hand, 
threatens the viability of several domestic 
industrial units, whose decline would 
aggravate the problem of unemployment. A 
breakthrough in exports, the draft document ` 
candidly admits, is ‘a key element’ in the 
strategy of the Seventh Plan. With meagre 
prospects of export growth. and a rising tide 
of imports following trade liberalisation, our 


balance of payments is likely to worsen 


further in the coming years. Already in the ` 
current fiscal year, we have begun to witness 
the negative effects of the new set of policies; ` 
in the first quarter ofthe year, the trade 
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deficit has soared by nearly 70 per cent - 
compared with what it was in the same, 
a periód i in 1984-85 


Problem of National Economic Growth 


No ‘spectacular economic growth. has 
taken place in the country because the. pre- 
ponderant sections of the nation’s popula- 
tion have been excluded from growth pro- 
cess, Only when we improve the income 
and édrnings of the nation’s majority the 
demand for agricultural and industrial pro- 


dacts would start rising. For the demand. 


would then emanate from not just the. top 5 
percent of the community, but from the 
entire range of our population We have, 
in other words, to create a market for our 
goods within our own country.:.That is to 
Sey, it hinges upon a restructuring of income 
distribution inthe country, which in turn 
dependi on the redistribution of assets. 


The modality for activatin g the. promi: 


impulses i is available to us. But we have to 
avail of-it. The aspect of regional imbalan- 
ces apart, as much as 70 percent of the 


growth in foodgrains output during the past- 


twenty years has been concentrated in barely 
‘15 percent of the total land holdings ; the 
draft Plan document itself draws attention 
to'this phenomenon. “It is not enough to 
. sey that a change in the situation can be 
brought about by the modernisation of the 


irrigation channel systems, by improvements. 


in drainage and water management, by 
Spreading the use of fertilisers and other in- 
puts as well as of bank and cooperative 
credit to the owners of small-sized holdings 
and to regions hitherto neglected. As long 
as bàsic- institutional reforms—and the 


- rapid and equitable “growth. 
-some States and regions have been discrimi-.. 


lopment tasks ; 


major reform has to be the redistribution of 
land—are slurred over, we will continue to 
fail to reach irrigation water and fertilisers: 
and credit to the poorer sections of the 


agrarian community. And till as. long as 
this is the state of affairs, there can be.no 


diffusion of incomes, without such diffusion, 
there can be no spectacular breakthrough in 
either agriculture or industry... 


Implementation of Alternative 
- Planning Strategy -~ 
Clearly, the kind of alternative planning’ 
strategy I have in mind cannot be put into 
effect through the devices of private initia- _ 


‘tive. The public sector must continue to be 


the principal instrument for enonomic trans- 
formation in the country. Whatever chan- 
ges and modifications in industrial and trade 
practices and in the application to techno- 
logy are called for will have to be under- 
taken under the leadership of the public sec- 
tor. No doubt it has to bè made increa- 
singly more efficient. This goal can be 
reached only if the working class in not 
alienated and taken into confidences.... 


Issue of Decentralized Planning— Once Again 


Major sections of the population, we 
are all aware, have remained outside the . 
orbit of the development process despite the . 
nation’s professed adherance to the goal of 
Similarly, 


nated against; the Union government’s: 

involvement, such as through fiscal transfers, 
has actually aggravated the discriminations. 
The Constitution leaves the States with the 
formal responsibility for most of the deve- 
the. increasing tendency. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


on the part of the Union Government to 


pre-empt the use of fiscal and monetary - 


resources has however led to a situation 
where most States are without the where- 
withal for accomplishing these . tasks. 
The format of planning and the modality of 
resource. management. we have been for- 
ced into have to be changed drastically if the 


nation’s sense of unity and integrity is tu be - 


saved from further strain. This calls for 
“decentralisation as much of control and 
decision-making as of resources. A re- 
ordered planning and economic system 
should, in my view, be featured by (a) devo- 
lution of planning down from the Centre to 
the States, districts, blocks: and. villages, 
with responsibility at all levels resting with 
, democratically elected bodies, and (b) a 
` similar devolution of financial and monetary 
resources, with the 


mic coordination but conceding control over 


a preponderant part of the financial and ~ 
‘monetary resources to the States and demo- 


cratically elected bodies at the district, block 
-and village levels. 


Centre should ant take Unilateral Decisions 


It is in this context that I would like to 
offer some comments on the financing of the 


Seventh Plan proposed in the draft. Plan. 


document - The document proceeds on the 
- assumption that the Union government. has 


the prerogative on all issues concerning,” 


monetary and fiscal resources and the States 
_ will have to abide by Central decisions. Till 
as long as the Commission on Centre- 


State Relations does not submit its reco-- 


mmendations and these recommendations 
arecnot acted upon, this no doubt is the 


Union government ` 
retaining the responsibility of overall econo- 
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formal position. 


forget about national planning and develop- 
ment, Again, recent experience should have 


- driven home the lesson that the States can- 


not betaken for granted ; the notion should 
be discarded that decisions unilaterally 


-reached in the nation’s capital are not to be 
_ questioned, 


There has to be’ general 
appreciation of ‘such realities as that the 


But if only the formal — 
‘position is to be stressed, we might as well 


te 


Union government should not on its own 


reduce the rates of income tax since such a 
decision affects the resource position of the 
States, or that the extra revenue derived 
from raising administered prices ought to be 
equitably shared with the States, or that the 
proceeds of market borrowings as well as of 
created ‘money Should not be monopolised 


' by the Centre, or that any repetition of what 


was done with the recommendations of the 
Eighth Finance Commission for 1984-85 


would completely. erode the faith in our 


democratic federal structure,... 


Conclusion 


The draft document placed before us 
exemplifies the problems that arise when the 


_ exercise of planning and the formulation of 


the Five-Year Plan is considered to be the 
prerogative of the Union government alone. 
I honestly do not believe that the draft Plan 


- placed before us, if implemented, could make 


any worthwhile contribution towards pro- 
moting a faster rate of growth or raising the 
living standards of the nation’s vast masses 
or reducing the incidence of unemployment 


or improving the country’s balance of pay= 


ments or narrowing either regional dispari- 
ties or the gap between the incomes’of the 
rich and the poor. Even at this stage, I 
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would therefore make one earnest plea. I 
zee no particular, reason why the National 
Xavelopment Council should rush to give its 
final seal of approval to the draft Plan docu- 
ment at this session. The document, I sugg- 
est, be circulated amongst the general pub- 
lic, as was the custom in the past, and as was 
Cone as recently as in 1978.with the Draft 


Five-Year Plan for 1978-83 prepared by the © 


then Planning Commission., The issues 
covered by the draft document are of over- 
-tiding importance to the nation, which must 
5e allowed to study itin depth along with 
Sroposals for alternative approaches such as 


suggested by the national convention of 
economists and social scientists organised in 
New Delhi on August 31 and September 1 
and the conference of economists held in 
Calcutta on October 10, 11 and 12. The 
National Development Council could then 
meet again, say, after an interval of three 
months, to finalise its views on the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan. Such discussions and 
democratic exchanges, would greatly enrich 
the content of national planning. 


Source : West Bengal 
_ December 1985 


. 


RE-PRINT 


THE NIGHT LAMP 


| Softly—-softly—softly blow, 


O night-wind, O restless wind : 
Hark, the thrilling note of midnight : 
Hush, O wind, go soft and slow. 
I, the Night Lamp, for thy sake ~ 
In fear and trembling keep awake : 


Tell thy secret in mine ear— 
' But hush, O wind, speak it low, 
News from far-off woods in spring 


Unto my room-corner bring ; 


I too havea word to send 
To the stars at darkness’ end: 
Take it in thine ear, O wind. 
Take it softly ere you go, © 


( Translated by -Lalit Mohan Chatterjee ) 
Modern Review, February 1937 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


WHERE SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND ECONOMICS. MEET 


` Jean MOULY: Writes 


we 


We have long known that the spontane-. 
ous operation of the economy alone cannot ~ 


be relied on to meet all human needs. The 

` system’s inability to provide for the wants of 
those who, temporarlly or permanently, had 
nothing to contribute to a mercantile society 
could in the past often be made good only 
by means of charitable institutions. 


The modern State, however, cannot 
leave it to charitable institutions alone to 
ensure that each individual receives the- 
minimum to which he is entitled as a mem- 
ber of a developed society, Besides, charity 
is all too often seen—perhaps by those who 
dispense it, but certainly by those who 
benefit from it—as implying that the recei- 
ver is inferior to the giver. 


E We shall distinguish three levels of 
possible action. by the public authorities : 


— first, straightforward action can be 
tion with a view to providing the basic 
essentials for those in need ; welfare is 
thus approached from the standpoint of 
end results. -This approach is corrective 
and may be described as purely social ; 


— second, action can be taken further up- 
stream in.the economic process: gover- 


taken at the level of income redistribu- - 


‘nments can influence- the economic vari- 
ables (investment taxation, etc.) in 
order to ensure that the economy func- 
- tions in such-a way as to produce 
socially satisfactory results ( in terms of 
employment, standard of living, etc.) ; 
this way of tackling social problems can 
be described as preventive as well as 
curative and can be said. to constitute 
an ‘economic approach to social welfare ; 


— third, there is an even more radical 
form of action that consists not in 
changing the economic variables only 
butin modifying the economic mecha- 
nisms themselves (for example by 
nationalising sectors of activity to 
make their performance independent 
of, or less dependant on the law 
of supply and demand). This may 
eventually. mean that the economic 
system itself is affected, with economic 
liberalism giving way to a socialist, co- 


operative, collectivist or some other - 


- such system. Action here is no longer 
situated at the level of end results or 
economic variables alone but at the 
level of structures and hence we can 

speak of a political approach to social 
welfare... 


It could be said that the modern Wel- 
fare State was born once the idea of adopt- 
ing ån economic approach to social welfare 
had been conceived. -Although Bismark had 
setup an advanced system of social insu- 


-+ 
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rance at the end of the last century, it was 


really only with the ideas of Beveridge, the 
‘author not only of thé cele>rated Report that 
laid the foundations for the British social 
security scheme but also of the Keynesian- 
inspired proposals set forth in Full employ- 
ment in a free society that the Welfare State 
formula came into being.... j 


It was not till after the Second. World - 


-Wer, however, that ` cicumstances: proved 


propitious for the concept of the Welfare 
State to take root and flourish. This- deve- - 


lopment can be attributed to a combination 
of three factors. 


- 


$ : z 
, 1. First of all, governments were faced 
with 4 situation requiring urgent action: 


ways had to befound of employing man- 
power that had been engaged in the armed ~ 


services, i.e. of putting the economy back 
on a peaceful footing and ensuring the full 
employment of the men who were about to- 
be demobilised. 


2. Next, a certain socialidealism had been 


kindled during the dark years of the war,- 


-with men’s hopes. being sustained by the 
dream of a better and more just society in 
., the future. There was.therefore the political 
will as well as the practical need to take 


action, and that will was shared by most _ 


political parties of the right, a or centre. - 


3. Finally, the theoritical “basis diendy 
existed: the ideas of Keynes had spread,- 
and the analysis contained in his General 
` theory of employment, 
had, in particular, been translated by Beve- 
ridge, in the work cited above, into poue 
recommendations. 


interest and money 


The subsequent development of the l 
Welfare State is well known although it is 


-difficult to measure it precisely : the growth 
. of national social budgets obviously gives 


only a very inexact picture since such bud- 

gets cover both too much and: too little for 
our present ‘purposes. It can be noted for 
example, that in the EEC countries (not 
including Greece, Italy and ’Spain) social 
protection expenditures rose from 10 per 
cent of GNP in 1970 to more than 27 per 
cent in 1982. 


Since then, because of budgetary cons- 
traints imposed by the recession and econo- 
mic stagnation, the trend seems to have 
“been reversed although, the needs ‘have 
increased. Has the Welfare State reached 
the crisis that some said was ineviatable ? 
' And, if so, why ? 


Tho Welfare State called in question : 


It would be futile to deny that the 
Welfare State is being called in question or, 
more exactly that its purpoSe and scope are | 
being reconsidered. Just as many different 


. reasons contributed to its development, so 
there are many reasons for this reconsidera- - ` 
tion. ‘Some are purely circumstantial but 


others are more fundamental. 


There can be no doubt, first of all, that 
times have changed, Growing demands are 
being made on the Welfare ` State as a result 
of the deep and prolonged world-wide reces- 
sion whose effects, especially in-terms of — 
unemployment, are’ far from over yet: the 
numbers of women and young people enter- 
ing the labour market have risen at the same 
time as the number of jobseekers receiving 
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unemploymept compensation. ` Simultane- ` 


ously, the ageing of the population is putting 
increased pressure on social medical and 
- other welfare services, especially the pay- 
l ment of old-age pensions.’ All this results 
. ina very.heavy economic burden, raising 


the question how much more society can 


afford in the way of transfers. 


_ Changes have also occurred in attitudes, 
-again with the result that current appro- 
aches to social problems are often called in 
question. The fears expressed. are of two 
kinds : 


— first, itis said that excessive protection 
is an obstacle to progress : 


This, it is claimed, results ina lack of 
labour flexibility that hinders progress 
and is costly in terms of social benefits ; 


— second, it is argued that there can be no 
progress without movement and risk. 
administrative costs and red tape, and 
red tape, and the removal of economic 
incentives. ` n 

_ Such criticisms, of course are levelled 

only against “excessive” systems of protec- 


tion which have gone beyond the optimum - 


point. The difficulty however, is to define 
what that optimum is, forit is bound to 
vary according to the socjety’s stage of 
development arid the constraints to which it 
is subject, Two principles, nevertheless; 
should perhaps be kept to the fore in trying 
to determine that, optimum : 


first, the economic productivity of 
social measures should constantly be. 
‘borne in mind... a 


1N 


second; the cost-effectiveness of social 
measures can often be improved through 
more rational organisation, and stricter 
management, which would make it 
possible to raise the optimum levels. 


Nevertheless, it is to be feared that such 
precautions. or. such arrangements may 
serve only to conceal a basic and perma- 
nent difficulty confronting the Welfare - 
State. Apart from action to change the 
economic. ‘structure itself, the purpose 
of the action is to correct the workings 
of the existing economic system.... Logically 
the social approach comes after the 
economic approach and depends on the 
expected or actual results of the-economic 


process. In other words, in the Welfare 


State asitis now concived the social app- 
roach, by and large, lags behind the econo- 
mic: approach. The development of the 
Welfare State may be hampered therefore if 
something is not done to modify the depen- 
dency of social action on economic action, a 
dependency, moreover, that is pernicious in 
itself since it ignores a fundamental prin- 
ciple, namely that the economy should serve 
man. . | 


The future of the Welfare State may 


- well depend on new conceptions : what may 


in fact be needed isa genuine integration of 


-economic-and social concerns and not, as is 


generally the case at present, a juxtaposition 
of two different concerns. 


Towards new ways of integrating social and 


economic eancerns ? 


There area number of elements to 
guide us in this search for new ways- of inte- 
grating economic and social concerns, The 
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spontaneous reactions of sociéties confonted- 
with the current realities, especially the rece- ` 


ssicn and economic stagnation at the begin- 
nisg of this decade, have many valuable 
- lessons to teach us in this regard, . 


Perhaps the most striking reaction was — 
the emergence and subsequent development - 


of a vast range of activities making up what 


_ has been called the undergound economy... ` 


There is no doubt that the uderground eco- 
namy plays a significant role in most of our 


‘sazicties not only because of its contribution. 


to production (doubtless often exaggerated 
by the specialists, but certainly amounting 
at present to over 4 per cent of the GNP in 
‘the major industrialised countries) but also 


because of its contribution. to employment . 


- (a survey conducted in Europe in 1979, for 
exemple, estimated that there were 10 
milion clandéstine workers in Belgium, 


rence, the Federal Republic of, Germany, — 


Italy, Spain and the United -Kingdom : to 


which should be added all the people enga- ~ 


ged in double-jobbing, often illegally). 


l ...Its fast expansion is no doubt largely 
due. to the contraction of ‘‘conventional’’ 
employment opportunities and. “hence the 


development of a marginal poverty economy. 


“Nevertheless, the scale of the underground 
economy is astonishing and analysts find 
that those engaged init are motivated not 


only by the pursuit of an income at any > 


cost. In fact, it'.appears that the under- 


` ground sector satisfies deep-seated aspira- -` 


tions of individuals and enterprises, which 
no doubt partly accounts for its growth. 
Employment in thé underground sector 
orans of course gn absence of protection, 


- becoming the rule, 


“and there is a very real danger that the 
= economically weak will be exploited by the 
Strong: but for many it also means ‘an . 


escape from administrative technical and 
financial constrains, which are “becoming 
increasingly numerous with each . passing . 
day. 


This eagerness to escape from cons- 
traints and to shape one’s own work accord- 
ing to one’s needs explains the success—like- 


wise spontaneous—of new atypical forms of 


Although these are far from ` 
they are tending to 
multiply. They consist of jobs that depart 
in One.or more ways from the traditional 
norm, which is to say jobs (1) that are not 
necessarily remunerated with a wage (2) 


employment.” 


_ that donot necessarily provide the only in- 


come of a household, (3) that are not nece- 
ssarily full-time and (4) that do not nece- 
ssarily involve a stable relationship between 
a particular ‘worker and a single employer. - 
They take the form in particular of-part-time - 


_ work, job-sharing, EUR AE and put-out 


work.... - 


w 


It must be recognised, however, that 
they often satisfy. aspirations, especially 
among members of what is commonly known 
as the “secondary labour force”, made up in 
particular of women and'young persons. 


..oince they area manifestation of. the 
working population’s aspiration to escape 
from a system in whick occupational. life is 
conceived as a slice of life asa whole, with ` 


. strictly defined limits (from 20 to 60 years of — 


age, eight hoursa day), they might enable ~ 
us todraw some lesson in an attempt to 
establish a new relationship between the 





‘community, leisure, etc. ). 
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individual and work that would decompart- 


mentalise working life. Social and economic 
concerns would then no longer be conflic- 


ting or even complementary : they would be: 


merged i in one and the same approach, © 
Such a new approach to the arene 
between the individual and work could be 


developed along three main lines. 


1. The first concérns the time relation- 


Ship between man and work The rigidity of 


hours of work, and even of the definition of 
working life, might be reconsidered. To 


' begin with, entry into and exit from working 


life could become gradual instead of being, 
as at present, abrupt.... Unemployment might 


then be looked upon as a positive transition - 


from one job to another needed to ensure— 
at a reduced social cost—the necessary flexi- 
bility of the -workforce and its access to 
higher levels of skill. - ~~ 


2: The second relates to technology. Fech- © 
- nological development seems to be moving 


towards a change in the physical relationship 
between man and work that could aid this 
new approach, For one thing, the increased 
productivity made possible by the new tech- 


nologies should allow people more free time . 


and thus encourage them to reorganise their 
use of time and reconsider working life in 
the light-of other activities (social, cultural, 
Another aspect 
of technological development also points in 
this-direction : computers, for example, seem 


to open the way for a greater decentralisa-. 
tion of labour, especially for office work . 


which can be done in small units close to the 
workers place of residence or even at home: 


Ld 


‘suffice. 
“through dialogue: and in the name of soli- _ 


this should lead to a better integration of 
working life into life ns a whole. 


3. A third area in which recent develop- 


~ ments teach us that much could be done lies 


in the reduction of red tape.. The encourge- 
ment of personal initiative is one of- the 
ways of prompting individuals to take a 
greater interest in their working life and 
hence to make it a closer part of their every- 
day life... 


But what are the conditions. the means, 


` for achieving the needed changes in the 


three areas outlined above? One thing 
seems certain: superficial changes will not 
New structures have to be devised 


darity. This is an essential condition if 
economics and social welfare are to become 
truly integrated and if the world of commerce 
is to make peace with the world of welfare 


not only in society at large but in n each of its 


members. 


So, new structure : but which 7...There 
are, at least, some common principles that can 


_ guide each of usin our pursuit of the goal. 


Here, for example, are three: 


— ‘first, the participation of all in the 
choices that effect the future of each : it 
is not for the few to impose their views 
on society as a whole; 


— such participation can only be effective, 
however, if every member of society is 
sufficiently conversent with the issues 


being discussed and in a position fo . 


form a judgement and express his views: 
this presupposes access to both informa- 


x 
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` tion and education, information to pro- 
vide each individual with the facts and 
education to provide him with the 
means to a sound judgement ; 


Cad 


— but none of this can be effective unless 


. people’s opinions can be freely formed | 


_. and expressed ; respect for founamental 
- freedoms is therefore the keystone of 
‘this approach. ` 


All this may seem to have led us far 
from our starting point—the future of the 
Welfare State—but only seemingly, since the 


Welfare State must. necessarily think of itself 
Social concerns cannot . 


‘as a global State. 
remain separate from economic concerns: 
to >ear fruit they must pervade all our acti- 
vities and transcend them. 


Source-; International Labour 


Review May—June 1986 _ 


ENVIRONMENTAL PRIORITIES 
IN INDIA AND SUSTAINABLE: 
DEVELOPMENT 


“T. N. Khoshoo Writes 


Environment has been defined “as the 
sum total of all conditions and influences 
that effect the development and life of orga- 
nism”, This is a comprehensive definition 
as it stresses its totality, and’ every living or- 
ganism, from the lowest to the highest, inclu- 
ding human being, has its own environment. 


Historically we have been serious min- ` 


ded about environment and the basic philo« 
~ ‘ * 
sophy has been one of harmony with nature 


as against western concept of conflict with 


nature. We followed the latter during the 


last 150 years or so. 


Since our independence,...we are among 
the „first ten industrialised nations of the 
world.... Associated with any development, 
there is always some amount of environmen- 
tal degradation. Since we did not havea 
culture of pollution control, we haye with ` 
us today a huge backlog of 38 years (1947- 
85) of pollution and ecodegradation.... Way 
back in 1957, when environment was not 
even talked about, .Panditji wrote: “We 
have many large scale river valley projects ` 
which are carefully worked out by engineers, 


I wonder, however, how much thought is ` ` 


given before project is launched, 'to having 
an ecological survey ofthe area and to find 
out what the effect would be to the drainage 
system or to the flora and fauna of that area, 
It would be desirable to have such‘an ecolo- 
gical survey of these areas before the project 
is launched and thus avoid an imbalance of 
nature”. One marvels at his sensitivity-for 
maintaining environmental balance and one 
also marvels at the total lack ofit at the 
bureaucratic / administrative level. If the 
latter had followed what Panditji had said, 
we would not have been in the: present ` 


environmental mess.. 


Time has come when sustainability in 
development Has to enter in our planning 
process as one ofthe basic and permanent 
objectives. However, sustainable develop- 


ment needs to be properly paraphrased. 


* Extract of the Presidential Address of the 
Seventythird Session of the mite Science Cons . 
gress, Delhi 1986, , 


$ 
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Twelve areas have been identified. where 
priority action is needed: In fact these 
would also constitute important steps to- 
wards sustainable development Sru 


Populatioń Stabilisation 


Resources shrink as people multiply and 
demographic pressures lead to economic 
pressures, 
tions, three projections for 2001 AD are: 
High—1052° 5M people, Medium—991 5M 
and Low—959'2 M. .While we account for 
~ about 15% of the world population, we have 
only 24% of the world area available to us. 
The crux of the matter is that future popula- 
tion growth has to be related to the resourse 
base. In other: words, since there is -an 
upper limit to the availability of land 
(329 M ha) and most other resources, we 
need to know the carrying capacity of our 
country. This is an EGIS task to.be 
accomplised, ... 


Integrated Land Use Planning 


Land is one of the important compo- 
nents of the life support system and has 
been overused and abused. Fourteen years 
ago, Mrs. Gandhi said about land, 
no longer afford to. neglect our most impor- 
tant natural resources. This is not simply 
an environmental problem but one which is 
basic to the future of our country”. Ours is 


a predominantly -agricultural country where ` 


land comes first. There are a number of 
competing demands on land, like agricul- 
‘ture, forestry, grasslands, urban and indus- 
trial (including mining) development and 
transport. The existing legislations are weak 
and need to be updated with reference to 
change in land use, A strategy must be 


Following some basic assump- - 


“We can- 


1984-85. 


+ 


developed to cure the past damage as also 
insulate the country, from future damage to. 
land. This would lead to dynamic Land use 
Policy. The country already has a National 
Land-use and Waste Land Development 
Council with two Boards under it. 


Connected with land use planning is 
Watershed Management, a problem of utmost 
urgency on account of the fact that our water 


regimes in the mountain ranges are threate- 


ned resulting in the depletion of water reso- 
urces along with the attendant problems. 
Himalayas are the most threatened water- 
sheds of the world and need immediate atten- 
tion.: Wherever science-based reclamation — 
work has been attempted, remarkable results 

have been achieved and sediment loads, 


which are otherwise very high both in our 
rivers and reservoirs, have come down and ` 


protective, productive and economic benefits 
have accrued. 


We neeed- to evolve environmentally 
sound and economically viable Water Con- 
servation and Management: Policy at the 
earliest, otherwise the much needed gallop 
in the food production may not come about 
and industrial activity may stagnate and 
what is worse, rationing of drinking water 
may become order of the day. 


Healthy Cropland and Grassland 


= The country has performed very well in 
agriculture and production has increased 
from 50.8 Mtin 1950-51 to 155.5 Mtin 
It has to go up to 275 M t in 2000 r 
to feed a billion people. There isan urgent 


‘need to boost productivity per unit area per 


unit of time. ‘The solution ‘to our problem 
lies in closing the gap between actual and 
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potertial yields and thus go vertical rather 
than horizontal in agriculture. The latter 
is mot possible as there is no more land 
available. Our agriculture would require 
another heavy infusion of genetics, espe- 


cially genetic engineering and cognate scien- 


ces. Itisindeéd gratifying that ICAR, on 
its cwn, has taken to biotechnology.... 


The loss of top soil, quantity-wise, is the - 


m izimum in India, being 18.5% of the total 
soil loss at the global level. 
very serious, considering the fact that India 
has only 2.4% of the land area of the world. 


Strategies to reduce the top soil need to be © 


developed on an urgent basis. 


The problem of grasslands and overgraz- . 


ing has not received the deserved attention. 
It has been responsible for eco-degradation 
due to the fact that we have world’s largest 
number of livestock which productivity- 
wise are very poor. In fact parallel to 


human population, there is similar explosion - 


in livestock; Excessive number of livestock, 
particularly in ecologically. fragile areas, like 


the hills, leads to very serious environmental ° 


consequences. The livestock in their present 
numbers and form are a big menace and 
pose a serious threat to long range ecolo- 
_gicai security. A concerted effort needs to 
be made and a 13 point strategy is suggested 
in this address, which ranges from livestock 


survey and improvement, method of feeding; | 


grassland improvement, controlled migra- 
tion, ‘odder banks, to settlement of nomadic 
tribes, etc. 


Woodland and Revegetition 
The effective forest cover today is peri- 


lousiy low being hardly 14% when it should i 
have been 33% in the plains and 60% in 


This is indeed. 


the hills. The causes of destruction though 
many and varied, are reasonably well known. 
Coupled with this is the- widening gap bet- 
ween demand and supplv of wood for 


| diverse.uses like’ firewood - (87.5%), timber, 


and industrial raw material including paper, 
board, wooden crates, newsprint, etc. Affor- 
ding long term ecological security, and 
supply of the goods and services to the 
people and industry through a well thought 
out plan of. production. To achieve these | 
objectives, three broad types of forestry, 
namely Conservation, Production and Social l 
Forestry. need to be practiced, 


Conservation forestry will cover naturl 
vegetation in watersheds, -fragile ecological 
areas and conservation ‘areas, where no 
commercial exploitation can be allowed: 


Production or Commercial or Industrial 
forestry aims at meeting the raw material 
demands of all forest-based - industries. 
These areas could as well be plantations and., 
not forests. By and large, these should be . 
bankable projects.... With minimum of 
fresh inputs industrial forestry can start in 
India by applying principles of. genetics, 
agronomy, plant protection and other in- 
puts like biotechnology and tissue culture. 
Infact, the whole area of forestry is langui- 
shing for S and T inputs and will do so till 
such time the leadership in this areas does 


. not go to technical hands. 


_ ` The third type of forestry is Social, 
Community or Agro-forestry. This have | 
essentially similar or intergrading objectives, 


. and -have succeeded op non-government 


land. Basically this-is a multipurpose fore- 
stry for food, timber and fodder to meet 
village needs that. would relieve pressure on 


= 
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ou 
conservation forests... The programme is.. 
meant for rural poor and is, therefore, loca- 
tion specific. l 


There is need for considerable inputs in 


forestry with regard to science and techno- - 


logy, education and training, and demons- 
tration, if it has to meet the foregoing objec- 
tives. Future success will depend on how 
well agriculture, forestry and animal husban- 
dry, the three land-based vocations, can be 
integrated at the village level so as to afford 
protection .to our conservation areas, and 
ensure production and socio-economio bene- 
fits to wood based industry and the rural 
areas at large. 


Conservation of Biological Diversity 


The biological wealth of the country 
is very rich. with nearly 45,000 plants and 
65,000 animal species. However, our efforts 
at conservation have been: directed -to the 
conservation (more correctly preservation) 
of the big cats as also some large mammals, 
crocodile, birds, etc. and we have ignored 
altogether plants, forest trees in particular, 
as also microorganisms and mangroves and 
marine biological wealth. These are major 
lacunae in our efforts. Even in the case of 
big cats, the'stress has been on the art of 
wildlife rather than the science of wildlife... 


In fact, we seem to have forgotten a simple. 
biological truth that there is no fixity of spe- 
28, spreads and in | 
‘course of time, it wanes due to. biotypic 


cies. A species arises, 
depletion and/or changing environmental 
conditions. It is-because of this that the 
present day forms of life constitute hardly 
1% of the total that have existed on this 
plane. All conservation efforts have to be 


directed to keep the species away from. dec- 
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line. Obviously, this is not a game of num- 
bers and putting a fence round the’ area is 
only the very first and preliminary ‘First 
Aid” step, To ensure conservation in space 
and time, we need to havea strategy based 
on principles of genetics and evolutionary 
biology. We are far from it. 


Another crying need is to .base the con- 
servation effort on an ecosystem basis and 
not on species basis. In this ‘connection on 
paper we have over 207 Sanctuaries and 44 
National Parks but, in practice, we ‘have no 
idea of the holdings in these areas. There 
has been considerable adhocism in declaring 
sanctuaries and National Parks, some of 
these are hardly 0°04sq.km. Area-wise all 
the sancturies and national parks have to be 


‘related to.the minimum area demand of the 


Species (animal and plant) that they are 
supposed to contain. The areas for which 
such and indepth exercise has been done by 
very knowledgeable botanists, zoologists 


~ and foresters, are the proposed Biosphere 


Reserves. We precisely know what is aimed 
to. be conserved.... We, must take expedi- 
tious action and establish the Biosphere 
Reserves. These are areas of vital impor- 
tance to the country. For instance, the 


Silent Valley and the adjoining regions have 
contributed 20 major genes for disease and 


pest resistance in the case of rice. Similarly, 
India has contributed 152. economic plants 
whose centres of diversity are located in our 
country. While we, as also tropical/subtro- 
pical world, are gene-rlch because centres of 
origin/diversity .are with us, purposeful 
manipulation’ of these genes has been done 
by the developed countries who are crop- 


‘tich. However, the basic genes come from 
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us.. The protection of species and varieties 
that are gene-rich is therefore very impor- 
tant. In time to come, Protected Areas 
Menagement will become a major global 
enterprise for saving valuable genetic 
wealth. | ~ ' G 

Like forestry, wild-life is also languish- 
ing for scientific inputs. 


tak= advantage of the newer advances like 
population biology, biosystematics and 
even biotechnology. Infact, university sys- 
ter has never been encouraged to enter the 
wildlife area of research and development. 


Earthworms are indeed - excellent eco- 
enrichers and need to be studied as they are 
one of the best friends of human race. 
Another aspect that needs to be looked into 
very urgently is the farming for fur animals, 
frog legs, turtle. meat, musk and high-value 
herbal drugs. These species have a use and 


there is infact already a cottage scale indus- « 


try based on these species. No amount of. - 
laws and policing can save these species 


because it affects socijo-economically the . 


hereditary vocation of the irura] communi- 
ties. Production of these species alone will 
make their collection from wild uneconomi- 
cal.. Crash programmes aimed at domesti- 


cation and production of these species is - 


called for because otherwise conservation 


for the sake of conservation can`not be | 


‘sold’ to the rural/tribal people of our coun- 
try who can be both the destroyers as also 
protectors of our wildlife. 


In the immediate future, the country 
must take to science-based conservation of 
natcral sites as also the biological diversity 
in p-ants especially forest trees, animals and 


_ It has never been ` 
trected as a life science areas so that it could - 


microorganism on land; in water, and 
marine environments. 
j 
Control of Pollution in Water and Air 


‘All development ‘is accompanied .by 
some form of pollution and in our case, the 
major sources are: domestic waste (both 


dispersed and point sources), thermal power, 


industry (in particular distilleries), irriga- 
tion, auto-exhaust emissions, abuse of 
agricultural chemicals, etc. Dispersed: 
source is as important because it affects 
both air and water due to odour and bac- 
teria from faecal matter. Domestic waste 
volume-vise constitutes up to 80-90% of 
pollution, but Biochemical Oxygen Demand- 
wise it is about 50% and the remaining 
50% is from other sources. 


The Department of Paviromnent and 
Central and State Boards have been able to 
control pollution from about 50% ofthe 
Polluting industries during the last 4 years. 

... However, the backlog is gigantic and is 
accentuated by the indifference of other 
Ministries/Departments/Public Sector under-, 
takings. | Minimum National Standards 
(MINAS) with respect to industry have been 
established and others will be established by 
about 1987. Implementation of MINAS 
would control pollution at source. This . 
should be particularly applicable to thermal | 
power plants,. distilleries and industries 
dealing with hazardous chemicals and 
vehicular exhaust. Thermal power sector 
needs to be kept under a very close watch 
and timely action alone will prevent acidi- > 


fication of our.atmosphere. ,.. In the -name 
of power generation, the country may pay 
much more by way of social costs, health `. 


- 
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budgets, loss of productivity, etc. if left 
unattended, 


= Bhopal should bea constant reminder 
to every one about how fragile our industrial 
safety system is and wecould have learnt 
much more from this unfortunate incident, 


Water pollution needs to be controlled 
River Basin-wise, like the Ganga Action 
Plan, However, at present what is being 
done in Ganga is only a “First Aid” Strategy 
and amounts to dealing with bricks, mortar 
and drain-pipes. Ganga, in fact, all our 
rivers, are to be looked at as resources. We 
need to take a total approach as also 
“Solution to Pollution by Dilution.” 


In the coming decades, the important 
problems needing attention and solution 
are: maintenance of water and air quality 
through control of domestic waste from’ 
point and dispersed sources, ensuring drink- 
ing water quality and control of contamina- 
tion of waterbodies and air pollution due to 
So2, NO,, SPM, toxic chemicals, hydro- 
carbons ; and noise, vibration etc., 
industry, agriculture, transport and human 
settlement sectors. e i 


Suggested Recommendations 


The principles of environmental mana- 
gement will have to be applied toall deve- 
lopmental activities.. Jnhereñtly, environ- 
mental management is: interdisciplinary and 
inter-departmental/ministerial in character. 
Furthermore, in.our country, land, water 


and forests are state subjects which means 


a very high degree of interface, between the 
Central and the State Governments. There 
is, therefore, an urgent need for a national 


x 


` national environmental issues. 
. was apportioned by the previous Govern- 


'to the Cabinet. 


ments on Population Policy, 
‘between Population, Land, food and other 


from | 


‘+ Importance, ; 
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body, outside the Department of Environ- 
ment, to advise the Government on pressing 
Such a role 


ment to the Scientific Advisory Committee 
With this in .mind, the 
following recommendations are suggested : 


1. The most urgent and pressing prob- 
lems for the consideration of sucha body 
would be the preparation of the National 
Conservation Strategy (NCS), not only 
involving Goverernment channels but also 
Non-Governmental Organisations. In fact, 
NCS would lead to National Environmental 
Policy. However, before it can be accom- 


_ plished there would be needed clear state- 


Interface 


resources, Carrying capacity; Integrated 
Landuse Management, Landuse classes, 
Land capability survey and Landuse Policy ; 
Water Conservation and Management Policy 
and other cognate issues regarding River 
Valley Projects, Dams and irrigation; 
Mining; .Policy on recycling and reuse; 
Policy on Hazardous substances; etc. All 
these issues can no longer be brushed aside 
and have to be dealt with scientifically on 
an urgent ii 


Such a m Departmental Body could 
also prepare environmental perspectives on 
issues of national. regional and global 


2. The recommendation of the Tiwari 
Committee about appointing well-trained 
and well-informed Environmental Advisers 
in all the ministries needs to be activised at 
the earliest. 


bd 
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3. A policy research and training ins- 
titute on the management of environment 
needs to be established to look after the 
training needs for Environmental Advisers 
as also take up work on some of the policy 
issues outlined above. j 


4. Special attention needs to- be paid 
tô the rehabilitation of Himalayas and work 

on Himalayan Institute on Environment 

and Development needs to be expedited as 

a Network Institute. ...Work needs to be 

intensified on this project, not only 
nationally but also regionally. 

_ Let me end where I began. So far, the 


nations of the world did not have a common `. 


past, but we are all now moving towards a 
common future through the area of envi- 
ronment on which depends the very exis- 
tence of the human race. Environment is 
truely multidisciplinary and all of us are in 
a learning phase. 


very complex. Let us recapitulate the 
aphorism from Rigveda : 


“Let knowledge and noble thoughts 
come to us from all sides”. 


Science & Culture. 
' June 1986 


Source: 


PRAYERS 

The noblest men of modern India have 
made/it, their lifework to bring, East and 
Wesi together. There has been, for instance, 
Rammohan Roy. Ha stood alone in his day 
for India’s union with the world on the 
broad basis of humanity. No blind belief, 


We need collective ~ 
wisdom from various disciplines to solve. 
environmental problems which are often. 


to fulfilment in the future. 


-no ancestral habit obscured his vision. With 


a wonderful breadth of heart and intellect he - 
accepted the West without renouncing the- 
East, and, singlehanded brought the new 
Bengal into being. Boldly he faced persecu- 
tion in his endeavour to gain for -us the 


_inalianable rights of man in the pursuit of 


truth, to make us realize that we also have 
inherited the earth. It was he who first felt 
and declared that, for us the Buddha, Christ 
and Muhammad had lived ; that for each 


_ one of us has been stored up the discipline 


of our ancient sages; that, whoever 
has removed obstacles from the path of 
knowledge or released the energies of man 
from stagnation, is our very own, and 


` through this kinship all of us are vested 
| with glory. 


Rammohan Roy builta bridge eleen 
India and Europe and remains, to this day, 
an inspiration ip all our creative activities. 


'.No prejudice or pride could make him deny 


the purpose of Time, the purpose that has 
not spent itself up inthe past but onwards. 


Rabindranath. 


Gleanings 
I discovered the secret of the sea in 
meditation upon the dewdrop. 


‘I prefer to be a dreamer among the 
humblest, with visidns to be realized, than 
lord among those without dreams and 
desires. . \ 

Of life’s two chief prizes, beauty and 
truth, I found the first in a loving heart and 
the second i ina labourer’ s hand. 


To be closer to God, be closer to’ people 


z 


The spiritual man is he who has experi- 
enced all earthly things and isin revolt 
against them. 


If you wish to see the valleys, climb to 


the mountain top; if you desire to-see the’ — 
but if 


mountain top, rise into the cloud ; 
you seek to undefstand the cloud, close your 
eyes and think. 


Kahlil Gibran 


Source: 
June 1986 


FEUDALISM; CAPITALISM . 
AND THE DYNAMICS OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE INA ` 
KANDYAN VILLAGE 


K. TUDOR ‘SILVA writes 


The term feudalism has long. = ‘used 
to describe the pre-colonial social order in 
the Kandyan highlands. 
zation of Kandyan feudalism Pieris (1956) 
emphasized the rights and. priviledges of the 
king and the aristocracy over the peasantry 
as evident in the land tenure system. ...The 
present paper investigates postindepen- 
dence changes in a 

‘here called Welivita against its historical 
background in colonial and pre-colonial 
times. The broader issue addressed here is 
how far contemporary social change in 
Kandyan rural society may be understood in 
terms of a long-term transition from feuda- 
lism to capitalism. 2° 


` Following ihai (1971:33- 35), the feu- 
dal mode of production can be characterized 


\ 


\ 


The Indian Messenger 


In his characteri- 


‘Kandyan village’ 
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: as follows: first, an economic surplus is pro- 


_ from feudalism, | 


eos 


duced by a labour force subject to’ extra- 


' economic compulsion; second, the economic 
‘surplus is privately appropriated by a social 


class not directly involvedin production ; 
third, the property in the means of produc- 
tion remains in the hands of the direct pro- 
ducer Subject to superior rights of an exploi- 
ting class. Inthe capitalist mode of pro- 
duction too,-the economic surplus is subject 
to private appropriation, but as distinct 
ownership of the means 
production’ is severed from ownership of 


‘labour ; itis thisthat permits the. transfor- 


mation of labour-power into a commodity, 
and with this the birth of wage relations.... 


Our primary aim is to present an ethno- 
graphic account of the dynamics of change 
in. Welivita during a 31 year period from 
1948 to 19794, Such a limited focus enables 


us to capture details of the processes opera- 


ting in the larger society.. The structural 
transformation mentioned earlier can not be 


- observed in all its’ details within a single 


village.. On the other hand we find that all 
or nearly all aspects of change in Welivita 
during the post-independence period can be 
seen as dimensions ofa larger transforma- 
tion affecting the Kandyan soraely as a 


whole. . | 


The Village | 


Welivita is located in what used to be 
the heartland of Kandyan feudalism. It lies 
at the bottom ofa fairly insulated velley 
situated some 10 miles to the south-east 
of the historic Kandy : town, - which as 
capital city of the pre-British Kandyan 
kingdom, ‘constituted the main hub of the 


aren errr nent ignite 
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feudal relations in the area. Prior to 1815. 
Welivita and some of its neighbouring 
villages in the valley constituted: a royal 
village (gabadagama) which produced an 


agricultural surplus and provided certain 


Services required by the royal family in 


Kandy under the service tenure system. 
During the British period (1815-1948), follo- - 


wing the abolition of the service tenure 
in 1832, Wehivita ceased’ ‘to be a service 
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village. The changes originating from 


_ the colonial rule, however, resulted in a` 
reorganization of the village social structure 
along semi-feudal lines rather than in a 


complete disolution of the feudal system. — 
As caste provided the key to the social as ` 


- well as economic organization of the village 


until after independence (1948), we may well 
begin our account by looking at the caste 
composition of the Vilpas: 





Table 1: . Caste Composition of Welivita, 1979 
Caste Name & Traditional Traditional Relation No. of oy  Pop-/ œ 
Caste Service ` to Rice Farming Households w lation mt 
Patti (officials) " Landlord/owner | 
P farmer 14 7.0 822 6.7 
 Navandanna/Galladu - . . owner farmer | 3 1.5 22 1.8 
(smiths) | oo 
Hena (washermen) owner farmer 18 9.0 94. 7.7 
Naketi/Berawa tenant ° ` J6l 80.5 1009 82.1 
Other . iio, 4 20 ° 21 17 
200 100.0. 1228 1000 


Feudal background of Welivita is evi- 
dent in its caste composition. In contrast 


to the commonly found ‘free’ villages where 


Goigema are normally in a numerical majo- 
rity, tae numerical predominance of one or 
more iow caste.groups seems to have been a 
distinctive structural feature of service 
villages5. The respective feudal ‘overlords 
required the services of some specific low 
caste groups in order to maintain their 
priviledged position in society. The exis- 


tence of customary and legal restrictions. 


applying to the low castes meant that it was 
easier to subject them to surplus extraction 
compared- tothe free peasants of Goigama 
caste, In other words, the caste system was 
an important element.in the ‘general ensem- 


` superior to them in caste hierarchy. 


ble of extra-economic compulsion’ prevailing 
in Kandyan feudal society, 


All iSite caste groups in Welivita belong i 
to the category of service castes, implying 
that they were at the service of ‘those ~ 
How- 
ever, it is wrong to think that the caste 


distinctions within the village were irrele- 


vant, The Patti, constituting a relatively 
low status fubcaste of Goigama, have held a 
dominant position vis-a-vis the other caste 
groups in the village., Their own conception 


of the past as well ‘ds some available evi- 


dence point to the fact that historically ‘the - 
administrative elite in the village came from 
the Patti caste. . Its control over. the other: ' 


np Ne, et = 
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three caste groups in: the: village ‘in turn 
‘. varied according to 


less than 10 percent 
tion and occupying intermediate positions in 
the local: caste hierarchy, have had some 


degree of independence compared to the. ' 


Nakati who are at the bottom of the .local 
caste hierarchy. Over 80 percent of Weli- 
vita’s population belong to the Nakati. 


(drummer) caste, whose traditional caste 


| occupations of drumming and dancing typi- 
cally involved dependence upon and obei- 
` sance to caste superiors. It appears that : 
' as principal caste servants attached to the: 
royal village, the local Nakati were ‘required 
to play a dual role as service givers and sur» 
plus producers. Their, physical concentra- 
tion in-this area in large numbers and . 


structural position within the caste hierarchy ; 
made it easy to mobilize them:as duty-bound:. . 
Š i 


caste servants. 


Its caste composition 


social entity. The: presence of a large con- 


centration of drummer caste people meant ` 


that their ‘caste service was not restricted to 
the village. ... 


t 


The Historical Background 


In an effort to-reconstruct the history of 


a Kandyan village one has to largely depend 


on general historical'accounts of the Kand- ` 


yan society. ...Regional histories are not 
available except: for the brief sketches. in 
. Lawrie (1896). Oral tradition and ethnogra-: 
phic evidence are also useful toa ‘consider- - 
able extent. 


Let us now examine the background of : 


Welivita in'each historical period. ae 


> 
` 


caste status. The - 
Navandanna and Re Hena, accounting for - 
of the ‘village popula- >». 


- India. 
as: chiefs of-the Buddhist ‘clergy gene- 


indicatés that ; 
` Welivita has never ‘been an independent ~ 


administration. 





The: Kandayan Period, (1500-1815): ` 


Feudal overlordship of the king, aristo- 
cracy, and the.Buddhist clergy was a central 
feature of the Kandyan.kingdom. . Ideologi- 
cally all land within the kingdom belonged 
to the king who distributed it among his: 
official and? subjects including the clergy 
according to their respective caste statuses 


< which in turn determined their duties to one - 


another and to the king. The king maintai- 


_ ned an exclusiveness from the Kandyan caste 


system by claiming Kshatriya .descent from 
The ruling aristocracy as well 


rally came from the aristocratic (Radala) 


 subcaste of Goigama which (latter) accoun- 


ted for the bulk of the pen in the 


l ai zi 


-The peasantry was broadly divided 
between the Goigama who were free pea- 
sants and the service -castes:. or: low- castes ` 


. which in many instanceg held land subject to 
caste service and other feudal: obligations, 
. Thus the caste hierarchy ‘provided the social 


farmework of Kandyan . ‘feudalism: At the 


. «pinacle of the caste hierarchy was the aristo- 
cracy which controlled feudal landholdings 


as well as administrative and religious offices 
that reinforced ‘their. dominant economic 
position. Atthe bottom of the caste hier- 
arcy, the level with which this study is 
specially concerned, were the service castes 


` which- were placed ina serfdom (including 
‘restriction upon their movement) and 


dependence,: their lower status and 


- ‘economic ‘subordination’ within the overall 


scheme determined by interlocking 
structures of caste, land’ tenure and -civil 


4 


` villages (Pieris 1956). . 


-village were collectively responsible for the . 


= -caste family. 
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In the Kandyan kingdom the rights and | 


obligations within the land tenure system 
were primarily determined according to the 
caste system, The king, aristocracy, Budd- 
hist temples and deity shrines each had 


service villages assigned to them known as. 
. gabadagam, 


nindagam, viharagam and 


devalagam respectively... 


AS a constituent part. of a royal village 
(gebadagama), the pre-colonial social order 


in Welivita was characterized by the land © 


tenure system -commonly found in service 


a service village were divided into three dis- 


° tinct domains i i.e. lord’s domain or muttettu, 


upper caste domain or pamgu (lit. shares) 
and low caste domain or nila pamgu (lit. 
service shares). The inhabitants of a service 


cultivation of the lord’s domain and transfer 
of its produce to the lord’s mansion. ...The 


land tenure system in,a service village gave | 


a weaker right to the service-bound low 


‘caste inhabitants and thereby placed them in 


a subordinate-servile position. Thus the 
system of surplus’ appropriation prevailing 


under feudalism was reinforced by. the caste ' 


hierarchy. . es 


The pre-colonial system of land tenure, 
however, was not without benefits to the low 
casie people. 
a service village, while subject to compulsary 
service, had been permanently assigned to 
the respective caste services. This meant 
that such land could not be transfered from’ 
one low caste to another or, more impor- 
tanily, from a low caste family toan upper 
...Lhus while the pre-colonial 
social order was marked by sharp social 


f 


. The low caste landholdings in' 


The landholdings in- 
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inequalities, there were customary mecha- 


nisms against further intensification of such 
inequalities through the now familiar pro- _ 
cess of exploration of the weak by the, 


stronger’. ; _@ 


This isthe background against which 
changes in Welivita during the’ colonial 
period must be examined. 

The British pened (1875-1948) 
The effect of colonial rule on Kandyan 


-rural society is yet to be analyzed in a satis- 


factory manner. On the one hand there is 
the dual economy thesis which. argues, that 
the development of a plantation economy by - 
the aliens had a minimal impact on the 
Kandyan villages (Snodgrass 1966). On the 
other hand there is the view that the pro- 
cessesemanating from the British occupa- 
tion of the Kandyan areas gradually incor- 
porated the rural population into the world 
capitalist- system (Ponnambalam 1980, 
Bandarage 1982). Various modes of interac- 


tion which now seem possible . between the 


colonial and pre-colonial systems have not 
been seriously considered in relation to the 
Kandyan society. , In any case, the, evidence 
from Welivita indicates that although ‘the 
rural social structure was substantially 
altered in the British period, there were also’ 
important structural continuities. 


One important structural continuity was 
that the British ‘administration of the Kand- 


yan villages upto 1930 or so was through a 


hierarchy of native headmen, adapted from 
the pre-existing feudal administration. 
These native officials were now made res- 
ponsible toa newly appointed government 
agent who was a British civil servant but the 
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social background of these officials as well 
as their method of administration showed 
much continuity with pre-colonial forms. 


...On the whole, the native adminitrative 
hierarchy headed by Rate Mahattaya served 
to reinforce certain structural. features 
stemming from the pre-colonial social order. 
These administrative offices were largely 
hereditary, although the competition for 
them may have increased in the latter part of 
the British period. -Fhe data from 
Welivita shows that there was a similar 
significance of the caste hierarchy in the civil 
administration during the British period. 


The Formation of a Gentry 


During the British period Welivita and 
the surrounding villages inthe valley saw 
the rise of an upper caste gentry which 
gradually established a dominance over 
the area. . 


The evidence from Welivita and Delum- 
goda reveals that the upper caste gentry that 
evolved during the British period possessed 
a feudal ideology... 


Second, from among the local popula- 
tion these officials were the first to benefit 
from opportunities for concentration of land 
wonership under the British rule.... 


| Third, the evolving production relations 
in the Welivita area retained a feudal 
character because of the fact that the land- 
lords used administrative as well as caste 
priviledge in extracting a surplus from the 
drummer caste. Both caste priviledge and 
administrative power stood as extra-econo- 
mic pressure weighing down upon the share- 
tenants.... 


During the latter part of the British 
period, there was an important transition in 
the power base of the local gentry from 
hereditary office in the home area to bureau- 
cratic posts in urban centres. Beginning in 
1920 or so, the members of the local gentry 
began to provide an English education for 
their children in boarding schools in Kandy. 
The composition of the gentry’ gradually 
changed. It nowincluded clerks, teachers, 
doctors, engineers and even civil servants. 
This transition corresponded to the efforts 
by the colonial government to gradually 
bureaucratize the rural administration with 
effect from 1930 or so. With its transition 
to the bureaucracy there was considerable 
outmigration from the local gentry mainly 
to the cities of Kandy and Colombo.... 


To sum up the changes that occurred in 
Welivita during the British period, as social 


‘securities inherent in the pre-colonial social 


order disappeared, there was an intensifica- 
tion of inequalities that originated in the 
caste system.  ...The village was by no 
means jsolated from the larger political 
economy of British Ceylon. The acquisi- 
tion of bureaucratic posts by the gentry 
signified new linkages with the town. 
There was also a giadual increase in the 
numbers turning into wage labourers 
in nearby tea plantations, particularly among 
the low caste groups. The overall pattern 
of social hierarchy within the village, how- 
ever, remained caste linked and the viilage 
economy retained a semi-feudal character, 


Post-independence Changes 


The social, economic and political 
changes in Welivita subsequent to national 
independence (1948), must be understood 
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against the semi-feudal background des- 


cribed in the preceding section. .Asa pre- 


cominantly low caste village Welivita remai- 
_ ned a more or.less exclusive domain of the 
local gentry. The organization and rela- 
tions of. production within. the village, 
specially in the arena of paddy cultivation, 
revolved around the caste hierarchy... 


It-was in the-political arena that there 
-wasan initial breakthrough in the transition 
to. capitalism: in: Welivita. Later- theré 
. Were parallel. changes. in the economic 
crganization.... . 


Political Change . 
The earlier forms of political conflict 


within Welivita.were related to competition 
for positions in the administrative hierarchy. 


The rise of a low caste politician in 
what used to be the seat’ of power ofa 
feudal kingdom may seem paradoxical, but 
it reflected the articulation and growing 
influence of anti-feudal forces throughout 
_ this region..., 

The follow-up of low caste.-politics in 
Welivita reveals its anti-feudal and, there- 
fore, progressive character. | 


. Following the national level transfer of 
power in 1956 from the UNP to a coalition 
Jed. by the newly established Sri Lanka Free- 
dom. Party (SLFP), there were more impor- 
tant changes in Welivita,. ... As- evident in 
` lacal. events,.the.SLFP contributed. to a 
greater crystdlization of an  anti-feudal 
ideology among. the -underpriviledged - caste 
groups in Kandyan rural society. The 
tenancy reforms introduced under Paddy 
Lands Act of 1958'unleashed a major attack 
on the remaining’ semi-feudal: arrangements 
inthe countryside. «.. | 


The.Paddy Lands Act sought to streng- 
then the.share-tenants’ position by bringing 
down the rent to a.fixed level and by provi- 
ding legal safeguards against eviction. .. In 
Welivita it in fact had a revolutionary effect 
on ‘dissolving semi-feudal production rela- 


' tions: The Act was followed by a period of 
’ turmoil in Welivita.... 


In summary, it can be said that an 
emerging low caste political leadership 
played a critical role in the processes leading 
to the disruption of the semi-feudal social 
order which had evolved in Welivita during 
the British period. The above-mentioned 
political processes in turn were closely rela- 
ted to important economic changes. that 


. occurred in Welivita during the post-inde- 


pendence period. 


Economic Change 

= As typical of Kandyan villages highland 
and paddy land constitute the major econo- 
mic resources in Welivita. The village 
covers roughly about 200 acres of land 
consisting of 127 acres of highland and 73 
acres of paddy. The highlands are used as 
housesites, home gardens and small plots of 
tea, coffee. coconut and pepper. Nearly a 
third of the highland area is not suitable for 
cultivation due to steepness, soil erosion and 
lack of water. Minor export crops, which 
thrive in certain other Kandyan villages 
(Morrison 1979), can not be grown success- 
fully in Welivita due to climatic and soil 
conditions. On the whole highland provides 
little scope for capitalization of agriculture. 


...in the early 1950’s there began a far 
more important change in the local agricul- 
tural scene. This relates to the utilization 
of certain paddy fields for cultivation of 
some vegetable crops during the dry season 
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_ ofeach agricultural year. „It was discove- 
red that the paddy . land ‘that -remained 
uncultivated during the season: due to the 
scarcity of water can now be-utilized for 
vegetable cultivation which has a lesser 
demand for water compared to. paddy. 
In effect, there evolved a crop «rotation 
between paddy and vegetables with the 
latter as a dry season crop grown primarily 


for the wholesale vegetable market. in ` 


Kandy. ...It also became. clear that 
because of the high price the vegetables 
fetched in the Kandy market, it -was 
far more profitable to grow itin the dry 
season even on land where paddy was tradi- 
tionally grown in.both seasons. Thus 
nationality and profitability of crop rotation 
became increasingly evident... 


Asevident from Welivita organized 
markets indeed have emerged, and vegeta- 
bles have become one of the principal cash 
crops in villages in this region. .. 

The seasonal vegetable cultivation in 
Welivita developed directly in response to 
the demand from the Kandy wholesale 
market, 


In Welivita through. market gardening 


of vegetables stratum of relatively success- 


ful commercial farmers has emerged. ...All 
the leading cashcroppersin Welivita belong 
to the Nakati caste, indicating that vegetable 
. cultivation in fact has enabled certain fami- 
-lies belonging to the bottom layer of the 
caste hierarchy to move up in society, 
Through their cash income from vegetables 
they purchased land on a moderate scale, 
educated their children and maintained a 
relatively high standard of living. They 


became clearly differentiated from the vast 


‘reform. 
‘for certain. 


transport facilities 


majority of the« impoverished low caste 
households. 

-As an-emerging low caste leader Mam- 
bara represented the upwardly mobile social 
stratum in Welivita.. His growing ‘influence 
showed that the -upwardly. mobile social 


‘stratum has gradually: surpassed: the - gentry 


as the dominant force.in the countryside. 
Mambara himself was a medium scale cash- 
croper. and-his political rise was in many 
ways linked with the development of cash- 
cropping. We already found that he gave 
leadership to the local campaign for ‘tenancy 
He also successfully: campaigned 
infrastructural: developments 
which directly contributed to the develoment 
of cashcropping in‘ the’ area. One such 
project - was reconstruction of canals 


resulting in a. substantial improvement 


in -the local. irrigation. system. Even 
more important-was his role in road building 
in the:area.. Until 1965 there was no direct 
motorable access to Welivita’ ‘because of its 
location at the ‘bottom. of a ‘steep valley. 
... Now: lorries from. Kandy can come to 
Welivita within 30 minutes and the improved 
have been a- major 
factor in the recent expansion of vegetable 
cultivation. 


The expansion of vegetable cultivation 
in Welivita proceeded hand in hand with the 
tenurial changes resulting from the Paddy 
Lands Act of 1958... 


The evolution of a crop rotation in 
Kandyan villages must be’ seen as a spon- 
taneous capitalist. development produced 
mainly by market mechanisms. It can not 
be directly attributed to.any specific produc- 
tion campaign by the government.... 
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The change in: cropping 
Welivita has been accompanied t 
reorganization of the rural ec 
heavy, capital outlay is now neec 
paddy and vegetable cultivation 
pre-dominantly in the latter. T] 
. owners of capital, namely out 
` and local cashcroppers, have bee 
beneficiaries of recent increase i 
vity of land.. Wage labour ha 
_replaced family and. cooperati 
labour as the predominant mode 
utilization in local agriculture. 
cttam labour still have a place in 
vation. The recent changes with 
economy has been accompanied 
increase in the numbers seekin 
cing opportunities outside the v: 


The economic processes out 
indicated the increased: capital 
tion into;the countryside, 
efter 1958:; - The changes 1 
pattern in. particular represent ; 
advance of the capitalist mode o 
and.a corresponding weakening | 
feudal elements. 


Conclusion 

Thus both economic and po 
ges in Kandyan rural society 
post-independence period mus! 
stood ‘in the large historical 
transition from feudalism to 
The local level politics after 194: 
contradiction between the emer 
list forces and the declining feuc 
in the Kandyan rural society.... 

‘In the case of Welivi: 
demonstrated that the feudal an 
elements were clearly distinguis. 


2. Welivitais a pseudonym, For ar 
4. The fieldwork reporied herejwas 
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p E NOTES 


THE- GAMË OF NUMBERS 


By 2050 AD India is expected to have a 
population of approximately 1300 million. 
If we take a look at the figure when the 
Country became Independant we find this to 


have been 342 million approximately. The 


1981-census enumeration shows that India’s 
population had doubled to 685 million and 
it is assumed that at the present rate of 
growth, 15/16 million Indians will be born 
every year so that by 1986 there will be -an 
addition of another 80 mion to the 
population. 


No country can afford to ignore. the © 


problems an ever-increasing population 


may create in relation to its development as . 
in the long run, the objective of any develop- 


ing country is necessarily to stabilise the 


copulation at a level consistent with the - -- 
ea ee : Health Ministers in the fifties, were reputed 


requirements of the national economy. 
India is no exception to this. 


Following independence, thé first 
Committee on family planning and popula- 
tion control was appointed in 1951 to for- 
mulate a policy for such a purpose. How- 
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ever nothing positive eoperged till 1952 


when the problem of population control was 
defined ty the chen . Government to be 
urgent. It was in the third plan period 
however tLat population contro! was offici- 
ally accepted as an “‘essential element in the 


' Strategy for development” in order to 


achieve a faster rate of economic growth. 


What were the factors then that made 


the Goverrment “drag its feet” as it were 


régarding this vital problem? ‘Generally 
speaking ore may say that the slow develop- 
ment of the Governnients’ population con- 
trol policy as also its ineffectiveness, was 
largely due to ideological, political and 
administrative factors. When considering 
these we sce that in the - earliest phases 
eminent persons such as Dr. Sushila Nayar, 
or Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, both Union 


to have been of the opinion that ‘‘the 
state can sever control population” and 
“when the standard of living rises the 
birth rate will autcmatically fall” While in 
principle these statements are true to a great . 
extent, it s also irue that the state has 


26C 


certain responsibilities in creating awareness, _ 


as well as taking the first step to change 
patterns of social beliefs and behaviour 
when these are vital in the national interest. 


Many such steps have been taken by the | 
stete previously as also over the years eg - 


Abolition of Sati, remarriage of widows, 
. inheritance and other Laws etc. Among 
some ‘constraints are the institution of 
Child marriage, preference for a male child 
for religious and economic reasons and 
purely religious beliefs against the use of 
ccntraceptives. \ 


Politically, almost every successive , 
Government from the fifties has been chary 
of disturbing the peoples conventions and 
convictions since they fear loss of support in 
future elections, The only exception per- 
haps was the Government during the 
emergency of the early 80’s when the stern 
population control measures ultimately lèd 
' to the overthrow of the ruling party. . 

Inadequate, unimagniative planning and 
administrative apathy are. also important 
factors resulting in the ineffectiveness of 
the Governments family planning _measures, 
Creating awareness among the people has 
Seen very limited while the magnitude of 
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illiteracy has made it difficult for the people 
to utilise the available medical facilities and 
literature. The new strategy must define 
specific objectives for the next five years. 
Of foremost importance ` is. perhaps 


- raising the mean age of marriage for women 


to at least 18 years if not 20. The age for 


men should also be raised. Secondly, propa- ` 


gation of the two-child family being the 
preferred family size should be taken up ona 
“war footing” through health centres, medi- 


_ cal institutions and campaigns organised 


by both Government and non-Government 
agencies. Again through these same agencies 
the demand for contraceptives may be 
increased while Mother and Child Care pro- 
grammes, and family planning programmes 
if well implemented, thay generate the initia- 
tive to Limit the family by the mother. 


N It is agreed that our long term aim and — 


strategy must beto reach Zero population 
growth by 2050 AD for if only this is effec- 
tively reached can the state acquire a popu- 
lation at a level consistent with the require- 
ments of the national economy. We have 
played the game of numbers ‘for long 
enough. The time fora drastic change in 
our population control policies is long 
over dus. | 
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SITA 


Subarna came to herself and ran along 
with her father. Each car looked full to 
overflowing. Where were they to get in? 


The train stopped only three minutes. 


Alas, alas! they would never be able to get 
in this time. 


‘Her father pu led open the door of a 
' compartmen 


and said, ‘‘Get in, quick.” 
She got in somehow with his help. The 
coolies began throwing in their luggage in 
great haste. Subarna was suffocating with 
anxiety and’ dismay. Oh God, what was 
going to happen? The wretched coolies 
barred the way and would not let Pratul 
Was the train starting 2 Subarna 
was the only girlin the compartment, the 
rest-being male passengers. 
going to happen to her, if, _ perchance, her 
father was left behind ? 


But at last the suspense was over. 
Pratul got in after pushing a coolie voilently 
out of his way. The train started the same 
minute, The coolies ran along the plat- 
form, shouting for“their money. Pratul 


-gave them whatever they wanted, without | 
He was too busy then to 


haggling over it. 
think ‘of such small matters, 


The compartment was only half Full. 
Two of the benches were full, on the third 


By 


Oh, what was.. 


DEVI i 


THE WATERS OF DESTINY 


a 
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Subarna sat down, but she remained silent 
and motionless like a statue as lon De as her 
father did not come in. 


“Why do you crouch like that ?° asked 
her father, sitting down by her side, “There 
is plenty of space, why don’t you, stretch 
your limbs-a bit? You will have to remain 
in this carriage till ten at night.” 


_ Subarna now felt more at ease. 
old man asked Pratul, 
Calcutta, Sir 2” 


Yes”, replied., Pratulchandra. The 
old man perhaps wanted to continue the, 
cònversation, but Pratul was not a talka- 
tive person, He spoke very little even with 
acquaintances, while, before strangers he 
was totally dumb. So. replying to the old 
man in a monosyllable he turned his ‘back 


The 
“Are you going to 


. on_him, and ‘stared out of the window. 


there was only one old gentleman, lying ` 


down. As soon ashe saw Subarna getting 
in, he sat up and gathering together his 


bedding, made room for her to sit down.’ 


hours, 


He remained in this position for nearly two 
without moving.’ Once. only’ he 
turned to Subarna ‘and said; “If you are 
feeling hungry, tell me. You baboon a 
hasty breakfast in the morning.’ 


But Subarna did not need any food. 
She had forgotten hunger and thirst in her 
first thrillof looking at anew world. She 
leant on the window frame, gazing with all 
her soul in her eyes. - She had heard of the 
world, but had hitherto, seen very little of 
it. Only two small villages and Bhairabi 
the terrible, these comprised: her world. 


‘She did not know’ that such a vast -place 


_' was so strangely beautiful. 
with amazement and expectation. She 
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existed beyond. She did not know that it 
Her heart filled 


wondered what else was before her to see. 


The train stopped at wayside stations, | 


and Subarna’s amazment grew apace. 
What a crowd of people, and what a din ! 
She began to feel without understanding 
fully that not only this world, but life as 
“well, was vast and mysterious. It might 
contain many: things, besides oppressive 
and tyrannical relatives and unkind hus- 
bands. 


things were, but unconsciously she was 


preparing to welcome those strange guests — 


of her future life. 


She was gradually getting divans: 
through the constant motion and sound 
produced by the wheels. Her father looked 
at her and asked, 
down ‘for a while?” 


`a His old fellow-passenger 
to have another opportunity to speak. 
‘Yes, yes,” he said, “Let the child lie 
down, she must be very tired. I shall go 
and sit on the other bench, it is half empty.” 


. Saying this he got up and went away to 


the other bench. Pratul moved away thus 


leaving space enough for Subarna to lie 


down. and was soon fast 


She did. so, 
asleep. : 


They were nearing the end of their. 


journey. He could see from a distance 
` the whole sky lit up with the glow from 
hundreds of lights of the metropolis. It 
was like the waving aloft of a proud banner. 
Pratul pushed Subarna and said, ‘“‘“Get up, 
we are nearly there now.” 


Subarna did not know what these- 


“Do you want to lie: 


was glad. 


Subarna gòt up hastily. She looked out 
with eyes still laden with sleep. Whence 
came’such a glow of light and such noise ? 
She felt rather bewildered. ‘‘What is this, 
father ?” . She asked. | 


“That is Howrah station,” said her 
father. “Is n’t it very big ?” 


Subarna looked at it agape. She had 
never dreamed of anything so vast. She 
could not belive her own eyes and ears. Was 
She going to live in sucha place? How 


many people of her village had seen such 


asight, she wondered. If she ever went 


. back to’ Jamral, she would tell everybody 


about 
wonder. 
mere anticipation. 


this and make them stare with 


But as the train came toa stop by the 
platform, she felt her limbs shaking with 
fear. So she had to get down amidst this 
sea of people. She did not know where 
she was to be carried away. She felt her 
ears going deaf. 

Pratul looked at her face and could 
understand what was going on in her heart. 
He smiled and said, ‘‘Don’t be afraid. Let 
the porters take out the luggage first, then 
we shall get down. There is no cause for 
alarm.” | 


E sat crouched i ina corner of the 


bench. The porters rushed in and began to 


carry down their luggage. Pratul ordered 
them to carry down things to a taxi. As he 
saw that the crowd had thinned somewhat, 
he took his daughter by the hand and got 
down from the train. 


But Subarna could scarcely walk. She 


clung to her father’s arm in desperation. `, 


| F 


She began to ipe proud at the ` 
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. to England. 


‘-blishment for themselves. 


THE WAT ERS OF DESTINY 


“Why do you feel so alarmed ?” 
father. “You must not mind Calċutta so 
much. Afterwards you may have to go to 
England, even.” 


Subarna did not poe She knew that 


the Sahibs and the Mem Sahibs lived in’ 


England. Beyond this her knowledge did 
not go. But sufficient unto the day was the 
evil thereof. She was too upset by 
Calcutta to think about her future voyage 

Pratulchandra dragged hex along some- 
how and put her inside the taxi. “This is 
called a motor car,” he told her; “You 
will see, how fast it goes.” 


Subarna was looking all round her with 
eyes full of wonder, Her eyes had never 
beheld such strange and wonderful sights 
before. When the taxi came toa stop’ be- 
fore the house in which Pratulchandra had 
his rooms, Subarna still felt disinghunga to 
get down. 

The house was a ieee: storied one. 
The ground floor and the first floor were 
occupied by the lodgers: On the second 
floor, there were ouly two rooms and ‘there 
was no kitchen. For.this reason, the second 
floor remained without a tenant for the 
greater part of the year, asa family cannot 
do without a kitchen. 


Pratul had wired to the manager of the 
lodging house, to get these rooms for him, 
He could not live on the first floor with the 
other lodgers, as Subarna was with him. 
But it would be difficult and very expensive 
to hire a separate house and have an esta- 
These two rooms 
would suit him perfectly, He could remain 
aloof, yet have all the. advantages of the 


asked her | 


-= 


. rooms on getting Pratul’s wire. 


‘into the larger of the two rooms. 


_ Go and lie down. 


yet shy, at the same time. 


263 


lodging house. 


The manager had at once engaged the 
Pratul clim- 
bed up to the second floor and saw that all 
his furniture and things had been moved 
The 
smaller room, too, was not empty. There 
was a small bedstead and a clothes-horse 
there. Both these pieces of furniture were 


“new. Most ofthe lodgers were asleep by 


this time, a few had gone out to enjoy the 
theatre orthe cinema. The manager, the 
cook and the servants welcomed Pratul and 
Subarna. 


“J have bought these two things for 
your daughter”, said the manager. “Else 
the child would have been put to much 
inconvenience,” 


Subarna started at hearing herself 
referred to as the child. She had long 
since forgotten that she was a child. 


“You have done the right thing”, said 
Pratul. “Iforgotto tell you about these. 
But you must not situp any more for us. 
The servants will see to 
our needs.” | i 


The manager went down. Thė servants 
untied their beddings and made up the beds 
in the two rooms. Then the servant and the 
cook brought their supper upstairs. They 
spread small carpets on the floor, and arran- ' 
ged the dishes and glasses of water nicely 
in front. of them, Then they remained 
waiting. | 

Subarna had forgotten long ago. what 
it was to be waited upon, She felt very glad 
Was her future 
life going to be like this ?_ She wondered. 


" ` l ‘ : a , 
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’Subarna ‘woke up early in the morning. 


She was’ accustomed to early rising. 
Besides, the noise of the awakening of the 
great city, began much before the morning 


and woke up people who were new tothe - 


metropolis. Some such sound woke up 
_ Subarna, ‘and she sat up straight in her bed. 
On first opening her eyes, she did not reco- 
gnize her surroundings. 
strange and new to her. 
memory . returned ` and and ‘she knew where 
she was. Slowly she came out of her room, 
on the open terrace and stood looking down 
on the streets’ beneath. It was already full 
of people, and vehicles and'cars of different. 
types. Subarna-had never seen such things. 
_ She had never dreamed that there were so 
meny. kinds of people in the world. She 


had not .much leisure in her old life to pass ` 


-in dreaming and ‘imagining. Oppression 
and fear’ crushed her, and’ her heart had 
dried up. ' She toiled like a beast of burden, 
and suffered silently like one. 
nothing but toil and sufermg: 


‘Suddenly, within a few days the walls 

of- her prison .house had broken down. 
! Subarna-did not know what to do with such 
perfect freedom. She felt herself lost and 


at her wits’ end. Her mind too had become 


crippled through salvery and she could not 
even think clearly and coherently. Ste was 
a girl of fourteen, but she was ignorant of 
the world like an infant. On -the other 
hand, she felt. herself to be an old woman. 
Ske had no joyin life, she was afraid even 
to hope for better things. 
bird which had been set free from its cage: 
after years of captivity and did not know 


sleeping soundly. 
Everything seemed, 
The next moment 


Her life held | 


She was likea _ 
done. ` 
had washed and came out with 


how to use its freedom. 


For about half an hour, she stood thus 
looking down at the streams of people 
beneath her. Then she returned to her 


room. She rolled up her béd. She was not | 
accustomed to sitting idle in the morning ` 
She peeped ` 


but here she had no work. 
into her father’s bedroom, he was still 
Subarna had a small 
bath-room, attached to her room. Usually 


there was no water to be had there. But © 
there was an electric pump below, with . 


the aid’ of which water could be pumped 
up to the second floor. 
seén: to it today, knowing that the people 
above would need water. Seeing drops of 
water dribbling from the tap, Sùbarna 
went in and washed her hands and face. 
Then she gathered all the clothing she 


had used in the train and took them.to the ` 
_ bath-room.: .She began to wash them, much 
more at ease now, because she had found 


something to do. 


`` She was wholly engrossed in her work, : 


but her father’s voice made her look up 
with a start. “What are you about ?” asked 
her father. “‘Why are you getting wet so 
early ?”’. 


~~ 


used in the train, father,” said the girl. 


“Oh there will be lots more of clothing’ 
used in: travelling, `after this”, said Pratul. 


“How. much will you be able to wash? 
I shall send them tothe laundry. Come 
away from that damp place.”’ | 


Subarna could never leave her work half 
She wrung out the clothes she 
them. 


3 


The servants had: ` 


“Tam washing a the soiled clothing, 
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. we . ROLE OF THE MAHISYAS IN THE INDIAN: - 
MOVEMENT 


_ FREEDOM 


By 


Dr. Tapendra Narayan Das 


‘The Mahisyas , of Bengal played a 


remarkable role in the The Indian Freedom 


Movement.- From the Indigo Agitation 


` to the Quit India Movement they took 


an active part against British Imperialism. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that 


Midnapore was in the forefront of all agita- 
tions that took place in Bengal. When the 
tidal wave of the Quit India ‘Movement 
overflowed India, the martyrs of Midnapore 
stood in the forefront, 
revolutionary spirit of Bengal.t § Hence 
Midnapore is called, the ‘Haldighat- of Ben- 
gal’; When British Imperialism was being 
overwhelmed by the tide of the Quit India 
Movement, Jayprakash Narayan and Ram- 
monohar Lobia in Bihar, Aruna Asaf Ali in 
U. P. and Satish Chandra Samanta in Bengal 
held the leadership of this agitation.? 
Satish Chandra belonged to the Mahisya 
Community and the major portion of the 


keeping up the’ 


d 


~ 


freedom-loving public of Midnapore who __ 


accepted the leadership of Sri Samanta and 
were ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
fight for national independence, were also 
members of the same community. This 
agitation took place widely in the sub-divi- 


sions of Contai and Tamluk. The Mahisya- 


habitation in Contai and Tamluk is about 


90%. Hence the incidents which happened | 
in these places were undertaken chiefly by: 


them. But the sacrifice of other Hindoo- 
Sections as also of the Musalmans were 
memorable too.® ) 


ł 


The sacrifice of the Malisyas of Midna- 
pore in the Freedom Movement was not 
unknown to the 'revolutionaries of other 
districts. The contemporary revolutionaries 
took their first lesson of Politics and revolu- 
tion from Deshapran Birendranath Shasmal, 
Hemchandra Das Kanungo, Satish Chandra 
Samanta, Kumar Chandra Jana, Nikunja 


` Bihari Maiti and many other revolution- 


aries of Midnapore. Having accepted them 
as their political preceptors, Ajay Kumar 
Mukherjee, the Ex-Chief Minister of West 
Bengal and eminent freedom fighter of Tam- 
luk, said in his address as Chief-Guest at 
the 42nd death. anniversary of Deshapran 
Shasmal celebrated by Calcutta Corporation 
on the 24th November, 1976 at Keoratala 
Burning Ghat: ‘Deshapran Birendranath 
was my political preceptor. I convey my 


, heartfelt homage,to my deceased preceptor 


at his death anniversary’.# 


History recalls the events of the lives of 
the leaders, but none remember the endea- 
vour of the innumerable persons who by 
giving up their all, stood by the leaders to 
sacrifice their lives for the freedom of their 
motherland. In this regard the statement: 
of Sri Atulya Ghosh is remarkable : ‘I know. 


also the facts about Midnapore. Innumera-_ 


ble political workers of Midnapore had been 
doing revolutionary as well. as constructive 
work since 1921.: Persons beyond Midna- 


_ pore probably know only the names of Ajay 


a 


i 
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De (Mukhopadhyay), ‘Satish Da (Samanta), 

Nikunjababu (Maiti), Rajani Da (Pramanik) 
Charu Da (Mahanti), Sushil (Dhara), But 
I can remember the names of at least one 
hundred workers who gave up their all from 
the time of the Non-co-operation Movement 
and joined the Freedom Movement. Many 
_ of them fought till death. Many of them are 
still alive.’ But none of them returned to 
their residence.5- In this statement by Sri 
Atulya Ghosh the top leaders excepting Sri 
Ajay babu and Charu babu, are Mahisya by 
caste and it may be noted that many. of the 
innumerable workers of Midnapore mentio- 
ned in his statement, are of the same 
community, This has been confirmed from 


the review of the Histories of Sutabata, 
Tamralipta and’ the Tamralipta: National 
Government in the subsequent days. ss 


-The Indigo Agitation beganin Bengal | 


between 1950 and °60. 
verious parts of Bengal. 


Indigo grew in 
The agitation 


was concentrated in Nadia, Jessore and- 
' Pabna, since. the major portion of indigo 


was cultivated in, the aforesaid regions. 
This agitation started first in Nadia. Then it 


spread over Jessore, Pabna, Rajsahi, Farid- 


pur and other districts. Bishnu Charan 
Biswas and Digambar Biswas, two Mahisya- 
Zamindars of Chowgachha and Poracachha 
respectively. in the district of Nadia, tried 
their very best to unite the rural indigo plan- 
ters. : These two Mahisya-Zaminders were 


the Dewans of the Nilkuthi (Indigo-house). 


Having noticed the merciless and tyrannical 
activities of the indigo-planters, these two 
Dzwans became disgusted and resigned their 
_ posts. Their support of the poor agricul- 
turists, encouraged the agitators. Under 


_with the help of lathials, 


-But the wicked lathials 


-of Digambar Biswas, 
1959 White sent more than a hundred 


the leadership of Bishnucharan and Digam- 


bar the peasants of a village near Chow- 


gachha proclaimed their unwillingness to ` 


cultivate indigo. Understanding the objec- 
tive ofthe villagers, the European indigo 
planters proceeded to torment the village 


derings were committed by the’ lathials. 


Many cultivators were arrested arid sent to 


jail. They tried very hard to arrest Bishnu 
charan and Digambar, but in vain. The 
‘Kathgara’ Nilkuthi near Chowgachha was 


abolished, as the villagers stopped planta- . 


tion work, é 


On 13th September, 1959, William White 
engaged more than one hundred lathials to 
tyrannize over the planters of .Govindapur. 


retreat by the revolutionary peasant, army 
‘On September 10, 


lathials;. Some were mounted on elephants 


‘to attack Govindapur. ‘But they were beaten 


off by spearemen hired by Digambar who 
were aided by villagers’.7 For this revolu- 
tionary activity Digambar was helped by 


‘Gopal Pal-Choudhury of Ranaghat, Baidya- 
nath Sardar, Biswanath Sardar and Pitam- ` 


bar. Seikh of Bansberia. Rani Rashmani 


‘had driven. out a European indigo-planter 
named Donald from her Makimpur taluk 
before the Indigo agitation set in. 


At Poragachha in the district of Nadia, 
Basanta Biswas, an offspring of Digambar 
Biswas; the famons leader of Indigo agita- 
tion, arose, Basanta was the follower and 
companion. of the great -.revolutionary. 
Rashbehari Basu. The country is. indebted 
to such. immortal “martyrs. Bhupendra 


Arson and plun- | 


were forced to. 





ay 


>) 
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Kishore’ Rakshitroy, the eminent revolu- 
tionary says: ‘The Company of heroes 


came up again and again and broke the walls © 
` of bondage by repeated strikes- with their 
Keeping up such belief ` 
many martyrs like Kshudiram, Amir Chand, 


undaunted valour. 


Balmukunda, Abodhbihari, Basahta Biswas 
sacrificed themselves during the period 
between 1908 and: 1914,’8 

When Basanta was a mere student, he 
was ‘exercising revolutionary activities in 


the secret revolutionary camp of Jnan 
: Biswas of Nadia. 


Kshirod- Ganguli, the 
Headmaster of Dharmadah High School, 
sent Basanta to Amarendra Chatterjee, the 
revolutionary in Calcutta. A secret revolu- 
tionary association named ‘Sramajibi Sama- 


bay Samiti’ used to be held under the over- - 


toon Hall at College Street. In Calcutta 
Basanta was ‘with Amarendranath in this 
association. 


tions were formed and agitations spread all 
over India. Lahore was the central point of 


all the revolutionary activities exercised in’ 


Northern and Eastern India.? At this time 


Rashbehari served the Forest Research | 


Institute, Dehradun as a clerk. Basanta 
came to Rashbehari at Dehradun between 
He took service as a 
compounder in ‘Popular Pharmacy’ at 
Lahore.11 This» time’ Basanta’s ` pseudo- 
name was Bishu Dás. | | 


‘The names of Amirchand, -Dinanath, 
Abodhbehari and ‘Balmukunda with whom 
Rashbehari ‘started his activities, were 
notable. . 
Students. . A Bengalee Tevointionary named 
Basanta Biswas was in. me revolutionary 


For the freedom of India: 
‘innumerable secret revolutionary- associa- 


` twenty ‘years old. 


Almost all of them were college’ - 


l 
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He was the right hand of Rash- 
Rashbehari’s main aim was to 


party. | 
behari.’ 


' bring about an all: India armed revolt. 
_ Under the proper guidance of Basanta copies 


of the printed booklet ‘Liberty’? were distri- 
buted secretly in.the military camps and 
public places. Police followed the activities 
of Basanta, but he was’ able to hoodwink 
them. Rashbehari trained Basanta for his 
revolutionary actiyities. On December 23, 
1912 Basanta, in the guise of a handsome 


: young lady named Lilabati, threw a bomb at 


Lord Harding, while he was proceeding in a 


`” procession to Diwan-i- Aam from Chandni 


Chawk, Delhi:i8 Luckily Lord Harding 


survived, but was injured severely. The 
Delhi Conspiracy Case was started. On the 


basis of evidence given by Dinanath Talwar, 


' the approver, the Judge, Mr. Harrison deli- 


vered his judgement: ‘ The evidence on 
the subject is entirely substancial and con- 
sists of the fact that Basanta Kumar Biswas 
left Lahore a couple of days before that 
bomb was thrown under suspicious circums- 


tances, that Abod “Behari was also! away 
- from Lahore at that time, and Dinanath the 


approver had a conversation with Abod 
Behari which showed that the latter 
knew the details of how that bomb was 
thrown...... oo On October 26 (27), 1914 


Basanta was arrested it his residence at 


‘At this time Basanta was 
By falsely adding two 
years to his real age it was declared that he 
was twenty-two years old. and he was senten- | 
ced to death by hanging by the Punjab 
Chief Cotirt on Feb. 10, 1915. Basanta 
Biswas was hanged on’ May 11, 1915 in ` 


Poragachha. 


Ambala Jail. 


“ 
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. Hem Chandra Das-Kanungo is a nota-. 


ble name in the history of the Swadeshi.. 


Movement, Atthe very beginning of the. 
twentieth Century the terorists: used bombs 
in the. -agitations. 
revolutionary associations of India, were 
indebted to Hem Chandra. In this regard ` 
the statement of Dr. Hemendra Nath Das- 
. gupta ` is very illuminating : ‘Hembabi_ 
learnt the method of preparing bombs and 
he learnt also how to crack a train with, the 
help of, an electric dry-cell. The bombs made ` 
with the method of Hembabu, the method. 
of destroying trains and a few -revolvers 


were the resources of these associations.’ 1 5 


‘Kazi: Nazrul Islam . congratulated Hem: 
chandra as the ‘Dronacharyya or Astraguru. 
of. revolutionary Bengal’ Since he, having 
learned the technique of preparing highly 
explosive bombs,in Paris, brought the art to 
the . National -Movement.’16 Hemchandra 
- himself selected Kshudiram for the revolu- 


tionary activities. and brought. him to Cal- 


cutta from Midnapore. He taught. Kshudiram 
and Prafulla Chaki terrorist. work for a 
week at his residence at 38/4, Raja Naba- 
krishna Street, Calcutta, 17 


€ 


He-went to Paris to learn the art of pre 
paring modern bombs. In Stuttgart Madam 
Kama delivered her speech carrying the 


. flag of future free India which was designed 


by Hem. Chandra. Vinayak Savarkar in 
‘Keshari’ congratulated. Hem Chandra as 
the first planner of the Indian National 


Flag.18 + eo g l a 


The bomb which was used. first for the 
fiturder of Kingsford, was made by Hem- 
chandra.. On May 2, 1908 Hemchandra, 
with other revolutionaries, was arrested 
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For this purpose the 


‘ment set up Union Boards, 
Shasmal-did not allow this in the’ conta 


after: the bombing by cain and 
. Prafulla at Mazuffarpur. 
Kanailal Dutta with the, help of a revolver, 
supplied by Hemchandra, murdered Naren. 
Hem - 
Chandra was sentenced to transportation 


Gosain, the approver, in Alipur Jail, 


according to the verdict delivered on May 6, 
1909, by Mr. Brichcroftt, the Additional 
Judge of Alipur. 


i 

Deshapran Birendranath Shasmal isa 
remarkable figure in the sphere of Indian 
Politics and selfless social work.. 
the Bhagirath of Non-violence agitation in 
the district of Midnapore.’192 
Barristers of undivided Bengal he was the 
firstman to-join the 


work of a Barrister, a source of limitless 


| wealth. When British rulers intended to-set. 
up Union Boards, Mr. Biren Shasmal stood’ 


against it. ‘The British rule ` became 
motionless in a wide’ Sub-division by a 

Bengalee as soon as the Non-co-operation 
Movement started. When the Govern- 
Mr. Biren 
The 


Sub-division and’ he succeeded. 


. Government had to admit defeat.2° In 


this connection Netaji‘ says ; ‘Under the 
leadership of Mr. B. N. Shasmal, the 
people of Midnapore started, on agitation 
for the withdrawal of the Bengal self 
Government Act from this district, and 
refused to`pay the taxes imposed by the 
newly established Union Boards.. The 


usual repressive measures were taken to 


enforce the: new Act on the distriet. For- 
cible seizure of property, harrassment and 
prosecution of the villagers, 
by the military police and. soldiers—were 


~ 


Satyen Basu and l 


‘He is. 
Among the 


. l Non-co-operation 
. Movement of Gandhiji, by giving up the 


intimidation 
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all tried but without success. 
repression continued throughout the year 


- 1921, but the Act had ultimately to be 


withdrawn in 1922. The success of this 
no-tax campaign gained . considerable 
Strength and enhanced the self-confidence 
of the people of Midnapore and the popu- 
larity to their leader, Mi. B. N. Shasmal.’? 1 


_In,1913 the British rulers proposed the ° 


division of the district of Midnapore and 
the leaders of Orissa ‘claimed to add the 
Southern Part df Midnapore to Orissa.. 
‘This time an association named “Medinipur 
Jela Bibhag Birodhi Samiti’ was orga- 
nised in Contai and Deshapran was its 
president.’22- ‘ Deshapran stood against 
this proposal and sent telegrams to_the 
British Prime Minister and Gandhiji at 


the time of his attending the Round Table. 
For this agita- 


Conference in London. 
tion organised by Mr. Shasmal, the parti- 
tion of Midnapore was not effected. Having 
noticed his influence and popularity in 
Midnapore, Acharya Prafulla Chandra 


Roy called him the ‘uncrowned king of 


Midnapore.’? 8 


Deshapran never bowed his head. On 
September 16, 1931 on infernal massacre 
by the British officer took place in Hijli Jail 
and a protest meeting was held on 13th 
September at the foot of. the Monument. 
There, undaunted Deshapran’ addressed : 
‘What would have happened to His Exce- 
llency Sir Stanly Jackson, if he was the 
Premier of England and such an occurance 
had taken place ina British Jail and he was 
coolly moving about Downing Street and 
Westminster? I believe. he would have 
been torn to pieces by the English mob.’24 


The orgy of- 


councils 


f 


Deep legal efficiency, keen judicial intellect 


and. promptness in lawful cross-examination 
l 


of the opponent by Mr. Shasmal freed 
Ananta Singh, Ganesh Ghosh`and Lok- 
nath Bal, the three prominent leaders of 
the Chittganj Armoury Case, from the 
punishment of British rule. It is noticed 
from the letter of Gulab Singh to Desha- 
pran on 20.2.32: ‘Your'clients are thank- 
‘ful to you for the sacrifice, pain and trou- 
ble you have taken for their case.’ ? 5 


On November 25, 1934 the deadbody 
of Deshapran was cremated in Keoratala 
Burning Ghat with his head held high up 
towards the sky according to his last will. 
He had informed his followers of his wish 


before his death and had drawn up a will: | 


‘After my death never lower my head which 
J.never bent to others in my life time.’ On 
his death the Amrita Bazar Patrika mourned 
in the editorial column: ‘In him Bengal 
has lost a towering personality who alone . 
was able, if any single Bengali is able, to 
restore the position of the province in the 
of India. 2.6 On December 1, 
1934 ata condolence meeting: held under 
the presidentship of Acharya Prafulla - 
Chandra Roy, at Albert Hall, he was hono- 
ured as ‘Deshapran’, 


Kumar Chandra Jana wasa deserving 
disciple ‘of Deshapran. He followed Desha- 
pran uphesitatingly during all the move- 
ments in his lifetime. He was an indis- 
putable leader in the Post-Birendra-Midna- 


' pore. ‘By the.end of 1938 Mr. K. C. Jana 
‘became the president of Midnapore District ' 
Congress Committee. 


He was the most 
daring and dashing leader of Midnapore 
after B. N. Shasmal. He toured the interior 


. following unambiguous. language : 


3 


parts of the district and by his simplicity | 
and devotion to the cause he brought the ` 


. message of the’ Congress to the masses 
which paved the way for the great move- 
ment of 1942.°27 In-1921 he founded a 


National School at Anantapur and shoul: 


dered the responsibility as Headmaster. In 
1935 Mr. Jana established Gandhi Ashram 
at Basudevpur. In 1936 the British ruler 
directed everyone to salute the Union Jack. 
In protest-against this policy of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Jana started a hungerstrike. 
When, ina letter, Mr. Jana was requested 
to salute the Union Jack, he replied in the 
‘We, 
the Indians, specially the people of Midna- 
pore are treated like dogs and cats, So, I 


am not going to selute the Union Jack.’ — 


As a result he was’ arrested and put in 100° 
Cell of Midnapore Jail, In 1946'a peace- 


troop (Santi-Sena), under the leadership of l 
Mr. Jana, was sent. to communal-violenc- | 


striken Noakhali. Smt. Charushila Jana, 
worthy wife of Mr. K. C, Jana anda 


revolutionaty, took part, with her baby, © 


. in this peace brigade also. 
. Rajanikanta | Pramanik, a Gandhian 

leader of Midnapore, did yeoman’s service 
to the ‘Freedom Movement. 


among the young students of Midnapur like 
Sushil Kumar Dhara and others. In 1930, 
having given up the work of a lawyer, -he 
joined the Salt Agitation by Gandhiji. 
On the eve of ‘Quit India Movement’ 


when, being afraid of deviating from `~ 


Gandiji‘s Non-Violence, ideology, Sushil 
Kumar Dhara and others hesitated to per- 


form violent activities. Rajanikanta sent’ 
_Sri Dhara with a secret letter to Bijay . 


R 
I 


. tion 


. district of Midnapore. 
He held the Samanta held the leadership of this move- . 


responsibility to sow the seed of politics 
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Bhattacharyya, a Gandhian leader. Rajani- 


kanta was arrested seven times for involve- 


ment in the Freedom Movement. 


> Nikunja Bihari Maiti, a freedom fighter 
of Midnapore, was a follower of Deshapran 


in the truest sense. . He was appointed 
teacher of the National School of. Kalage- 
chhia founded. by Jagadish Chandra Maiti. 
He was arrested several times for taking an 
active part in the 


advice from this veteran leader. 


= The Mahisyas of Midnapore’s contri- 
bution to the Quit. India Movement in 
Bengal is written in golden letters in the 
history of the Quit India Movement in 
Bengal. On August 8, 1942 the proposal 


- of the Quit India Movement was accepted 
in the Bombay Session of Indian National . 


Congress and Mahatma Gandhi was fully 


entrusted with the leadership of this agita- 
Next day Gandhiji with his innume- 


rable Congress workers were detained. 
Very soon ‘this ‘agitation spread all over 
India—in the villages, and cities. The Quit 
India Movement started in due.time in the 
Satish Chandra 


mentin Bengal. Public agitation, student 
agitation, protest meetings, and processions 
took place throughout the district: Kumar 


Chandra Jana, Rajanikanta Pramanik and. 


other Congress workers of Tamluk Sub- 


- division were held in British Jails. Having 
Satish Chandra Samanta, 
Sushil Kumar.- 


left the town, 
Ajay Kumar Mukherjee, 
Dhara and other leaders scattered in the 


villages of- Midnapore for the firm organisa- 
‘tion of this movement in the rural areas. 


l 


Freedom Movement. 
Many political leaders of Bengal took - 


44. 


+ 





aa 


‘incident of the 


‘help of a mammoth crowd. 
formed secretly by the mill owner, the- 
officer-in-charge of the Mahishadal Police . - 


r 
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~ After one month, the direct challange 


of the inhabitants of M idnapore against the | 


British imperial power started through the 
Raghunath Rice Mill at 
Danipur. The/Ispahani Company used to 
export rice from this mill. During the 
period 
whelmed Midnapore. In 1942 it was reso- 
ived at a meeting of the Mahishadal Thana 


Congress Committee that the mill-owner 


would notexport rice, having left the people 
of Midnapore to starve. 


the Danipur bridge by drawing the attention 
of the mill owner to this decision. Under- 


‘standing secretly that the rice would be 
exported by a'huge boat, Iswar Maiti, Bechu - 
Gobinda - 


Mahapatra, Dhirendra Jana, 
Maiti, Padmalochan Maiti and others 
assembled and detained the boat with the 
. Being in- 


Station rushed with five armed Poiice men. 
Dhirendra Digar of Totaberia, Shashi- 


‘bhusan Manna, Surendra Kar died in the 


firing under the direction of the above 


noted O. C. . They are the first martyrs in - 


the Quit India -Movement in Bengal.?8 
Sushil Kumar Dhara, 
the fact, rushed to Danipur from Sundara 
Congress Camp, in the evening. The 


_ public became more united after ‘the rou- 


sing address of Sri Dhara. 


Sushil. Kumar ‘Dhara anen train- 
ing in staff (lathi), dagger and wrestling 
in the Dum Duw Additional Special Jail 
in 1931. ThisNraining was very helpful to 
his revolutionary life. A volunteer. force 


was organised in the Sundara Congress , 


- Renuka Jana, 
1940—41 failure of crops over- : 


In the night, on ` 
September 6, 1942 placards were pasted on’ 


being informed of © 


Camp -by Sri Dhara. -In the history of 


the National Movement ‘this force was 
_ famous as’ 


“‘Vidyutbahini’. 
Chandra -Jana’s Bashudevpur Gandhi 
Ashram, Charusila Jana, Kumudini Dakua, 
Subodhbala Kuiti, Basanti 


In Kumar | 


Kar, Sushila Bera, Giribala De and other | 


female revolutionaries were trained by Sri 
Dhara in dagger and wrestling for the prese- 
vation of their chastity from the British 
forces. During the August Movement this 
female force was called ‘Bhagini Sena’. 

The untiring endeavour and compact public 
organisation of Sri Dhara were the keys to 
the success 6f the Quit India Movement of 
Midnapore. Having placed Satish Chan- 
dra Samanta and Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee 
who were his elders in the sphere of poli- 
tics, in the forefront of the movement, 
Sri Dhara, directed a well organised and 
powerful Liberation Army with lightning 


speed.2 


On September 27, 1942 it was resolved 
ata secret meeting of the revolutionaries 


held at Tamluk to begin Agitations where 


by British administration would be paraly- 
sed by destroying: police-stations, courts, 
post-offices, Union Boards etc. Midna- 
pore would make the British understand 
that Midnapore is not dead—never will she 
die. The Agitation would start on the 29th 
September.2° According to the decision 
of the District Sangram Committee it was 
proclaimed that on the 29th September 
32 Police-Stations: and 6 Sub-divisions 
would be attacked and after capturing all 
these, independence would be declared. 
The responsibilities of Tamluk, Mayna and 
Panskura were conferred on Ajoy Kumar 
Mukherjee. susmi Kumar Dhara himself 
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shouldered charge of Mahishadal. 
or four workers of Sutahata had been arres- 
ted before this. Sri Dhara supervised the 
matter of Sutahata thana, though Dr. 


Jánardan Hazra and Dr. Amulya Khatua ` 
were entrusted with that responsiblity. | 


The charge of Nandigram thana was given 
to Satish Chandra Sahu, Rajendra Nath 
Bhuinya, Kunjabihari Bhaktadas. National 
forces were organised in SAMME, Sutahata 
and other places. 


On September 29, 1942 a mammoth - 


gathering of about 25,000—30,000 eople, 
‘under the leadership of Sri Dhara, marched 
forward from the Sundara, Congress Camp 
with a view to capturing. the Mahishadai 
Police- station. When the public, having 
placed Sushil Kumar Dhara in front of 


them,, appeared before the Police-Station,- 


the Goorkha -Sentries of Bhabani: Prasad 
' Garga, thesecond brother of the Mahi- 
shadalraj, started firing under the guid- 
of G. Saheb, the bodyguard of Sri Garga. 
A few of the Vidyutbahini fell. 
the bahini, under the ‘direction of Sri 
Dhara, moved forward within 20 - 25 feet 
at a run, from the Police-station firing 
started again. 
Dhara remained uninjured.22 He with 
his force retreated a little. ' The Vidyu- 


bahini again firmly determined to attack 


the ` Police-Station. This time some of 
the bahini died by the firing of the sentries. 
. All the ofñicial records of the Police-Station 


were removed to the quarters. of the second. 
` officer of thana after this 


incident ‘at 
Danipur. Sushil Kumar Dha ra directed. 
‘his force to set fire to, the quařters of the 
second officer. That day all the Government 
offices excepting the Police-station’ were 


a 


Three 


As soon as 


Again a few fell still Sri ` 


-of the Vidyutbahini, 


captured by the Vidyutbahini, though the 


attack on the thana was fruitless. Now 
the shower of bullets by G. Sahab which 
Sri Dhara dodged skillfully till sunset, 


sprayed allover him. At the dead of night 


Sri Dhara, in utter despair, took shelter 
inthe residence of Basudev Maiti at Kau- 
kundu., Inthe evening’on October 1, after 


Setting fire to eleven local courts of the. 


treacherous Mahishadalraj at Mahishadal 
and Sutahata, the Vidyntbahini concluded 
the arson at dawn by Setting firé-to the 
Government bungalow at Geonkhaili. 


Now we come to facts regarding ‘the 
agitation at Tamluk. 


moth procession proceeded along. the 


' border of the Banpukur situated in the 


north of Tamluk town~ with ‘a ‘view to 
capturing the treasury. The . procession 
was guided by a female disciple of Gandhiji 
named Matangini Hazra, an old lady of 
72 years She had a “conch Shell and the 
National Flag in her hands. The police, 


under the direction of the police-officer 
Anil Bhattacharyya, stopped the procession. - 
- Shouting 


`‘Quit India’ as soon as she 
proceeded, the bullet of the police pierced 
Matangini’s hand. The undaunted old lady 
was not dispirited. 
ward and the police-bullet pierced her other 
hand too. 
Having 


moved forward for the third time, the 


-third -bullet of the police penetrated . her 


forehead and -Matangini Devi accepted 
martyrdom. Nine other youths were put 
to death. A mammoth gathering of about 
7,000 - 8,000 people, under the guidance 
Tamluk -branch, 


At 2 p.m. a mam- © 


Again she moved for- - 


She held the National. Flag - 
' high still with her injured hands. 
disregarded certain death when she again . 





t 
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marched forward from the west of Tamluk 
fo capture the police station. Aiming at the 


processionists the riflės of the British Police 


began to roar. Five of the processionists 
died and five were wounded.’ The police 
cast away the injured senseless body of the 
revolutionary Ram Chandra Bera, in front 
ofthe thana. Before dying Sri Bera repai- 
ned his senses and entered the thana-yard 
with great effort, escaping the _attention 
` of the police force. Then he shouted with 
great delight: . ‘Bandemataram, the thana 
is under our custody.’ At once a bullet 
struck him and he embraced death.32 The 
police charged with rifles at the Sankar Ara 
Bridge. - The powerful endeavour of Sabitri 
De has not been forgotten. Sutahata thana 
came under the control of the processionists 


without sacrifice of any life. By order of - 
the revolutionary party, the officer-in-charge ` 


with his police force surrendered and 
saluted the National Flag. 


=- The greater the arson,  tyranical acti- > 


vities, and attrocities on women'in- broad 
daylight by the British police and military 
force became in Midnapore, the more 
active the Vidyutbahini of Sushil Kumar 
Dhara became. In a meeting of the 


Tamluk Sub-division Sangram Committee - 


- held at Dakshin Narikeldah the proposal 
of forming the Tamralipta National 
_ Government was resolved and accepted. 
This National Government was established 
on December 17, 1942 and Satish Chandra 
Samanta was elected Sarbadhinayak 
(dictator). Sri Samanta formed his cabinet. 
He himself kept the charge of Foreign- 
affairs and war department. Ajay Kumar 
Mukherjee took-charge of Home and 


Minister. 


Finance, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Basu was 


entrusted with charge of the Judicial depart- 
ment. Food and Supply was entrusted 
to Satish Chandra Sahu, and Prahlad 
Kumar Pramanik became the Publicity 


* 


- 


_ Ina proclaimation on January 26, 1943 
the Sarbadhinayak declared the news about 
the formation of the thana branches of the 
National Government. Inthe same anno- 


.uncement the Vidyutbahini including the 


Bhaginisena was declared to be the 


= National Militia and Sushil Kumar Dhara, 


the great organiser of the force, was dec- 
lared the Commander-in-chief. He was ` 
entrusted with the Defence portfolio of the 
National Government.33 The Commander- 
in-chief formed the thana branches. He 
chose a few selected soldiers from every 
thana force and organised a secret party 
named ‘Garamdal’ with a view to giving 
punishment to the. treacherous bootlickers 
of the British. Sri Dhara was called the 
‘Barasaheb’ of the ‘Garamdal’, About 
two years during the period of 1943—’44 


this incognito. ‘Barasaheb’ was the cause . 


of terror to the bootlickers, the police and 
a source of bewilderment and puzzle to the 
British detectives. The Sutahata branch 
of the ‘Garamdal’ collected an amount 
of Rs. 20,000 as punitive puaishment. 
Sri Dhara was arrested bya gang of dis- 
guised -police officers of the Calcutta 


. Special Branch at the residence of Srimanta 


Jana at Amritaberia. Then when he 
escaped from ,Tamluk Sub-Jail, the British 
Government declared a reward of Rs. 10,000 
to get back him alive or dead. 


- On February 15, 1943 at the time of 


\ 


J 
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replying to the adjournment motion regar- ` 


ding Midnapore, Mr. Fazlul Haque, the 
then Chief-Minister of Bengal, delivered 
` the following speech in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Assembly: ‘***In the district of 
Midnapore, there was a direct challange to 


Government authority which was conducted ~ 
` on an organised basis unknown, 


at any 
rate, in this province*** ***there is no 
- denying the fact that the object was to 
paralyse civil administration and they 
succeeded in doing so in at least some 
areas.°34 For near about two years- begin- 
ning from December 17, 1942 to September 
1, 1944 this National Government func- 


tioned successfully in establishing law and _ 


order in the areas and creating a sense of 
security and safety in the minds of the 
‘people. 

On May 26, 1943- -Satish Chandra 
Samanta was arrested. 
brought to the British Court, this great 
leader declared in unambiguous terms: ‘I 
am an inhabitant of. an independent state, 
of which I am the Director. I do not admit 
that this court has any authority or juris- 
diction to try me, nor do I bind ‘myself to 
_ obey the laws framed by a foregin Govern- 
ment.?35 He was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for three years. Then Ajay Kumar 
- Mukherjee was elected the second dictator. 
Within a few.days when Sri Mukherjee 
was arrested, Satish Chandra Sahu, the 
veteran Congress worker of Nandigram. 
thana was elected the third dictator. On 
12th’ March, 1944 while leading the Satya- 
graha “campaign at Panchkhali - Bazar, 
Sri Sahu was arrested. Then Baradakanta 


Kuiti was entrusted with the charge of the 


. fourth or last Sarbadhinayak. 


When he was . 


= On August 6, 1944 Gandhiji directed 
the revolutionaries to disclose their identity 
by calling off the agitation. . According to 


the decision of the National Government’s - 


cabinet Sri Kuiti directed suspension of 


all the normal activities of the Government. 
on and from August 8 and disclosing his 
identity on 9th August he was arrested. On 


August 27, 1944 Sushil Kumar Dhara, the 
transient secretary of the Tamralipia Sub- 
division Congress Committee, declared 
that all the activities of the Tamralipta Sub- 
‘division National Government would cease 


_on-and from September 1 and nobody 


. would possess any right to perform any 


activity.in any section of this Government ` 


henceforth. - On September 29, .1944 


' Sri Dhara, with the Congress volunteer . 


welcomed 
After effectively functioning for 


force, launching’ Satyagraha, 
arrest. 


' nearly two years, a dignified independent 


National Government in India under the 
British rule proclaimed its own dissolution. 


[To draw the picture of the heroic 


activities done by the Mahisya-revolu- 


tionists I. have included some names of 


their colleagues belonging to other sections. ] 


~ ` 
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‘ To An Etruscan Lady 


Often have I seen you, lady, 
Admired your terra cotta pose, 
Urn after urn, relaxed from care, 
From spindle, counting room. . 
_I know Etrutria breathed Je , 
No easier than you on pillowed couch, 
Nor eyed the wine and food l 
With less surfeit than you who watch ~ ; 7 l ; 
Ten thousand suns from your stone seat. 
So calmly do you stare : 
Our mutual need to serve, | 
Familiar love of house and hearth, 
And interest in the shop and the bazaar, 
That is our curious femininity, . 
One -thinks to see you rise and walk. 
Through the” Etruscan gate up the hill. 


M. S. 


Mrs, Margaret Stagner, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A, 
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A RESCUE PLAN FOR THIRD WORLD 


SLUMS 


By the year 2000—just overa decade 
from now—most of the major Third World 
cities may ‘find themselves virtually swam- 
ped. ‘by expanding slums of ramshackle huts 
and rural migrants ,unless the authorities 
initiate immediate measures to tackle the 
problem of urban housing, according to a 
recent ILO srudy. (“Basic needs and the 
the case of low-income 
housing in developing countries,’—S. V. 


_ Sethuraman, ILO, Geneva.) 


Compared with about 972 million 


urban inhabitants in 1980, the cities of the 


developing countries ‘across the world 


would have some 2,116 million people by- 
the turn of the century if present migratory: 
and growth trends continue. The majority 
will be living in squatter settlements with | 


no modern facilities or basic amenities. ° 


These “‘cities’? could provide fertile 
. breeding ground for crime, social unrest 


and economic misery. The only way to 
forestall such a disaster is to'start now—by 


intelligent planning ‘and effective income: - 
generating programmes—to transform exis- — 
.ting slums into decent neighbourhoods and . 


make it possible forthe inhabitants to 


the study says. 


, 
Pi t 
t . t 


` afford such appropriate housing, says S. V. 


Sethuraman, author of the ILO study. 


There are 70 major cities in the Third 
World with sizeable squatter settlements. 
In 16 of these cities 21 to 30 per cent of 
the population live in slums while in 12 
cities the figure is about 61 per cent. It has 
been estimated that US $ 116 billion 2* is 


. needed to provide these slum households 
-~ with basic amenities by the year -2000. 


Most urban slums represent vast reser- 
voirs of underutilised manpower. In fact, 


the levels of unemployment in the city slums ` 


are far higher than the national average in 
most countries. 


‘It is not beya the capacity of the 
developing countries, even with their limited 
resources, to clean up these urban eyesores, 
What is required is a 
careful husbanding of available resources 
and their intelligeit utilisation. Shelters 
with basic amenities for the hundreds of 
millions who live in’ these slums can be 


provided if the unemployed and under- 


employed among the settlers build their 
own-homes. Tapping their labour. would 
reduce the costs and at the same time could 


' contribute to the easing of a major sociolo- 


gical problem inthe urban centres of the 
Third World. 


*The figure is based on 1975 prices. The investment by region would be: : Latin America 


and the Caribbean, § 62 billion ; 


‘billion; Eastern Africa, $6 billion; Western Africa, v7 billion ; South “Asia hy 
$ 25 billion; East Asia and Paeific, $ 8 2N; \ My Spo ra rs 
| | QLD. 
i" 7 /( Xs 
Weak 
ATANN 


Europe, Middle East and North Africa, $l. 


r 
. 
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. late is not new.. 
success, in Colombia during the 1970s. In | 
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The idea of using consruction to stimu- 
It was tried out, with some 


` the context of housing for the urban poor, 


says the study, it is not clear whether a. 


strategy to augment and improve shelter 
and related services can also simultaneously 


contribute to the. employment and income | 


of the poor. 


` / 
_ Experience of some developing .coun- , 
tries does give room for optimism, however. 


An analysis of .the low-cost housing in 


Ghana suggests that 30’per cent, of such. 


` houses was for labour used directly in the 


construction with an additional 11 per cent - 


for labour used indirectly in the ‘production 
and distribution of construction materials. 
Each housing unit, the analysis slowed, 
required a total of 17.4, man-months_ of 
labour. ` E 


This estimate was for “formal” hous- 
ing—with all the amenities such as plumb- 
ing and kitchens—requiring a certain shire 
of. skilled labour. In the case of basic 


housing units for the poor, the share of- 


_. skilled labour. may be proportionately less, 
Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that 
letting the slum dwellers build their own 


houses would not only generate employment . 


for themselves but also contribute to the 
upgrading of whatever skills they may 
possess. 


If the estimated US$ 116 billion is 
anywhere near the accurate cost of provi- 
ding basic housing units for all the slum 
dwellers across the developing world, 
and if the inhabitants of these settlements 
are putto work un -building their homes, 
their share of the total investment, in terms 


- ment and “incomes for the.poor. 
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of wages, may rangé from $ 23 billion to 
'$ 39 billion. To this should be added the 


employement generated indirectly through 
production and distribution-of construction 
materials, 


and $ 60 billion in 1975 prices. Depending 
on the p evailing wage rates, this means 
that} up to’ 120 million man-years of work 


k can, bę generated through this scheme. 


But; as the study notes, the scheme 


poses a formibable challenge to the planners ` 
-© inthe developing countries, 


First, there is 
the neéd to mobilise $ 116 billion. Equally 
important is the need to stimulate adequate 
demand forthe housing units particularly 
from the poorest sections of the-residents. 


Clearly, any programmes designed to 
solve the low-income - ‘housing shortage in- 


the urban areas will not oniy require public 


. funding but an element of subsidy as well. 
But considering the magnitude of invest- 


ment involved, itis equally clear that no 


- public authority will be inclined to scrape 
up the required resources without some > > 


guarantee of a return on such investment. 
This will necessitate an adequate income- 


earning capacity on the partof the slum 


inhabitants, 20 per cent of whom are esti- 
mated to be too poorto benefit from any 
housing programime. 


Provision of housing and_ related 
services should contribute to higher employ- 
Perhaps 
under half of the resulting income from 
labour would go to individuals in informal 


- sector occupations like plumbing and elect- 


rical services, carpentry and masonry. The 
rest would probably goto labour engaged 


< 


4 


which. could bring the overall . 
-. total wage income to between $-35 billion 


cs — 
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measures involve fiscal risks. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


in the production and distribution of const- 


ruction materials, still in the informal sector 
domain. © However, such increases in 
employment, says the study, are unlikely to 
occur unless deliberate efforts are made to 


involve the low-paid skilled and unskilled. 


labour, | 5 


If the Third World nations are to solve 
the urban housing problem, they will have 
to take bold new measures, even if such 
The problem 
of urban housing for the poor is likely to 
get worse in jhe years to come unless the 
issue is tackled. now. mo 


Source :-Bureau of Public Information - 
-.of the I.L.O. Geneva,. - 
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THE DIPLOMATIC YEAR 5746. 


` Walter Eytan Writes 


“(WZPS) -In the field of diplomacy, 
Israel has had quite a successful year. ‘The 
meeting between Prime, Minister Shimon 
Peres and King Hassan of Morocco raised 
hopes but as yet to resultin concrete pro- 
gress toward peace.’ Besides this develop- 
ment, however, the free trade agreement 


with the United States, the establishment of ` 
diplomatic ties with Spain, the renewal of .. 


relations withthe Ivory Coast and British 
Prime Minister Thatcher’s historic’ visit 


have émphasized all the more the lack of 


diplomatic progress with Israel’s immediate 
neighbors.” es 


The most dramatic event of 5746 was 
the meeting between Prime Minister Shimon 


f 


t 
f 


` munity (EEC). 


‘ + 
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Peres and King Hassan of Morocco, which 
polarized attitudes, in the Arab world, It re- 
‘mains to be seen what long-range effects it 
may have on Israel’s relations with its neigh- 
bors: no modification of policies is discerni- 
ble yet on either side. The year’s achieve- 
ments have been mainly in other fields. 


Us and Europe 


Israel concluded:a free trade agreement 


. with the United States whose implementa- 


tion, as always in such cases, will be spread 
over several years. The agreement is similar 
to that which was signed, and is being imple- 
mented, with the European Economic com- 
These agreements provide 
for the exchange of goods “freely”, that is 
without ‘tariff barriers or -customs dues. 
They are designed to make Israel, in effect, 


_ an integral partner’ in the European and 


American economies. 


In the , Sphere of- . bilateral relations, 
diplomatic ties have, at last, been established 


- between Israel and Spain. At the same time 


` War. 


the Ivory Coast became, after Zaire and 
Liberia, the third African country to resume 
diplomatic relations with Israel after their 
disruption in the wake of ‘the Yom Kippur 
The breach with Africa, . which resul- 
ted from Arab pressure and the oil embargo 
of 1973, is gradually being healed. 


One of the year’s outstanding events 
was the official visit to Israel of Margaret 
Thatcher, the first ever by a Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. It marked something like 
an effective reconciliation between to two 
countries, effacing the last bitter memories 
of the Palestine Mandate. 
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Arab Neighbors 


‘While all this was going on, Israel’s 
relations with its Arab neighbor remained, . 
The peace 
treaty with Egypt was maintained, and in ` 
Some sectors attempts were made on both — 


by and large at a standstill. 


sides to lend it more practical content. The 


Taba issue, however, blocked the develop- ' 


ment of normal relations: a whole year was 


spent (one can only hope, not wasted) on ` 


seeking an agreed formula for arbitration 
procedures to determine whether this tiny 
‘strip of land near the head of the Gulf of 
Eilat, was to belong to Israel orto Egypt. 
It seems likely this’ will now be achieved i in 
the very near future. 

The supposed “peace process” between 
Israel and Jordan hardly crawled forward an 


inch. Jordan deemed it could make no. 


move’ except in partnership with the PLO: 
King Hussein’s repeated efforts to pin down 
Yasser Arafat ended in failure. As the 
‘year went on, it became clear that the king 
had despaired totally of the Jordanian- 
Palestinian understanding, which for him 
' was thé ‘precondition of negotiations with 
Israel. In the end he took active steps 
against the PLO, by closing down their 
offices in his kingdom, hoping perhaps to 


find alternative partners among other Arab - 


notables in Judea and Samaria. 
As things stand, the ball is in the Arab 


court, butif ever King Hussein agreed to, 


negotiate, problews would clearly arise on 
the Israeli side. The present national unity 
government can achieve no consensus on 
what the terms of peace with Jordan should 
be. Indeed, the coalition agreement of 
September 1984 between Labor and Likud 


and Jordan in each other’s 


stated explicitly that if Tornan accepted 
Israel’s call to negotiate, new Knesset elec- 


- tions would be held - a virtual referendum 


on whose policy, Likud’s or Labor’s, the 
public decided to endorse. 

‘A formal treaty of peace between the 
two countries is unlikely in any event. Such 
a treaty could not evade the problem of 
Jerusalem, on which neither sidé will yield. 
The most, probably, that can be hoped for 
is a wide ranging, formalized modus vivendi, 
based on that which in practice rules today. 
It would - reflect the vital interest of . Israel 


existence and strength. 
The menace to both comes from Syria, 


. which is aiming to call the shots in the > 
‘Middle East as a whole as it has been doing 


in Lebanon. ;It has never abandoned its 
dream of a Greater Syria to encompass not 
only Lebanon but the whole of Jordan and 
what was.Palestine. King Hussein has been 


- trying to appease Syria’s President Hafez al- 


Assad - but with his eyes wide open, 

Syria, at this point, is the only Arab 
state that threatens Israel. with war, For 
the past year, with sustained supplies from 
the Soviet Uuion, it has quite openly been 


` building up its military strength, and not for 


defensive purposes alone. The year has 


been marked, too, by an intensification of 


terrorist activity, one of whose main sources 
is Syria, side by side with the Syrian govern- 
ment’s own part in this campaign, the 


- leading Arab terror groups all have their 


base in Damascus. If terrorist activities 
continué in 5747, it is clear where the ee 


should be pointed. 
Source : NEWS From ISRAEL 


` Sept. - Oct. 1986: 
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f not engaged in the public sector. 


FOR THE GOOD OF 


‘SOVIET CITIZENS 


Soviet Parliament Endorses Individual] 
Enterprise 


. Vladimir Ostrovsky, APN commentator Writes 


. As of May 1 next year thousands of 
Soviet people will be ableto benefit by a 
law on individual enterprise which the 
USSR Supreme Soviet passed a few days 
ago to promote more goods and services, 


The law permits -workers to engage in 
their free time in individual enterprise in 
garments, shoes, fur articles, haberdasheries, 
furniture, carpets, toys, souvenirs and 
pottery. They are allowed to repair house- 


hold appliances, including. radios and TV. 


sets, and private cars. The law permits 
services by owners of private cars, board and 


_lodging for tourists, photographic and hair- 


dresser’s services, certain medical and other 
The law also applies to citizens 


Individual economic will be opened to 


‘housewives, pensioners (there are over 50 


millions of them in the USSR) and students. 
The law bans hired labour, illicit incomes or 
other activities detrimental to public inte- 
rest; co-operatives and associdtions will be 
set upto produce more and better goods 
and services. 

The law stimulates apprenticeship to 
help preseve folklore arts and crafts and 
useful pursuits such as. dress-making. It 
will help individual operators obtain funds, 


materials and premises for efficient work in ‘ 


common interests. Public produces will be 
allowed to sell the’ materials they do- not 
need to the individual enterprise sector. 
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Local government will issue five-year 
permits to run individual businesses. Their 
owners will pay yearly: fees of income tax. 
The law increases guarantees to. citizens in 
the field of production premises, sales, in- 
formation, and credits. 

Privileges are instituted for war and 
labour veterans, partially incapacitated 
people and citizens suffering from. chronic 
illnesses, wishing to engage in individual 


‘enterprise. These privileges will guarantee 
them good conditions and make for 
efficiency. 


The law does not allow gaming houses 
or the manufacture of perfumeries and toile- 
tries, toxic substances, narcotics and medi- 
cinal preparations. Me 

The sixth session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet’stated that individual enterprise has 
nothing todo with private enterprise and 
should be based on the personal efforts of 
citizens and their families, - 


_ The law furthers sociol justice in provi- 


` ding citizens with materials and facilitating 


conditions conducive to individual enter- 


. prise. Under the new law, citizens will be 


able to choose socially useful pursuits to 
bring personal and community satisfaction. 


Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General 
in Calcutta. 
25. 11. 86 | 


Source! 


ON DEVELOPMENT OF 


NORTH BENGAL — 
Nirmal Bose Writes 


There remains a serious regional im- 


‘balancee in the sphere of economic develop- 


2820 


ment in the country. Whatever development 


has takén place since independence has gone. 


to. particular areas, to the exclusion of 


othérs, and, again, to a very few at the top,. 


_ and not percolated all along the line. In 


. the matter of development, the entire eastern ` 


region of the country has been neglected, 
‘and West Bengal is no exception. In the 
particular case of West Bengal also it will 
be' found that everything centres round 


Calcutta; and, the far off areas like the” 


districts of North Bengal, or Purulia and 
Bankura, or the Sundarbans, or even the 


districts of Murshidabad and Birbhum are. 


practically without any development, Even 
in the industrially developed districts like 
Howrah, Hooghly and 24-Parganas, North 
and South, there are pockets where develop- 
ment has not reached as yet, 


As a result of the partition of the 
country, fhe entire area of North Bengal 
was suddenly cut off, so faras communi- 
cation was concerned; from the rest of West 
Bengal. There was no road, .no railway 
communication, direct from - Calcutta, to 
the districts of North Bengal, for many 
years. 
problem has been solved, and at present 


there is no difficulty in negotiating with any ` 


area there from Calcutta.. But even then) 
the people don’t move from the metropolis 
to North Bengal. This is the main reason 
for the - backwardness of. North Bengal. 
Nobody gives any attention to it, as if itis 
outside the country. 


. Very little has been- done so far for the 
‘development of North Bengal, and, as such, 
_ there is a feeling of neglect among the 
-people of this area. This feeling among 


But after the Farakka Barrage, this . 
_ isnowa mono-crop area. 
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sections of population is now being èxploi- 


ted by some unscrupulous elements, both in. 


the Hills and in plains, fos their anti- 
national and secessionist purposes. 


i It is, therefore, necessary, that apart 
_ from other reasons, 
“priority to the development of North Bengal 


we should give top 


for isolating the secessionist forces. The 


development of other backward areas of the 
State is also equally important. 


Possibilities of development of North 
Bengal are very great. 
remained virgin, So faras the scope for 


industrial development is concerned the | 


potentiality is very high. The areais full 


` of raw materials, particularly for.agro-based 
There is a very good consumers’ ' 


industries, 
market not only justin North Bengal and 
Sikkim, but inthe States of north-eastern 
India: as well, wheré industrialisation is 
much more difficult now: With the commi- 
sioning of Chukha Hydel Project of Bhutan 


- in next few ‘weeks, there will be practically 
- excess of power in North Bengal. 


. Agriculture, including horticulture, has 


also a great potential here. The entire area 
problem of the acidity of soil in most of 
the areas, by making irrigation available to 
more areas, by strengthening the rural 


. credit system and by an intensive extension 
work by the officers of -the Agriculture- 


Department in collaboration with the Pan- 
chayet bodies the agricultural production 
can be stepped up to a great extent. 


‘It is really a paradox that while there 
are hundreds of rivers with perennial source 


of water throughout North Bengal, and 


The entire area has _ 


By solving the 
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very often. there are serious floods because 
of overflow of. water in these rivers during 
the rainy season, the facilities for canal 


irrigation, and, for that matter, other kinds 
of irrigation, are practically non-existent 


here. It is possible to utilise the river water 


for irrigation in a very big way. 


In tourism, which is now recognised as © 


an industry, North Bengal has a very great 
potential. Not only just- Darjeeling, the 
Queen of Hill stations, and the adjacent 
areas, including the new attraction of Mirik 
the other areas of North Bengal, particul- 
arly Dooars with Jaldapara. Gama Sanc- 
tuary, tea gardens, -hills and rivers are 


` equally attractive from tourist point of view. ` 
The old ruins of Malda-Gaur and other | 


historical monuments do even now attract 
a large number of tourists. The old Royal 
Palace-of Cooch-Behar, the birthplace of 


-Sankardeva near the town of Cooch-Beéhar, 


and some places in the district of - West 
Dinajpur, particularly the big tanks; with 


their historical importance, and the bird 


sanctuary, near Raiganj can also be develo- 
ped as good tourist spots. 

In animal husbandry, particularly. in 
dairy development, there is great scope not. 


. only in the hills, but in the plains also .. 


The- siliguri - Jalpaiguri Development 
Authority has been set up. for the overall 
development of the areas adjacent to 
these towns. ` 


In. industry, steps have already beeu’ 


taken to set up growth centres in all the 
districts of North Bengal... A State Govern- 
ment public undertaking spinning mill has 
recently been set up at Raiganj with an 


investment of about Rs.-10 crores. Some 
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other public undertaking units are coming 
up near Jalpaiguri. -The first phase of 
modernisation of Cinchona factory at 


‘Mungpoo has been completed, and there 


has been a wide expansion of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in the hill areas accom- 


panied by some processing units. 


Though tea is mainly the concern of 
the Union Government, the State Govern- 
ment is taking a number of steps for deve- 
lopment of tea industry, including making 
more land available to tea gardens for in- 


. crease in production. 


-The Agriculture, Department has taken 
up a- massive programme, with Dutch 
collaboration, for improvement -in soil 
condition in large areas of North Bengal. 


The extension work of this when implemen- 


ted fully, will'meet the requirements of irri- 
gationin almost all the districts of North 
Bengal in a big way. 


Tourism has also’ developed in recent 
years, particularly in Mirik and Dooars. 
But, the- Union Government is totally 


` callous about the development of tourism 
- in Darjeeling and other attractive areas in 


North Bengal.... 


- The development programmes of ‘the 
LF Government for North Bengal have 
recently been boosted up by the timely 


action of the West Bengal State Planning 


Board in organising two meetings with the 
representatives of government agencies and 
non-government organisation and elected 


representatives of the people at vdrious lev- 


els, at Siliguri, first on 29th June, on indu- 
stry, and the second on Ist July,. on agri- 
culture and irrigation...- The meetings iden- 
tified the areas for development in North 


S s unman thse imiia i ts 


~ purpose.: 
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Bengal, and strategy to be adopted for this . 
It was. also emphasised in the: - 
meetings that for a better coordination of. 
the programmes of developments in North .» 
Bengal, a centre should be set up in North 


Bengal itself. 


It is expected that the programmes of- 


development,- which have already. been 
started by different agencies, will benefit the 


people of North Bengal, and this will lead he 


to further development of the area. 


` The Union Government, in spite of- 
their greater resources, have not done any- >- 


thing, as yet, for the development of any 
area in North Bengal, hills and plains. It 


. is, therefore. necessary, that sufficient pre-. 


ssure should be put on the Union Govern- 


ment by all concerned so as to persuade. 


them to set up some big industrial units in 
North Bengal, and, also to extend necessary 


financial assistance.to the ongoing projects: 


of irrigation and agriculture. 


Source: West Sica 


16 August, 1986° 


THE SLIVO POLE 
AGRO-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


‘The concept “unified cooperative farm” 
disappeared from the life of the inhabitants 
‘of Slivo. Pole around 1970. A new stage of 

` industrialization of agriculture set in, which 
necessitated still greater integration between 
individual farms. 
plex: was set up on the territory of eleven 
villages, including ‘the village of Slivo Pole. 
This isa.new, higher form of economic 


An agro-industrial com- 
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organization providing for a interaction 
between agriculture, -industry which proce- 
sses its products, and research institutes. 


“The arable land of the Slivo Pole agro- 
industrial complex covers some 13, 000 ha. 
while the total area is over 20,000 ha. The 


-. territory of the 11 villages included in the . ` 


agro-industrial complex formsa settlement 

system whose centre is the village of Slivo l 
Pole. The'settlement „System is a juridically 
and economically autonomous unit, res- 
ponsible for the management of the public 


property, for the effective utilization of all ~ 
resources—land, manpower, raw materials, - 


farm equipments, installations and public 
buildiugs on its territory. The settlement 
system implements a social and. cultural 
programme through the funds-allocated and ` 
accumulated according to its production. 

| The Slivo Pole settlement system has a 
population of 18,000, of whom 4,250 work 
in the agro-industrial complex. 


The Chairman of the complex and its 
Ruling Council, consisting of 29, are elected 
by the General Assembly for a term of two 

„years. . Some 30 per cent of the Council 
members are regular cooperative ‘farmers, 
while the rest include farm leaders and spe- ` 
cialists. On its part, the Council elects an 
operative bureau consisting of 9 members 
for operative management of everyday 


_ activities. 


The agro-industrial complex turns out 
some 50 million levs worth of annual prod- ° 
-uction (approx, the same amount of US. 
dollars), Out of a total of 18,000 ha. of 
arable land, 15,600 are under irrigation. 
The complex specializes in several main 
fields, Grain production, which- is typical _ 








- 1,300 ha. 
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for the entire Danubian plain, is well deve-. 


loped. ` Wheat covers an area of 4,330 ha 
and the highest yield is 6,010 kg per ha. 
Some~3,500 ha are sown to maize the aver- 
age yield ranging between 9,500-11,100 kg 
per ha. Orchards and vineyards cover over 
1,400 ha of -land, 
The rest of the area is sown to 
soya beans, aUBROWER barley and fodder 
crops. | 
The agro- -industrial ae has to 
fulfil compulsory state plan quotas for the 
production of major farm crops. Vegetable 
production specializes in early tomatoes for 
export and processing, and in peppers. The 
complex also has its own freezing cannery 


‘which turns out 12,000 tons of forzen vege- 


tables a year. Its fruit store can preserve 
thousands of tons of fresh fruits. The fruit 
juice plant exports a great, part of its pro- 
ducts to the USSR. 


The agro-industrial complex has a 


“+: Cattle-breeding complex for calves and dairy 


cattle-as well as six cattle-breeding farms. 


-There is shortage of manpower in 
Bulgaria. Irrespective of the fact that 
techonology is coming into its ownin agri- 
culture, a number of processes such as 
gathering vegetables and fruits for fresh 
consumption are not yet mechanized. Only 


those which are to be processed are mach- 


ine-picked.. That is why teams of students 
and employees from towns are sent to help 


in gathering inthe crop. They are acco- - 


mmodated in a modern camp .with all con- 
veniences built on the territory of the Slivo 
Pole settlement system. 


A new system of payment is being 


worked out which is expected to attract -- 


ee 


and market-gardens- | 
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more farm workers, | Particular care is 
taken of machine operators and- stock- 
breeders: All machine-operators are given 
free food three times a day from Aprial 15 
till November 15. The pensioners who 
have worked 100 days in the agro-industrial 
complex receive bread free of charge thro- 
ughout the year, in- addition to their pay- 
ment. The farm has some 30 scholarship 
‘students at higher agricultural institutes 
who have undertaken to work in the 
compiex at least five years upon completing 


. their education. 


Crops . in the dsrotindustelan complex 
are compulsorily insured, and sometimes its 
leadership may even pay an additional vol- 


untary instalment for greater compensation 


in case of natural calamities. The Slivo Pole 
agro-industrial complex has experienced hard 
years of droughts or hailstorms when the 
bulk of the expectd yields has been des- 
troyed. But, thanks to the funds allotted 
every year for this purpose the farm has so 
far managed on its own without seeking 
help from the state for covering its losses. 


By a decision of the General Assembly, 
every family which has at least one member 


working in the agro-industrial complex is; 


granted 0.5 ha of land -for personal use. 
This area is increased by 0.1 ha for every cow 


‘bred by the family. The main crops grown 


on these plots and in farmers’ yards are 
maize for grain, alfalfa for fodder, early- 
ripe vegetables and grapes, Against pay- 


ment, the agro-industrial complex ploughs, 
sows. ( or provides seedlings ) and takes 


away the produce: from personal holdings, 
ensuring its purchase through encouraging 
prices and bonuses. In this way the settle- 


nan canard te 
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ment system receives additional quantities 
of poultry, eggs and some 1,000 tons of 
meat annually. Personal holding also 
. produce great quantities of early tomatoes 
for expert. | 


Source : 
Sept. - Oct. 1986. 


` DISCIPLINE.AT THE WORKPLACE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
LAW AND PRACTICE 


PA PROCEDURE 
M. E. Banderet Writes 


ma 


In the field of disciplinary procedure a’ 


clear distinction has to be made between the 
stage preceding the decision to impose a 


- ` penalty and the one following it in which an 


employee appeals against the decision. 


Procedure prior to the imposition of a penalty 


A.: The legal basis 

While most of the countries being 
considered are agreed on the need for a 
procedure to enable the parties to present 
their arguments before a penalty is imposed, 


they differ somewhat. when it comes to the 


legal basis for this procedure. 


In Canada and United States, ice the 
main source of disciplinary law is collective 
agreements, the concept of. just cause is 

-uséd as the basis not only for elements of 


substantive disciplinary law but also for | 


elements of procedural law, and specifically 
for the carrying out of a preliminary 
procedure. In Switzerland the legal ‘basis 


News from Bulgaria’ 


is found in the employer’s obligation to 
protect the employee’s person. Other coun- 
fries apply the major principles of law : for 
example, those with a common law system, 


such as India and the United Kingdom, base ~ 


the need for a preliminary procedure on one 


of the two rules of natural justice, namely -` 
respect for the-right of defence (audi alteram’ 


partem)... 
A preliminary procedure is also a 


fairly widespread practice -in Belgium | 
_and Sri Lanka, although it does-not appear 


to have any well-defined legal basis-other 


than works rules or collective agreements. 


In Austrialia and New Zealand the ex' ‘stence 


of such a procedure depends on the content. 


of collective agreements and arbitration 


awards, but little information is available 


onthe matter.. The non-unionised sectors 
in Canada andthe United States enjoy no 
legislative guarantee in this field: the avai- 
lability of a preliminary procedure depends 
therefore on the good will of the employer. 


B. The elements of the procedure 
1. Inquiry in the circumstances l 
If we proceed chronologically this is 


the first element of the preliminary proce- 
dure ; the inquiry is intended to clarify the 


circumstances surrounding the punisable 


behaviour-of an employee, but it is regarded 
as a separate element: in only a few 
countries... 


In India and Sri Lanka an. employer is . 


also obliged to carry out an inquiry in order 
to confirm suspicions against an employee 
before addressing a letter of charge (charge 
sheet) to him requiring a reply by a specified 


date. 
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` Finally, in the United Kingdom the . 


code of disciplinary practice and procedures 
of the Advisory Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service (referred to ‘hereafter as the 
ACAS Code of - Practice) recommends 


` that employers promptly establish the facts 


so that they will have reasonable grounds 


for believing that there has- been a breach 


of discipline. 


% 


2. The employee’s defence 


This is a key element in the preliminary 
procedure since it enables the employee to 
reply to the accusations brought against 
him and to furnish proof of his innocence. 
Generally, thisis done during an interview 
with the employer to which the employee 
has been duly summoned. This is the 
procedure in Austria, Belgium, France, the 
Federnl Republic of Germany, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The employee must be informed of the exact 
nature of the accusations and be given the 
opportunity to answer them.... 


A variation in the usual procedure is 


also found in India and, Sri Lankan law, 


‘When the employer is not: satisfied with the 
explanations given by the employee in reply- . 


ing tothe charge sheet andthe disciplinary 


_procedure follows its course, the employee 


does not appear before the employer himself 
but before an “inquiring officer’’, a neutral 
person in the enterprise in no way involved 
This procedure ‘before an in- 
quiring officer is in many respects similar 
to criminal proceedings. before a judge, - but 
with the difference that the” inquiring 
officer’s power at the end of the procedure 
is limited to giving an opinion to the 


‘conduct of the 


employer, who alone is amponi to im- 
pose a penalty and whọ, moreover, is in no 
way bound by the inquiring ofācer’s 
“verdict”. Although this quasi-judical 
procedure might seem attractive at first 
sight, it is not certain that such an inqui- 
ring officer will be really neutral. Aftes all, 
he has the same employer as the accused 
employee, and may well fear reprisals of 
one sort or another if he fails to conduct 
the inquiry according tothe matagement’s 
wishes, 2 


This leads us to the question of the 
presence of ‘a third party. (whether or not 
a staff representative) accompanying the 
employee... . 


There are more marked differences with 


| regard to the prerogatives of the third 
party: is he there only-as an oboserver or 


is he allowed to take an active part in the 
interview or hearing ? 
Most-countries, including Austria, Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Switzerland, have come down in favour 
of an active role, thus giving substance to 


_ the employee’s right:to be accompanied: 


Other countries, like India and the United. 
States, restrict the role to that of observer... 
In Sri Lanka, finally, either status is possi- 
ble, thé choice -generally resting with the 
social partners within the framework of 
collective agreements, - - 


sai 


3. Participation of trade unions or 
staff bodies in the decision 

Three possibilities are conceivable 
here: there is no provision at allfor parti- 
Cipation ; participation takes the from of 
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prior consultation ; 
form of co-determination. Ea ‘ 


An examination of the various modes 


of participation shows that rules on the 
subject are contained only in the legislation 
of Austria and the Federal Republic of 
Germany: 
operates when the works rules are drawn 
up, also holds good for the imposition of 


disciplinary penalties since the agreement of © 


the works council is required in each case. 
It should also be noted that, following the 
model of the Federal Republic, legislation 
was enacted in Sri Lanka in 1979 providing 
for the establishment of employees’ councils 
' in all public enterprises, which are to be 


consulted onthe maintenance of order and -_ 


discipline as well as on: the employees’ 
conduct. The-future may therefore bring 
a combination of the quasijudicial proce- 


` dure- before an inquiring officer.and a colle- | 


ctive consultative proçedure. 


. In the other countries the participation 

of trade unions or staff bodies is regulated 
by means of collective agreements or works 
' rules so that there isno uniform mode of 
participation in any of them. It must be 
said that worker participation in. discipli- 
nary decisions does not arouse enthusiastic 


support from either employers or unions: ` 


Employers do not look with favour on in- 


cursions into what they -consider-to bean 
essential part of their management prero-. 


.gatives and the unions reject responsibility 
in deciding on punishments since they feel 
that in doing so they would be betraying 
their mission to defend the workers.... The 


_ fact remains that -participation, in the form - 
of consultation rather than of shared deci- 


it takes the more active ` 


co-determination, which already- 


_France and Japan. 


“ a welcome exception : 
‘the charge, the council passes judgement.... 
-However, these safeguards are often illusory « 
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“sion-making, exists in some countries when 
it comes to the 


imposition of penalties, 
namely in Belgium, Canada, Japan, the 
United Kingdon and the United States, In 


Australia and New Zealand the situation . 


may be much the same but no information 
was found to confirm this. In India and 


‘Switzerland there seems to be no partici- 


pation in this -area. . 


When a form of participation exists it 
is sometimes institutionalised through 


-joint bodies known under different names: 
disciplinary commi- 


disciplinary councils, 
ttees, etc. The setting up of such bodies 
seems particularly useful in co- -determina- 
tion systems but it is found also in contra- 
ctual systems, 
~The nature, composi- 
tion and size of these bodies vary greatly 
from one country or enterprise to another. 


They may be standing bodies or ad hoc’ 
bodies ;. 


- The establishment of fomi bodies for 


decision-making in disciplinary matters is 
interesting from the standpoint of a basic 


principle of criminal law: the separation 
between the authority bringing the charge 
and the authority passing the sentence. In 
practice, this is the principle least observed 
in disciplinary law. As a general rule, it 
ig the employer who brings the charge under 
the works rules and who then imposes the 
penalty for their infringement. 
plinary councils may in this case constitute 
the employer brings 


in as much ‘as disciplinary councils with 
decision-making powers .are still the 


for example in Belgium, ` 


The disci- . 
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exception, 
considering how important a separation of 
the two authorities: is for guaranteeing 


that disciplinary powers are exercised fairly. - 


4. Imposing the penalty 


Only French law establishes a man- 
datory period of reflection by the employer 
between the preliminary interview and the 
decision to impose the penalty, which ranges 
from one clear day to one month. In the 
other countries similar provisions can be 
found in collective agreements or works 


rules but no general obligation is placed in 


principle'on the employer to avoid being 
overprecipitate, in imposing penalties, thus 
increasing somewhat the risk of arbitra- 
riness and error. 


As for the form in which penalties must 
be imposed, a number of countries require 
the employer to notify the employee of the 
penalty in writing, stating the reasons there- 
for, so thatthe latter will have clear docu- 
mentary evidence in case he decides to E 
an appeal with an arbitator or a court... 


Appeals ` 


A. Appeals at the enterprise or industry level 


1. Conciliation 


The first avenue open toan employee 
is the informal one of conciliation : hé can, 


for example, entrust the staf representatives 


in his enterprise with negotiating a modi- 
fication or annulment of the penalty with 
the employer. This right to ‘act. as an inter- 
mediary between employees and - employer 


in individual disputes-is granted to most | 
staff representatives, ic. to the works 


which: is highly regerettable 
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councils in Austria and the Federal 


‘Republic of Germany, to the staff delegates 


in France, to the trade union representatives 
or shop stewards in Australia, 1 Belgium, 
Canada, Japan, the United Kingdom or 
the United States, and to the employees’ 
committees set up under collective agree- 
meuts in Switzerland. In the two Asian 
countries the role of conciliator within the 
enterprise is performed instead by public ` 
servants, labour inspectors in Sri Lanka 


and officials specially appointed for the - 


purpose in India.... 
2: Appeal procedures 


If conciliation with the person- impos- 
ing the penalty fails, the employee can 
appeal to other bodies for a reversal of the 
initial decision. These bodies are found at 
both the enterprise and the industry level, 


(a) Appeals within the enterprise 


The first question to be asked here is 
how far these appeal procedures are effé- 
ctively used in the countries studied. 

It should be noted to’ begin with that , 
the right to appeal within the enterprise is 
rarely made mandatory bylaw. The Bel- 


gian legislation contains a mandatory provi- 


sion on this subject, stipulating that the 
works rules must state what possibilities of 
redress are open to employees who have 
grievances or wish to make observations or 


objections concerning penalties imposed 


on them.... The model standing orders 
adopted’ in India at the federal level, for 
example, provide that employees have the 
right to appeal to an. appellate authority 
designated by the employer. The employee 
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is given 2]1-days for lodging his appeal and 
is entitled toa rehearing before the appe- 
llate authority gives a final verdict. In the 
United Kingdom the ACAS Code of 
‘Practice also contains recommendations on 
‘the subject though they are ‘less specific than 
the provisions of the Indian model stand- 
ing orders, and case law, while ruling: that 
the employer has no obligation in this 


matter, takes a favourable view of the 


existence of an appeal procedure when the 
reasonableness of the disciplinary action 
taken by an employer ls at issue... 


The appeal procedure within the enter- 
prise can take two different forms: the 
appeal may be lodged either with a hierar- 


chically superior authority or, with a joint 


body on which employees are represented... 


First, Indian law has made it manda- 


‘tory since 1982 for enterprises with more 


than 50 employees to set up a, joint body | 


to settle individual . grievances within the 
eaterprise known asa “grievance settlement 
‘authority’. ` 
. Next, the 


procedure. ‘However, unlike: the Indian 
authority, it is not an appellate body of the 
first instance, but a body which intervenes 
az the end of the procedure in the enterprise, 
once the affair has been before the employer 
himself (or a high-ranking executive) : his 
Gecision can then be challenged by a joint 
body in the enterprise, which is quite an 
unusual situation. The fact remains, that, 


in both countries, this intervention by a’ 


joint body is all. the more important in that 
it plays no part when the penalty is initially 
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New Zealand ‘Industrial . 
Relations Act also’ provides for the inter- _ 
vention of a joint body in the grievance ` 


„of whicly he is a ‘member. 


imposed, as is sometimes the case elsewher. 


Finally, there is “am American innova- 
tion, known as “‘peer review”, where the 
appellate authority consists of a committee 


composed entirely of fellow workers of the - 
disciplined employee, which has the power 


to confirm or set aside the ama 
measures imposed by the employer... 


On the other hand, the situation i is quite ` 
different in the countries which have’ such 


procedures ; although the initial appeal 
(often to the immediate hierarchical 
superior) may still sometimes be made by 


the employee, he is totally removed from 
‘the’ proceedings at the second stage; it is 


then the.tradé union that decides whether 
or notto pursue the appeal in the light of 
the circumstances of. the case’ and the 
employee has no real influence on the subs- 
equent, course of events; Although the 


trade union has an obligiation not to relin- | 
quish the employee’s right of appeal with- 


out good reason, such a situation is not 


readily ‘undestandable from the point of- 


view of “continental law”, where the 
defence of individual rights can be under- 
taken only by the person possessing them 
and no one else. 


right to lodge an appeal with the disputes 
Settlement body belongs either to the 
employee concerned or to the trade union 
In this way, the 
employee chooses whether or not to appeal 
(although apparently the trade union ‘can 
lodge an appeal against the employee’s 
wishes), but he also has the possibility of 
placing himself under the protection of 
the trade union if he is hesitant ADW 


- lodging’an appeal on his own. 


Indian law seems to have | 
found an interesting compronise here: the . 
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(b) Appeals within the industry 


In some countries there are mechanisms 


. at the industry level that afford employees 
a channel for appealing againsta discipli- 


nary penalty, but on the whole this machi- 
nery plays only a minor role and usually 
exists in only a few sectors, such as.the rail- 
ways and road transport in the United 
States, banking in France, metalworking 


and rubber in the United Kingdom and’ 
some scattered industries in Sri Larika and 


Switzerland... 
B. Appeals outside the enterprise or industry 
i 


1. Administrative appeal 


When a disciplinary measure is consi- 
dered at the same time to constitute an 
unfair labour practice, the employee may 
appeal toan administrative body. This is 
the case in Canada, Japan -and the United 
States. .. 


2. Appeal to arbitration 


Here we shall only be dealing with the 
settlement of dispute brought before an 


‘arbitrator outside the enterprise either as 


the final phase. of a grievance procedure 


-initiated in the enterprise or as the principal > 


phase, sometimes preceded by a conciliation 
procedure. Australia, Canada, Sri Lanka 
and the United States are ‘the countries 
mainly concerned. .. 


It can be noted first of all that the 


extent of arbitral control depends directly 
on the conditions-laid down for a discipli- 
nary penalty to be lawful. If these require 
that the penalty must be commensurate with 
the offence, the arbitrator exercises: thoro- 
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ugh control over the penalty and hence also 
its appropriateness. This is the case in 
Canada, Sri Lanka and the United States... 


Another question directly related to 
the preceding one is the extent of the 
arbitrator's powers, i.e. his competence to 
annul or reduce a penalty imposed and to 
grant cash compensation. The answer is 
clear in Canada and the Uuited States: the 
arbitrator may annulor alter the penalty 
initially imposed and grant cash compensa- 
tioninthe event of injury suffered by the 
employee, such as loss of wages in the event 
of wrongful or excessively- long suspension. 
The information available does not indicate 
what happens in Australia and Sri Lanka. 


A third important question is where the 
burden of. proof lies. Here the situation 
can vary*reatly. In Canada and the United 


_ States the burden of proof rests with the 


employer, whereas in Australia the rule may 
well be the opposite, to judge from the 
recent decision on dismissal, since the 
Commission ruled that itis the employee 


who miust show that his or her dismissal was | 


‘harsh, unjust or unreasonable’’.... 


The last question to be considered 
here is that of the suspensive effect of the 


appeal. In principle, an appeal to arbitra- . 


tion, does not have a suspensive effect. 
However, an innovatory practice recently 
introduced in the United States recognises 
precisely this suspensive effect. The prob- 
lem raised was of employees who are un- 
justly. disciplined and suspended from work 
for several months (which is perfectly 
conceivable in American law) or discharged; 
the resulting loss of wages can have disas- 
trous consequences for the worker concerned 
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especially if the appeal procedure is. drawn | 


out and the award of back pay. falls far 
short of rectifying the wrong. It was to 
‘remedy this situation that the so-called 
“justice and dignity’? clause appeared for 
the first time in 1981 in an agreement 


concluded between the United Steelworkers . 


and the canning industry... In this way 


the criminal law principle of presumption ' 


of innocence (in dubio pra reo). has found 
an application in disciplinary law ; however, 


it ‘is less this theoretical argument than ` 


economic reasons that have proved decisive, 
The inquiries conducted by employers be- 
fore imposing a penalty are sometimes too 
hasty and.subjective, with the risk that the 
decision will be taken in ignorance of the 


‘essential facts and in the heat‘ of ‘the ` 
Hence there is e fair probability - 


moment. : 
in such cases that the employer will find 
himself obliged to reinstate the worker. with 
full back pay and thus have to pay him for 
work not performed, - Behind the high- 
sounding title of the “justice and dignity” 
clause are thus to be found coa calcula- 
tions as well... 


3, Judicial appeal 


(a) In countries where grievance 
procedures or appeal to arbitra- 
tion are not widespread 


The countries in question are Austria, 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Japan, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom. 
can be noted regarding the authority compe- 
tent to rule on the appeals. .In most of 
these countries the principal avenue of 
- appeal against disciplinary action is to the 


disputes. © 


Some differences 


labour courts, which have general compete- 
nce to deal with individual disputes between 
employers and employees: thisis the case 
in Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Switzerland. 


India is a case ‘apart in that there are 


two specialised kourts : the labour court 


and the industrial tribunal: Both have a 


jurisdiction in disciplinary matters since 
the labour court is empowered, inter alia, to 


judge the appropriateness or lawfulness of 


an instruction given’ under the standing . 


orders and torule onthe application and 
interpretation of such orders, while the 


industrial tribunal is competent to ‘judge the 


lawfulness of disciplinary rules... 


‘In the United Kingdom, although, indu- 


. strial tribunals exist, their jurisdictions is 
_ limited to cases provided for by law: while 


dismissal comes within their jurisdiction, 


disputes over other disciplinary penalties do ` 


not, and have to be handled by common law 
courts, i.e. mainly the county courts. 


s 


‘In Japan, finally, there are no specia- 
lised courts or tribunals for disputes between 


employers and employees, so that it is civil 


courts which deal with disciplinary 


~ 


The extent of judicial contorl is much 
the same as the extent of arbitral control. 


Only the Belgian courts have merely a 


minimal control over the disputed penalty. 


‘The extent of the courts’ powers is 
similar to that of the arbitrator’s powers 


but there is greater diversity. Ahe varia- - 
tions are found. 


First, in Belgium and in the United 
Kingdom the court’s role is limited to 
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awarding damages for a breach of the 
employment contract when an unlawful 


penalty has caused injury to the employee. 


The p:nalty is not explicitly annulled. 


On the other hand, the second varia- 
tion, which is found in Austria, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Japan and Switzerland, permits the court to 
annul the penalty and award damages as 
well, if appropriate. In this case the emp- 
loyee possesses formal proof of the unlaw- 
fulness of the penalty imposed on him and 
may thus demand that it be struck from his 
personal file, a deletion that can be more 
dificult to obtain in Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. 


Finally, the third variation is found in 
some laws as an alternative to the second, for 
example in France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India and Switzerland, and con- 
sists in the exercise by the court of a genu- 
ine power to moderate (i.e. reduce) the 
penalty imposed by the employer.... 


Competence to bring an action does not 


raise any particular problems since it is the . 


employee and he alone who has the rtght 
to lodge ap appeal against the disciplinary 
penalty imposed on him. Here, contrary 
to what happens under collectively bargai- 
ned grievance procedures, the trade union 
plays no part in the lodging of appeals 
with the courts.... 


Attention should also be drawn to the — 


unique situation in India, where neither the 
employee nor. the trade union is competent 
to lodge an appeal. There the state govern- 
ments alone are empowered to institute 


dispute proceedings in the labour courts or. 


industrial tribunals (and the Federal 
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Government in the National Tribunal) at 
the request of the parties concerned.... 


Finally, there is the question of the 
burden of proof. While legislation on dis- 
missalin many countries has reversed the 
traditional rule whereby the burden of 
proof rests with the plaintiff, in this case 
the employee, it has to be noted that for 
other penalties the old tradition persists 
more often than not. There are, however, 
two exceptions: Japan,. which, while in 
theory still adhering to the traditional rule, 
in practice reverses the burden of proof not 
nly for dismissal but also for the other 
disciplinary penalties; and France, which 
has introduced an investigatory procedure 
in which the burden of proof does not rest 
specifically with either of the parties and 
in which the employee has the benefit of the 
doubt. This last aspect makes France one 
of the few countries to have applied the 
criminal law principle of presumption of 
innocence to disciplinary law. The failure 
todosoin the other countries.is a great 
weakness in disciplinary law since here too 
there is no point in drawing up rules for the 
protection of the employee if, in the event 
of litigation, that protection is not effective 
because of difficulties the employee has in 


‘proving his innocence. 


(b) In countries with grievance 
procedures or appeal to 
arbitration 


These countries are Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Sri Lanka and the United 
States. An additional distinction has to be 
drawn here according to whether or not 
employees are covered by a collective agree- 
ment or arbitration award.... 
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Conclusion 


In attempting to sum up this compara- 
tive study we think it appropriate to single 
out two main aspects’ of disciplinary law : 
the extent to which this branch of labour 
law has been developed and the effective 
protection it affords against an arbitrary 
and abusive exercise of the employer's 
disciplinary powers. 


To assess the development of discipli- 
nary law itis necessary to determine whe- 
ther all aspects of discipline in the work- 
place are covered either by legislation arid 
collective agreements or by specific rules in 
each enterprise. The first problem encoun- 


tered here isthe difficulty of collecting all: 


the existing rules on the subject, not only 
because there is such a variety of them but 
also because they are often hard to: come by. 
However, we feel we are justified in saying 
that disciplinary law is very unevenly deve- 
loped in the 13 countries studied. Gene- 
rally speaking, we can divide these countries 
into three categories, At one extreme there 
are those with highly elaborate legislation— 
France with its Act of 4 August 1982, and 
Canada and the United States with their 
full and detailed body of rules based on the 
concept of just cause. At the other extre- 
me there are those which appear to disre- 
gard this field almost entirely — mainly 
Australia and New Zealand. Between the 
two are those which have certainly studied 
the question but so far do not have a com- 
prehensive sèt of rules, i.e. most of the 
remaining countries. 

Different pictures also emerge from an 
examination of the protection provided by 
disciplinary law. Clearly the extent of its 


development will give some indication of. 


the protection afforded since all rules are 
intended to restrain in one way or another 
the exercise of disciplinary powers. How- 
ever, there are other criteria that also enable 
us to assess the extent of protection enjoy- 
ed by the employee: here we shall cite only 
the two most important. 


The first criterion is the sharing of’ 


disciplinary powers. Since Montesquieu 
there has no longer been any need to demon- 
strate that the sharing of power in itself 
constitutes a certain guarantee against 
abuses in its exercise. From this point of 
view itis Austria and the Federal Republic 
of Germany which have the most protective 
system since this sharing of power is in 
principle applicable to nearly all enterprises 
and not merely to some, as may be the case 
in other countries. 


The second criterion is the effectiveness 
of the right to appeal. Here the position 
is more difficult to assess, but it appears 
that grievance procedures offer considerable 
advantages over judicial proceedings when 
it comes to effectiveness. While we have 
been somewhat critical of trade union 
influence over the procedure from the legal 
standpoint, it nevertheless has the advantage 
of making it easier to lodgean appeal in 
practice. After all, in judicial appeal 
proceedings. the employee is obliged to con- 
front his employer alone, and while their 
employment relationship stillexists. Is he 
not bound to fear reprisals from his 
employer in one form or another? This 
danger, though not totally absent in 
the grievance procedure, appears ‘all the 
same to be smaller since it is the trade 
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union that confronts the employer. . Griev- 
ance procedures also have the advantages 
of beings speedier and less expensive. With 
the passage of time, itis true, they have 
tended to become costlier and slower asa 
result of congestion, but the social partners 
have responded quickly by instituting chea- 
perand more expeditious procedures, espe- 
cially for disciplinary | disputes, Nor must it 
be forgotten that the expense involved is 
shared ‘between the parties, and the trade 


union bears the cost of the appeal on be- . 


half of the employee. Judicial proceedings 
are much lengthier and, if he loses, the court 
costs, although generally moderate, at least 
in the industrial tribunals, are borne by 


the employee.. Where there is, in addition, . 


the “justice and dignity’ clause, which 
has no equivalent in the case of judicial 
proceedings, there can be no doubt that 
the grievance procedure is more accessible 
and more effective and thus permits a better 
application of substantive disciplinary law. 
In terms of this second criterion it is there- 
fore especially Canada and the United 
States,- and perhaps also New Zealand, 
which provide the most effective protection. 


Considering the uneven development 
of disciplinary law in the different countries 
studied, it is necessary to ask ourselves how, 
at least in some countries, this branch of law 
is likely to evolve, Inthe days when it was 
easy to dismiss a worker even for a minor 


offence, disciplinary law was not at all 
highly developed. Now that most countries 
\have set more or less strict limitations on 
the right to terminate the employment con- 
tract unilaterally, other disciplinary measures 
are inevitably acquiring more importance 
and hence it is becoming necessary to regu- 
late the exercise of disciplinary powers as 
well, This pendulum motion is very clear 
in France, ‘where the use of disciplinary 
penalties other than dismissal increased 
significantly after the entry into force of the | 
Act, of 13 July 1973 on termination of- 
employment contracts, so that Parliament 
had to enact legislation to regulate a prac- 
‘tice that, in the absence of legal constraints 
and with the courts exercising very limited 
control, was tending at times to become 
abusive. Other countries might well follow 
a similar path, though there is bound to be 
a certain time-lag: Australia has just 
limited the exercise of the right to terminate 
the contract of employment unilaterally 
whereas the Federal Republic of Germany 
enacted legislation on the subject a good 
35 years ago. Even so, itis conceivable 
that there is a trend towards the strengthen- 
ing of disciplinary law and that a certain 


harmonisation of legal systems in this field 
might become possible. 


Source International labour Review 
July - August 1986 
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“BREEZY APRIL, VAGRANT APRIL” 

f By 

Rabindranath Tagore 


Breezy April, Vagrant April, 
Rock me in your swing of music 

. Thrill my branches with enchantment 
of your touch of sweet surprises. 

In my idle dream by wayside 
you come startling me from slumber, 

Wilful in your mood fantastic 
Tease me with inconstant courting. 


-* 


Breezy April, Vagrant April, 
IT live with my lonesome shadows. 
I know all your fitful fancies l 
Language of your flitting footsteps. 
All my secrets burstin blossoms 
At your passing breath of whisper, 
And my new leaves break in tumult 


Of surrender of their kisses. 


` Modern Review 
f August 1934 
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Indian and :Foreign Periodicals: . 


“FROM A YOUNGER BROTHER 


Peter Kime Writes 


You'll go to the moon, 


he’d say, setting out the solar. system 

on the floor of our.room. A beach-ball 
at the center, a cantaloupe 

for Jupiter, earth 


: a wobbly,” red grape. 


At night, from my bunk, 
Pd hear hin spelling tyrannosaurus, 


‘brontosaurus—tall as trees 
“and half..a: block long. 


But he didn’t know he:could grow dark, - 


` dark as a planet suddenly. =. v 


fallen from its: place, falling 


: in a muddy. sky. « . . 


‘And now. I can’t remember how, in thethin: - 
-e sack 
‘of a cocoon, a caterpillar can become . 


a butterfly. I only remember 

that T-rex is pressed into stone. That 
the universe sags where a star sits 

like a rock on a tarp. 

Worlds sink towards it. 


Source: Ascent 


Univ. of Illinois at' Urbana 
1986 
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BHANU BHAKTA AND NEPALI 
LITERATURE - 


Narayan Basu Writes 


India is a country where thereis unity 
in the midst of so many diversities. . The 


‘people of various states in’ India differ from 
: one another in figure, race and religion, food 
“and clothing and language. 


' In spite of the 
variety of ~races “and ‘languages, India’s 
culture developed a sense of -unity and com- 


/monness among its people since-times im- 
“memorial and ‘Bhauw: -Bhakta Acharya Sym- 


“bolised the soul of India.: He is one of the 
great names in: the literature. of north- 
eastern India. ` To him’ belongs the honour 
of ushering ‘the modern age in Nepali 


‘literature. . 


‘Bhanu Bhakta was born in 1815 in the 


. village of Chudi Ramghain the district of 
-Tanu in Western Nepal. 


„His father Pandit 
Dhananjay: -Acharya ‘wes: employed in the 
‘Revenue;Department-of the ‘Government of 
Nepal. ‘His Grand-father Pandit Krishna 
‘Acharya was a man of considerable learning 
and was, ‘well-versed. in Sanskrit. : Bhanu 
Bhakta acquired a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit language underthe guidance of his 
grand-father Pandit Krishna Acharya. He 


- studied the great works of Valmiki Veyesa 


and ‘Kalidasa, which had a deep and lasting 
influence on him. At the age of 19 he was 


. sent to Banaras, .the seat of Sanskrit learn- 


‘ing, for higher studies but had to come 
back without’ completing the courses to 
attend his beloved father who had suddenly 
taken seriously ill.. 


He began to write and it is-said that 
his first poem was inspired by a grass-cutter. 
He had.a planto compose an epic on the 
Story of Rama. So he dedicated the greater 
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part of his life to the realization of this 
dream and worked at it with great persever- 
ence. By 1842 he completed the first of 
seven cantos. That year his. father passed 
away leaving behind heavy liabilities which 
he, as the legal heir, was called upon to 
clear. On scrutiny he cameto know that 
the amount shown against him was greatly 
exaggerated and he committed the mistake 
of appealing against it. ‘He was summoned 
to.Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, to pre- 
sent the case in the court at Kumari Chowk. 
He was accordingly detained there for five 
months awatting settlement of the case. 
“Though he was treated with leniency and 
was allowed to read and write and move 
about on parole, privileges levied to others, 
‘yet the forced confinement was extremely 
irksome and exasperated at the delay; he 
addressed the following satirical verse-to 
the oficer in charge of the proceedings :— 


“Amir chai na, dhani ma chhai na, 
Ghar ko kebal kudalo khani, 
Khantkuyan dukha garera chakrigayan 
Man panunla ki bhani — 
‘Ek man chitta lagia chakri garyan khusi 
bhay chahsnhari 

Man mathi mani bhutaman thapidya 
Kalye ne khvsny a gari. 


(I had neither riches nor wealth, I 
made both ends meet with great difficulty by 
cultivating my land at home. I had joined 
the Government Service in the hope that .I 
might go up in the world. I had served 
heart and soul and God was pleased and 
bestowed on me honour which nobody 
could take away.) - 


\ 
Fortunately the Government officer was 


‘not of the usual type, of a narrow mind and 


. ssions and philosophical 
abounds in high and noble ideas and events 


had a sense of humour. He was highly 
amused with the poetic effussion and reli- 
shed the wit but did little to speed up the 
tardy and tedious course of law. 


The only source of relief from the 


‘boredom and suspense of forced stay at 


Kumari Chowk wasthe composition of the 
‘RAMAYANA’ He added, four cantos 


here. He wrote the remaining two tn 1854, 


the year following his release from confine- 
ment. ‘Thus he wrote the great epic which 
held the same position in Nepali literature 
as the Ram Charit-Manas did in Hindi. 


‘Bhanu Bhakta’s ‘RAMAYANA’ is a 
great work. Itis written in graceful poetic 
style with a very simple diction. It has an 
universal appeal to all. When itis recited, 
it holds unlettered peasants and labourers 
enthralled for hours and sophisticated scho- 
lars delight in the beauty of its poetic expre- 
thoughts. It 


and sentiments extremely moving and tou- 
ching. Though the theme is the age-old 
story of the Ramayana, told and retold 
through centuries, yet Bhanu Bhakta has 
given ita new spirit and dressed it in local 
colours and forms so that the characters 
and episodes assume very familiar and 
known appearance making the readers feel 
one with them. 


Bhanu Bhakta also wrote Bhaka Mala 
and Badhu-Siksha and translated Shankra- 
chary2’s Prahnottari in addition to a large 
number of stray poems of miscellaneous 
nature. On the whole- he had. a, spiritual 


- bend and all his major works are ethical or 


Spiritual in tone. Yet he was not incapable 


of compositions in a lighter-vein as the - 
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following story told of him shows: One 
‘day Bhanu Bhakta went to a gentlemen who 
had a gun which he liked so much that he 

- wanted to have it. Instead of asking for it 
directly he asked in an extempore verse. 
The gentlement was so pleased with the 
quick and clever. versification that he gladly 
make a present of the gun to the poet. 


Bhanu Bhakta passed away in 1870 at 
the age of 55, and left behind a name that 
will live for ever in every home where Nepali 

2 is spoken and understood. Every year 29th 
| of Ashadha is celibrated with great sole- 
munity by all lovers of Nepali language and 
literature and all Nepali cultural, literary 
and academic institutions and organisations, 


_not only in Nepal but every where, where | 


there are Nepalis in large ‘number like 
Darjeeling in West Bengal. 

Bhanu Bhakta was’an apostle of peace, 
love and: non-violence. We are proud of 
our Bhanu Bhakta. Nepali language and 


» 


literature owe a great deal to him. His 
k poems breathe an atmosphere of optimisim. 
® As á powerful poet of the present genera- 
* tion he occupies a unique position in the 


_ dominion of Nepali literature. His noble 
‘name will be’ honoured. every year with 
prizes declared by the Government of 
' West Bengal.- 


Source : West Bengal 
September 1, 1986 


: _ 
‘ ‘REMEMBERING KADAMBINI 
‘GANGULY ` 
J. L. Das Writes 


- Kadambini Ganguly (nee Bose), pioneer ' 
woman graduate, : lady.. doctor and. social 


i 
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worker, was born on 8. 5. 1861 (1862 accor- 


` ding to another source). Her father, Brojo 


Kishore Bose, was Headmaster of Bhagal- 
pur Government School.. He wasa devout 
Brahma and triedin various ways for the 
spread of women’s education and women’s 
uplift In fact it was he who founded a 
Mahila Samity at Bhagalpur, the first of its 
kind in India. 


Unlike young girls of her age in those 
days, Kadambini was bent on receiving a 
decent education, by’ breaking all conven- 


_ ‘tions if need be. In 1875 she was admitted 


to Banga Mahila Vidyalaya, which was 
subsequently amalgamated with the Bethune 
School Calcutta. It was from the Bethune 
School that Kadambini passed the Entrance 


_ Examination of the Calcutta Uuiversity in 


1878. Incidentally the University Senate 
passed a special resolution (“**the female 
candidates to be admitted tothe University 
Examination.’’?) on | 7th April 1878 to 
enable two girl students, Misses Kadambini 
Bose and Sarala Das (the famous social 
worker and promoter of women’s education 
of later years) to sit for the said 
examination.... 


Kadambini Bose became the first girl- 


' Student to pass the Entrance Examination of 


the Calcutta University. Mr A. Macken- 


zie, Secretary tothe Government of Bengal - 
in his letter dated 3 Feburary 1879 to the 


Director of Public Instruction stated, ‘f am 


‘directed to acknowledge the reciept of your 


letter . No. 462 dated . 24th January 1879 
bringing to notice the fact that’ Miss 
Kadambini Bose, a pupil of the Bethune 
Schoolin Calcutta has successfully passed 
the.Entrance Examination ‘of the Calcutta 


- 
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University in the second division, failing to 
attain a place in the first division by one 
mark only. i 


This is the first occasion on which a 


young native lady has passed any University: 


Examination and the Lieutenant-Governor 
is accordingly pleased on your recommenda- 
tion to sanction the creation of a special 


junior second grade scholarship of the ` 


value of Rs. 15 a month for Miss Bose’s 

benefit to.be tenable by her fora period of 
two years, provided she continues her 
studies in some institution approved of 
by you, 

-The Lieutenant - Governor further 
authorises you to award to Miss Kadambini 
Bose a present of books to the value of 
Rs. 50.” In addition, Prince Rajendra 


Narayan, Roy of Bhawal awarded her a gold 
medal and gave her a grant of Rs..50,to: . 


buy books.”’. 


We learn from. the report for .1878-79 
submitted by. Mr. A. W. Croft,. Director of 
Public Instruction, of the follow-up action 


taken by the relevant authorities in ordei to ` 
enable Kadambini Bose to prosecute further. 


studies, “In consequence of the success of 
Miss Kadambini Bose, and in accordance 
with her desire to continue her studies to 
the First Arts examination, the Lieufenant- 
Governor consented to the proposal to raise 
the status of the School by appointing a 
' Lecturer qualified to teach the First Arts 
course. With this object :Baboo Sosi 
Bhusan Dutta, M. A. was transferred from 
the Cuttack College, and his timeis now 
fully engaged at. the: Bethune School.” 
commending the move, the Brahmo Public 
Opinion commented on 29 May 1879: Babu 


. to:B. A. standard.’ 
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Shoshi Bhusan Dutta, M. A. Professor of 
Cuttack College, has been, we hear, nomi- 
nated to -be a professor in the Bethune 


School to teach First Arts classes. We- 


the School 
A better 


congratulate Mr. Croft and 
authorities upon this selection. 


selection could not have been made.’’. 


Kadambini duly passed the F. A. Examina- 
tion in 1880. 


Q 


. Mr. Manomohan Ghose, Secretory, 
Bethune School Committee in his letter No. 
50 dated 8 February 1881 to the Director 
of Public Instruction submitted as follows : 
s..Tt would be desirable in the interests of 
higher female education in Bengal to esta- 
blish B. A. Classes in connection with the 
School, and thereby enable the.two young 
ladies who have passed the First Arts 
Examination ,to-.continue their studies up 


Both of them 
passed the B. A. Examination in 1883, inci- 
‘dentally achieving the distinction of being 


_the first two women graduates.in the whole 
Poet Hem- 


of the then British Empire. 
chandra Bandopadhyay, who had earlier 
written a poem oo Bengalee girls in a sar- 
castic vein, now wrote another culogising 
the performance of two of their tribe, 


Kadambini Bose and Coanda Mukhi Bose. 


After her graduation, Kadambini Bose 
wanted to study. Medicine. This was vigo- 
rously opposed by Dr. Surja Kumar Chak- 
ravorty, an eminent prófessor of the 
Medical College, Calcutta, But thanks to 
the sustained efforts of Dwaraka'` Nath 


: Gangopadhyay (who had ia the meanwhile 


married Kadambini) and others all the, 


The. two young ladies - 
-yeferred to. were Misses Kadambini Bose 
:and Chandra Mukhi Bose., 


oe one 
Et. g 


ip 
®: 
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obstacles were removed and she was ` admi- 
tted to the Medial College on June 29, 


1883. Mrs. Kadambini Ganguly appeared | 


at the M. B. examination 1888. She. did 
well in all the papers except ' one; in 
which the examiner being against medical 
education of women at the Calcutta Medical 
College is said to have delibrately disqua- 
lified her: Hence instead of the usual M. B. 
degree she was awarded G. B. M. C. (Grad- 
uate of Bengal Medical College) and 
licence to practise medicine, 

After completing her internship, Mrs. 
Kadambini Ganguly joined the Eden 
Hospital, Calcutta. In 1892 she proceeded 
to the United Kingdom for higher studies 
in Medicine... On her return to India, 
Mrs. Ganguly was placedin charge of the 
out-door patients of the Eden Hospital. 
“In addition to her duties as out-door physi- 
cian to the Eden Female Hospital Mrs. K. 
Ganguli has been appointed to lecture to 
the lady students of the Campbell Medical 
School on the diseases of women This, we 
believe, is the first instance of alady being 
called upon to perform the onerous duty of 
a medical lecturer in this country.” [ The 
Indian Messenger dated 8 April 1894]. 
In fact, Kadambini Ganguly earned great 
name and fame asa medical practitioner. 


Even the royal family of Nepal invited her 
for advice and treatment. . 


This pioneer woman graduate and - 


doctor did not confine her indefatigable 
energies to her medical practice. She took 
active interest in the political and social 
affairs of the day Swarnakumari Devi, 
the eldest sister of Rabindranath and 
Kadambini Ganguly participated in the 
deliberations of the Indian National Con- 


æ 
pe 
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gress held in Bombay in ‘1889 as delegates 
from Bengal. They were among only five 
or six women delegates present there, In 
fact this marked the entry of Indian women 
in the political arena for the first time. She 
was a delegate to the session of the Congress 
held in Calcutta in 1890, and ‘played a 
significant role to makeita success. She 
also thanked Sri Phiroze Shah Mehta, the 
Congress President, at the end of the session 
in a short, neat speech. In 1906 during the 
Swadeshi movement she was the principal 
organizer of the women’s conference held 
in Calcutta under the leadership of the 
Maharani of Baroda. . An organization 
named the “Transvaal Indian Association” 
was formed in Calcutta in 1908 to render 
assistance to the Satyagraha movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi in South 
Africa. Kadambini Ganguly became its 
chairperson andit raised substantial funds 
in aid of the movement. -In 1922, Kadam- 
bini Gauguly and Kamini Roy, the poetess, 
visited the coal mine areas of Bihar and 
Orissa and exposed the miserable plight of 
women and ‘child workers. Their report 
helped in the amelioration of their lot to 
some extent. 


This versatile lady was, above all, an 
ideal wife and housewife and an affectionate 
mother. After the death of her husband 
she brought up her seven children with great 
care. It was said of her that she was as 
dexterous in needlework as she was in hand- 
ling forceps and other medical.appliances. 
Mrs. Kadambini Ganguly breathed her 
last on October 3, 1923. 


Source : The Indian Messenger 
August 7 & 21, 1986 
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THE FATHERS 
(Received 15 October, 1986) 


K. S. Singh Writes 


In a tribute to L.K. Ananthakrishna. 
Iyér, Dr. Baron Egon von Eickstedt 
observed as follows : 


‘All are unanimous in that India 
possessed in him one of the most 


careful, active, and assiduous scholars -~ 


of which anthropology and ethnology 
can boast of in any culture of country. 
Accordingly one finds his name mentio- 
ned with appreciation in English, 
German, Austrian, and Italian works. 
The great text-book of Father W. 
Schmidt—who first started the conn- 
exions between the Mundari and Mon- 
khmer peoples—is full of thé results of 
his research work, and full of his instru- 
ctive pictures from ‘Southern India. 
This is the recognition of the fact that 
since long his works are considered to 
be a real storehouse of cultural and 
historical knowledge and are highly 
appreciated. We, therefore, not only 
honour him, but venerate him as the 
Father of Indian Anthropology and 
' Ethnology...Should there be any scholar 
really interested in the civilisation, his- 
tory and cultural future of h.s country, 
who should not know and respect his 
name, the name of the Father of Indian 
Anthropology and Ethnology ?”’ 


Around the same period J. H. Hutton 
in his presidential address read at the meet- 
ing of the Indian Anthropological Institute 
held in Calcutta on January 5, 1938 paid a 
trib&te to the “‘single-handed work of that 
father of Indian Ethnology, Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy” . 


Thus there were two fathers of Indian 
Ethnology and Anthropology : L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer (1861-1937) and S. C. 
Roy (1871-1942). By reason of age, which 
matters in our society, Iyer was the elder 
and Roy was the younger father. Sucha 
category of bara and chhota bap exists in 
our kinship system and would have been 
heartily approved by both scholars. They 
were good friends who carried ona long 
correspondence for many years, which, 
when published should reveal the rapport 


` that existed between the two and their inter- - 


action with each other. Nothing also could 
have amused the two more than the attempt 
to compare and contrast their achievements. 
While they would have chuckléd at such 
efforts, they would not have denied their 
posterity, its right and its privilege to judge 
them and to evaluate their pioneering contri- 
butions to the study of our people. 


The two had chosen the least conven- 
tional passage to Anthropology They were 
non-professionals to start with and took to 
Anthropology later as their lifelong passion 
and avocation. lyer started asa revenue 
official and switched overto teaching asa 


l.. Anthropologilal Survey of India, West Block-2, Wing-6, R K. Puram, New Delhi 110066 


Based onthe third Ananthakrishna Memorial Lecture delivered by the author at the 


L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer Inte:national Centre for Anthropological Studies (AICAS), 


Palghat, on May 10, 1986. 


~ 
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Science assistant. It wasin 1902 that he 
achieved a breakthrough when the Govern- 
ment of Cochin picked him up to conduct 
the ethnographic survey. Roy started asa 
pleader in 1897. He moved to Ranchi in 
1898 where he set up his practice and home. 
Iyer’s first volume of the Cochin tribes and 
castes was published in 1908, followed by 
the second volume in 1912, the year in 
which Roy first published his major mono- 
graph onthe Mundas. Both received rave 
reviews and were widely acclaimed abroad. 
Iyer moved up the professional ladder. In 
1914, he was appointed as the Curator of 
the State Museum and Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens at Trichur, in addi- 
tion to his role as the Superintendent of 
Ethnography. In 1920, while Roy delivered 
the first lecture on Anthropology in a 
University, i.e. Patna University, Iyer was 
invited to head the first Department of 
Anthropology set up in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1920 over which he presided from 
1920 to 1933. During this period he publi- 
shed his Lectures on Ethnography, his sole 
monograph on the Syrian Christians, and 
completed the ethnographic survey of My- 
sore in four volumes. After leaving the 
University, Iyer graduated on to the inter- 
national circuit, where he received recogni- 
tion and honours. He was easily the most 
honoured anthropologist of his time, the 
raj awarded him the title of both Rao 
Bahadur and Dewan Bahadur. 


For Roy, decorated with a Rai Bahadur 
and two medals, Chotanagpur was his world 
in which he lived intensely. Unlike Iyer, a 
‘professional anthropologist who seldom 
moved out of his chosen field, Roy was 


interested in many disciplines such as history 
and used his wide knowledge to enrich his 
anthropological studies. He was closely 
associated with the Bihar and Orissa Rese- 
arch society. He also worked as an archeo- 
logist who excavated many sites. The 
modern archeologists have faulted Roy’s 
findings and questioned the identification of 
such sites with the Asur. But that Roy was 
a pioneer in the field of Archeology of 
Chotanagpur is accepted by all; that Arch- 
eology continues to be weak in Chotanagpur 
to this date—which does no credit to Bihar 
State Department of Archeology or the 
Archeological Survey of India—underlines 
the value of pioneering work earlier done 
by Roy. 


Above all, Roy was an activist who 
thought that mere research was not enough 
and that the welfare of the tribes was as 
important—even more important than just 
a study of them. This explains the remark- 
able range of his activities. He was always 
consulted by administrators in matters regar- 
ding tribes. His book acquainted the judi- 
cial officers with tribal customs. He appea- 
red on behalf of tribals before many 
Commissions. He was a member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. His 
name was even proposed for a visit to 
London to attend the Round Table Confer- 
ence. He was the first ideologue of tribal 
autonomy. His involvement in these proce- 
sses gave him a rare insight into tribal prob- 
lems which is reflected in his monographs 
and articles and his many contributions to 
the journal he founded, Man in India, which 
remains to this day the mouthpiece of 
anthropology in India. 


r 
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There is yet another point of compari- 
son between the two, Roy tried to train his 
son asan anthropologist who went onto 
write a couple of- articles and assisted his 
father in completing his monumental work 
on ‘the Kharias; then he drifted into his 
father’s profession which was law and as he 
would tell the: author years later his heart 
was notin Anthropology and whatever he 
did was more out of love for his father than 
a genuine love for the discipline. Anantha- 
krishna was. more lucky. His son L. A. 


Krishna Iyer (b. 1889) carried on his .tradi- . 


tion and produced a number of articles and 
books. -As Hutton ma ina end introduc- 
tion to. his work : 


“Itisan accepted dogma of biologists 
that’ acquired characteristics , cannot be 
inherited, but the existence of inherited 
tendencies is- generally admitted, while no 
one would deny the influence of environ- 
‘ment; soitis perhaps not surprising that 
the son of Dewan Bhadur Dr. L. K. Ananta- 
krishna [yer is to be found following in his 
father’s footsteps and producing an account 
‘of the tribes and castes of Travancore. 


' The Dewan Bahadur was one of that 

znd of anthropologists who worked with 
Sir Herbert Risely in 190]. . Longa ars, 
Vita brevis. 


He is now, alas, no longer with us. But 
his-son who took up his torch with an 
account of the Travancore Hill Tribes for 
the 1931 Census for which I was responsible 
is nowin 1938 accomplishing yet another 
item in that comprehensive survey which 
Risely envisaged. 


And so, when any Government finds a 
servant intimate enough both with its tribes 


jand castes and with current anthropological 


science to write a detailed account of their . 
customs and society, itis fortunate not only 
for that government and for its tribes and 
castes, but also for ethnographers again ” 


The tradition continues. © Anantha- 
krishna’s grandson L.K. Bala Ratnam is 
also a distinguished anthropologist. The 
trio thus constitute a unique example of a 
three-generation partnership in the service 
of Indian Anthropology. 


Unlike Roy, lyer remained essentially 
an ethnographer writing about all tribes 
and castes in the traditions of colonial 
ethnography established by Herbert Risley 
and others. In conducting such extensive 
surveys Iyer showed a range and depth of 
knowledge, a fidelity to facts, a capacity for 
hard and sustained fieldwork and for esta- 
blishing rapport with the subject of his 
study—the people—which has always been 
a great anthropologist’s forte. Unlike 
other colonial ethnogrophers, Iyer was an 
insider and this advantage of his, among 
many others such as the environcent of 
research, was noted by his contemporaries : 


Mr. TIyer’s labours have been in the 
main ethnolgical and sociological, rather 
than from the physical or somaticside. He 
has had several great advantages. Thus in 
the first place, he belongs to India by race 
and nativity : and had he not been so; it is 
hardly conceivable that he could have 
acquired such a vast mass of information on 
subjects which natives are usually very 
unwilling to discuss with Europeans. At 


$ 
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the same time, he isa fluent and accurate 


$ English scholar, able to convey his ideas and 


observations clearly and unequivocally in 


that language.... ° 


Then, again, Cochin, though limited 
in extent, is a province affording opportu- 
nities to'the ethnologist which can hardly 
be excelled anywhere in India, having a 
gamut of castes extending from the Brah- 
man and the Nair, among whom features of 
high Aryan type are common, and whose 
aspect little else than color discriminates 
from the upper class European, to the scat- 
cely human wretch who is not, theoretically 
at least, allowed }0 crawl within a hundred 
yards of the Brahman, who nevertheless, 
as Mr. Iyer shows, voluntarily circumscribes 
what little liberty is left to him, by various 
caste devices and prohibitions. Lastly, the 
very peculiar forms of matrimony in use 
among the Nairs and the prevalence of 
polyandry among several other castes, 
complicate the laws of filiation and succes- 
sion beyond what is generally met with 
elsewhere, and yield subject matter for 


interesting speculations.... 
} 


Iyer was conversant with the pattern of 
the evolution of ethnographic survey of 
India and its colonial framework. As men- 
tioned earlier, he followed the format of the 
ethnographic survey established by Risley 
and others. Accordingly, he studied a 
community in terms of its versions of origin 
and tradition, habitation, marriage customs, 
pregnancy and child birth, naming cere- 
mony, family life, inheritance, religion, 
occupation, social status, dietary habits, 
physical characteristics, dress and ornaments 
etc. His career as an ethnographer almost 


t 


encompassed the golden age of Indian 
ethnography (1901-1938). Then this age 
came to a close with the onset of the critical 
and constructive phase of Indian Anthro- 
pology when under the influence of the 
Functional School, monographic studies of 
castes and tribes conducted in its tradition 
became popular. 


Roy was apparently not in love with 
the kind of ethnographic survey that Iyer 
conducted. Chotanagpur was Roy’s oyster. 
He concentrated on the study of individual 
tribes, the Mundas, Oraons, Birhors and 
Kharias on which he produced monographs. 
He wrote articles on many others such as 
tbe Hill Bhuiyas. His monographs have 
remained models, an indispensable reference 
for anthropologists and administators. But 
Roy was not satisfied. He wanted to go 
still deeper. As N. K. Bose telis us. 


...But Roy realized that he had perhaps 
done something which was not quite 
‘justified. In describing the culture of 
a tribe like the Oraon, for instance, he 
had onthe whole undey-rated (though 
not overlooked) territorial or regional 
differentiations, and triedto present a 
composite picture of ‘Oraon culturo’, 
which did not actually apply to any 

. particular section of the tribe which 
lived as ‘a community’, and was separa- 
tely identifiable either in space or 
in time. 

To this extent, he paid a homage 
to the Functional School by his con- 
fession to the present writer a few 
months before he passed away that if he 
were -given the chance of living his life 
allover again, he would disregard all 
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the ethnographic accounts which he had 
written in the past. Instead, he would 
bury himself in a single village or a 
small region, and study in microscopic 
detail how the life of the community 
was built up as well as its culture. This 
desire to engage in a new adventure of 
intensive, microscopic study was proof 
of his superb intellectual resilience. > 


Bose also tells us how idolatry of both 
kinds centring round macro-historical and 
microscopic studies should be avoided: 
Just as Roy may have overstepped in his 
earlier writings inthe direction of what is 
popularly known as idealism, so the Fun- 
ctionalist can also bring -about..his own 
endoing by an excessive concern for what 
happens within the ‘cell’ itself. Roy was 
saved from idolatry by the encyclopaedic 
sweep of his intellect, and-was able to appre- 
ciate both points of view even when he was 
destined no longer to put his new apprecia- 
tion of modern anthropology into practice. 
But the story of his life should help us in 
avoiding idolatry at the other end, when we 
are likely to mislead ourselves, by the belief 
that a study of human society’s cell-struc- 
tare will offer us all the magical key neces- 
sary for an understanding of human 
civilization. 


In fact, studies of both kinds have their 
Emits but taken together they provide both 
a perspective andan insight. During the 
past fifty years, our knowledge of social 
structure and processes of change has deepe- 
ned but our information about all commu- 
nities of India has not actually grown. The 
old ethnographic surveys and monographs 
remain our sole source of information about 
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NOTES 


SOCIAL CARE AND JUSTICE FOR: 
THE CHILD 


The Preamble of the Children’s Act 


of 1960 States: “Children are the most 
vulnerable group in any population and 
in the need of the greatest social care, 
On account of their vulnerability and 
dependence, they can be exploited, ill- 
treated and directed 
channels by anti-social elements in the 
Community. The State has the duty of 
according proper care and protection to 


into undesirable 


children at all times as it is on their 


physical and mental well-being that the 
future of the nation depends.” 


In the past, organisation of society 
in India was relatively simple. The sociai 
structure consisted of several caste 
groups which persued specific occupations 
hereditarily. The trained and 
prepared its members for the different 
roles they were expected to play at various 
stages and in different situations of their 
lives. The Child’s entire spectrum of 


need were satisfied and fulfilled as part 


family 


Se 
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of the family needs. Concepts of indivi- 
dual’ rights and responsibilities were 


hardly in existence, 


To-day the social structure is quite 
different since the forces of industriali- 
sation and urbanisation have increased 
greatly from the beginning of the twentieth 
century,~ thereby influencing and breaking 
up rural communities. 
have become less rigid and the joint 


family is disintergrating. 


Of greater importance is the Migration 
of Landless Labour and artisans from rural 
to urban and industrial centres in search of 
employment. This has resulted in a marginal 
existence for such people in the main.- In 
the big cities they survive in a state of 
misery and everyone, including the child 
in the family, has to struggle in order to 
survive. _Often the: child works as an 
irdividual, away from the protection and 
cure of his parents. His work is sometimes 
very -Hazardous to his health, the working 
ccnditions inhuman and the employer often 
urscrupulous. He orshe may become the 
victim of delinquent gangs and anti-social 
elements : 


control mechanisms, the child may become 


“In the absence of strong social 


Caste restrictions 


on Page 354. 


a waif in the maelstrom of theincompre- 


hensible urban social forces’’, (Source: 


“Working Children in Bombay”—NIPCID 


Study 1980, P. 4) 


_ What social care then can be provided 
for the child in this background? What 
ought the ideal model tobe? What will 
replace the traditional strong social control 
mechanisms which. ensured social care and 
justice for the Child in India ? 


Before attempting to reply to the every 
essential querries it is perhaps necessary 
to take a look at what Child Care means 
Globally as well as Nationally. It becomes 
obvious from the Global figures given below 
that Child Care hardly exists in reality for 
the majority of Children in the developing 
Countries, specially for those who live 
below the lower income line. In fact a vast 
number of Children have to work in order 
to surisve so that they have to care for 
themselves mostly. The I. L. O’s Bureau of 
Statistics and Special Studies estimates the 
number of working Children under 15 years 
of age, throughout the world in 1979 to be 
By 1986, the figures had. 
certainly not decreased, A clearer picture 


52 millions. 


is apparant from the table reproduced 


[ Contd. P. 354] 
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|THE WATERS. OF : DESTINY 


SITA DEVI 


f‘Where shall I hang them up to dry, 


father ?” She asked. 


A servant had come up with a large 


tea tray. ‘“‘Giye them to him,” said Pratul. 
“Surya, take them and oan them up 
somewhere.” 


The servant put the tray down on 
Pratul’s table. 
washing he went away to hang them up. 
Pratul called Subarna to him and asked, 
“Have you washed your face? Come and 
have your tea then.” 


Subarna looked at him, rather astoni- 
shed 
she said. 


“Very well, take something else then,” 
said her father. 
that. Come on.” 


Subarna had to come and stand by her 
father, thought she had long since lost the 
habit of taking breakfast in the morning. 
She had to serve food to every one in her 
husband’s house, before she could touch 
anything herself. It was generally in the 


afternoon that she took her first meal. Her’ 


mother-in-law did not believe in letting 
young wives have too easya time. She 
hated these modern ideas. Her own child- 
hood and early youth had been passed 
under the tutelage of a very strict mother- 
in-law, and she was taking it out on poor 


Subarna as a 


Then taking the bundle of- 


“But I have never taken tea, father,” . ` $ : 
“That is possible ; 


“Don’t stand there like, 


sort of reprisal... She 
believed that this sort of training bore good 
fruit in the long run. Women could lead 
easy lives when they grew old, but certainly 
not in their youth. What was the use of 
having mother-in- law otherwise ? 


Pratul drew up a shai for Subarna 
and said, “Sit down. Now, what are you 
going to take ? Here are bread, butter and 
eggs. Can you eat these ?”’ 


Subarna turned up. her small nose in 
disgust and said, ‘‘Is the bread made bya 
Muhammadan, father ?” 


Her father became grave and said, 
-but you must give up 


these prejudices now. I won’t force you to 


- take them on the first day, but try to change 


your notions. But tell me now what you 
want to eat: There are some sweets and 
fruits. You can have them.- Shall 1 order 
more sweets for you ?” 


The fruits and sweets were on the 
same tray with the eggs and bread. Subarna 
had objections to taking these too. 


But. she felt that her father was angry. 
So she drew the plate of sweets- slowly to- 


_wards herself and began to eat them, l Houph 
. with tears in her eyes. 


When she had finished, her father asked, 
“Shall I order some milk for you? You 
did not take tea.’ ie 
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Subarna smiled. Did her father think 
ske was a baby oran invalid? ‘‘No,-no, 
facher”, she said. ‘ “I do not want anything 
else. I have taken quite enough.” She 
began to put back the dishes on the téa-tray. 

' “Let them be, let them be,” said Pratul. 
“The servant will see to these. I am going 
act now and may be late. What are you 
gcing to do all this time ? 


ycu come with me?” 
“Yes, father”, said Subarna, “I shall 

feel very afraid, if you leave me alone. ` The 

servants will-come up and go down all the 


time. If there had been a maid servant, it 


would have been otherwise”? 


“You have reminded me of a good 
thng,’’ said her father. ‘‘I shall try to 
enzage a maid-servant. I won’t have to 
take you along everywhere with me, then.” 
\s the servant came up for the tea-tray, 
' Pratul turned to him and asked, “Can you 
get a maid-servant today ? She will remain 
with my doughter the whole day, and do 
wiatever work there is to do. She -may go 
home at night.” : 


Surya began loading the tray with the 
` pletes and cups and answered, “I can do 
thet, Sir I havea person in mind, I shall 
sc whether i can: find her inthe market. 
Hcw much are you going to pay her ?” 


“First bring her, then we shall see 
said Pratulchandra.. 


akcut the payment’’, 
“Get me a paper, Can you read, Subarna ?”’ 

“I can read Bengali, father,” said ie 
dav-ghter, rather shyly. 


Bring a Bengali paper too,” said Pratul, 
handing him some money. 


wt 
Y 


’ father. 


Itis difficult to 
remain’ alone in this lodging-house. Will 


` things.. 


The servant went down. “I could have 


‘swept the rooms, if I had'a broom,” said 


Subarna. 


i ©The servant will do that,” said her 
“We must go out very soon. I 
think I shall have to buy new clothes, shoes, 
and everything of that sort for you. I wish 
I had somebody, whom I could consult. . I 
don’t know anything ~about these things, 
neither do you. I really don’t know what 
to do”, 

_ Then don’t buy anything now, father,” 
said Subarna. 
Don’t spend money needlessly. Don’t buy 
saris for me, I have got lots and lots. 
Mother ‘never wore any of her good saris, 
and they are all quite new.” 


“All right, we won’t buy saris then”, 
said her father. “Let me see tothe other 
I will have to go about quite a lot 
these first few days.” 


The servant brought up two papers, one 
English, the other Bengali. 
the last one towards his daughter, saying, 
“Read this. xo will know all about 
foreign countries.’ ` 


Subarna began to read the paper, but 
she understood very little. She bad never 


heard of these countries, and she did not - 
know what. the events mentioned meant, 


Still she went on as she was ashamed to 
show her ignorance. After a while she 
asked, “Have you got any story-books 


N 
_ father ?” 


Pratul was glad to know that his daugh- 
ter hada a love of learning. “I have not 
got any,” he said. But the gentlemen 
downstairs must have some. 
with these words he went down. 


“First consult someone. . 


Pratul pushed" 


Let me see, " l 


O 


E A 


oO S> 


z 
„+ 
s 
è 
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Pratul had the largest collection of 
books amongst the lodgers, but there were 


few Bengali books init, Even those few ~ 


“were not fiction. The other gentlemen did 
not have much to do with books: They read 


only the sporting columns of the papers and © 


cinema notes. Two or three were found of 
English novels, but they lent these books to 
their friends, and as is the custom, -they 
were never returned., So none had any 
books in their possesion. Pratul came back 
after along search with some old Bengali 
magazines and a work of Rameshchandra 
Dutt. “Turn these over for the present,” 
he said, “when we go out we shall get some 
books.” 


“Oh, these will do splendidly, father,” 
` said Subarna. ‘‘What’s the use of more 
books ?”’ | 
Pratul was rather taken a back at this 
lack of ambition on Subarna’s part. 


“These few can never do,” he said, “you ' 


must study regularly now. You are quite a 
big girl. Did not you read any more after 
you left your mother? She taught you only 
the rudiments.” n 

“I didn’t father, I had no time,” said 
Subarna. “I never dared to touch a book 
there, for fear of my mother-in-law. She 
would abuse me so. She said it was inaus- 
picious anda woman had no business to 


get learned. She used to say, “We have no- 


learning, but are we not human beings ?’’ 


“I cannot say that she belonged toa 
high order of humanity,” said her father. 
But let that pass now. Bolt the door from 
inside and read these, while I go out. Don’t 
be afraid, I shall come back within an 
hour.” 


` 
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Subarna was really feeling afraid but 
she did. not dare to object. As her father 


" went out, she bolted the door from within 


and sat down withthe books. But. she did 
not like reading for long. She put them by, 
and opening her mother’s trunk, began arra- 
nging the things there. Tears rushed into 
her eyes at ‘the sight of the clothes, hallowed 
by her mother’s memory. ‘She put her head 
down on the trunk and began to weep. 


Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 
Subarna- sat up in consternation. Who 


‘could if be? She was very afraid of the 


servants. She had heard fearsome tales ` 
about these Calcutta servants in her village 
home. She believed them to be capable of . 
every kind of crime. She peeped out through 
a hole in the door. She saw the servant 
standing with a woman. The sight of a 
woman restored her courage. She opened 
the door and said, “Father has gone out a 
little while ago”. a \ 


“I saw Raju’s mother in the market, 
so I brought her along at once. You sit 
down here, ‘and wait for the gentleman, 
while I go and finish my marketing. Else 
the cook will kick up a row.” 


The servant went down. The woman 
named Raju’s mother came inside seeing 
that Subarna was going to bolt the door 
again, she stopped her, saying, ‘‘Don’t do 
that young miss, I shall sit with you and 
you won’t need ‘any bolts or bars. Is this 
the first time you have come to Calcutta?” _ 


Subarna sat down on the bed and said, 
“Yes, this is the first time. Did you use 
to work here before ?” 


+ 
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“Yes, I did fora time”, answered the 
woman, “but itis difficuit fora woman to 
_Wwork in a eeu LGA, s boarding house.” 


“Why ?’’ sated: Subarna, rather alar- 
mei. Are not they good people ?” | 


: “Oh, I did. not mean to suggest that,” 
saic the wo nan, biting her tongue in protest. 
“They are quite all right, but they wanted 
a man- to fetch and carry for them. So I 
brought Surya here. Heis also from my 
village.” | 


“In which village do you live ?” asked 
Sururna. “Is it far from our village? My 
father’s house is in the village of. Jamral.”’ 


“No, my dear,” -said the woman, ‘we 
don’t livein that part, Our villageis very 
far from here .We bave no. railway even, 
and have to walk. Our legs feel like falling 
off. The rich people, of course, ‘use poe 
cartiages or palanquins.”” " 


Subarna was getting. to like 
mather. She also was from a village and 
feli a certain affinity with the woman. The 
city people were strange, even her own 
father. Subarna did not dare to speak to 


them. She did not know what to say. She 
knew that they were not interested in the’ 


same things. ` 
“their talk. 


Subarna, too did not like 
She knew only the simple life 


of the village, which she had left for ever. ` 


Perhaps she, too, would become like these 
city people in time. The thought gave rise 
to mixed feelings in hér heart. Would she, 


toa, scorn her simple childhood then? It; 
held much sorrow and suffering, still she . 


felt pain'at the thought of parting from it. 


This life was hallowed by her mother’s 


Raju’s | 


memory. ' She could never scorn it. There 
could be no love anywhere to match a 


mother’s love. But she felt a bit of pleasure, . 


too, at the thought of the new life about to 
begin for her. She would be a real woman 
being and 'not a slave. She would not have 
to submit to oppression all the time. She 
had begun to understand that her life of 


slavery had deprived her of many rights and’ 


privileges, which a human being should 
enjoy. 
. Pratul came back after a while. 


Raju’s mother, he asked, 


Seeing 
*So it is you? 


Did not you work here before ?” 


“Yes, Sir,” said the woman, “For what 


work do you want me ?”’ 


“There is not much work to do,” said 
Pratul ; 
daughter all the time and do whatever work 
there may be. I have to go out pretty 


often, and there must be somebody 


with her.” 


+ 


‘Certainly, Sir,” said the woman, “you 
can leave her safely with me. I am working 


as a servant because Iam poor, but I come- 


of a very respectable family. How much 


shall I get?” 


“I shall not keep you very long,” said 
Pratul. “But for the few days we are here, 
you will get eight annas a day.” i 


' The woman had not’ expected so much. 
So she remained quiet. 
to write some important lettters she took 
Subarna to the other room and began to 
talk to her. The servants had done all the 
work of the morning so there was norbing 
to do just then. 


{To be aiant 


“but you must remain here with my 


As Pratul sat down. 


{9 


«ih 


¢ 


~~ 
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THE STORY OF AN UNCOMMON COMMON MAN* 


“Dadathakur”, in ordinary Bengali, is 
an endearing term for a Brahmin neighbour. 
Many persons in many parts of Bengal have 
been and are still known to their neighbours 
as ‘‘Dadathakur”, as many persons, besides 
Isvarchandra Bandyopadhyay, were recei- 
vers of the title “‘Vidyasdgar” which, of 


By 


course, is an academic distinction. But as . 


'’ “Vidyasagar” has come to signify one man 
‘only—i.e. Pandit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, 


very much in the same manner the word 
*‘Dadathakur” has come to be associated 
with one: person in the minds of the literate 
Bengalis—particularly after the publication 


-of this account nearly sixteen years ago, 


first as a serial in the widely circulated 
weekly, Desh, and then asa book which 
has already run through many editions— 
quite a remarkable event by the standard of 
the circulation of Bengali books. This 
particular “Dadathakur’’ was ‘Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Pandit a small town man of 
Murshidabad district in 


West Bengal. 


There was nothing remarkable in his family | 


background or in his occupation. He had 
lost his parents early in life and was brought 
up by his uncle in the midst of considerable 
want but with an instruction to act accord- 
ing to certain values of life. He had some 
college education and married, in the custom 
of those days, an illiterate wife. He ran 
a printing press to earn his livelihood. No 
doubt here again there was nothing remark- 
able, but the fact was that he ran the press 
in a small town which was not common in 


i 


_part of the body often bare. 


Subhash Chandra Sarkar E | ‘ 


X 


those days. He was not a mere press owner. 
In his own words, “I am the proprietor of 
my printing press, I am also the compositor, 
proof-reader and ink-man. Only I am not 


the pressman—who is. not a man but a 
‘This better-half © 
_ of mine assists me in running the press...” 


woman, thatis, my wife. 


It was his character that made this half- 
villager a remarkable man—a great man in 
many respects—great enough to inspire a 
very well-known personality to undertake 
writing a biography of this man, the editor 
of a widely circulated and prestigious weekly 
to serialise that biography, a leading publi- 
sher to publish the biography as a book and 
thousands of readers to buy copies of the 
book, which quite a number of them had 
already read in serial form. The essence of 
Dadathakur was that he was ‘an inspiring 
man, not coveting material comforts, and 


wholly unwilling to be daunted by the most 


adverse circumstances. He was the embodi- 
ment of the principle of the conscious 
limitation of one’s wants. He did not put 
onany shirt or shoes ór any costly dress. 
He used to put on a dhoti leaving the upper 
On: rare 
occassions he would make a concession to 
the susceptibilities of the city dwellers and 
would put on a cotton chadar, to cover the 
upper part of the body. He made no 
variation in this dress whether he was meet- 


ing a common man or: the ‘then almighty 


P . 
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‘Governor of Bengal. 
unted an incident when Dadathakur made 


is way toa meeting attended by the then - 
Lord Ronaldshay, ` 


Governor of - Bengal, 
against the opposition of the Governor’s 
Eritish Secretary who thought is was imper- 
missible for any one in such a shabby dress 


to: attend a function in the presence of ` 


the Governor. . 

' Once the then Maharaja of Lalgola 
(iz. Murshidabad), Jogindra. Narayan Roy, 
invited Dadathakur to Lalgola and offered to 
.finance to the extent of Rs. 25,000. for 


setting up of a printing press to enable . 
Dudathakur to run a better weekly news- 
papèr than he was runing atthat time. It - 


. Wes a very large sum in those’ days, and 


` Dadathakur’s press was a primitive one- 


which badly needed replenishment. Dada- 
thekur thanked him but declined the offer 
with: this remark: ‘You will agree perhaps 


thet every man. has an ideal and he has: . 


‘ certain ideas as'to howto realise that ideal 
in life. 
ideal and ideas to achieve it, My-goal is to 
become “rich” (in quality or money—the 
Bengali word ‘“‘dhani” had a dual meaning). 


In our Jangipur sub-division you are the 
So you are my ideal. | 


“richest” person. 
My determination is to become “rich” like 
the Maharaja of -Lalgola. But it ‘is far 
fram being reasonable that T should take 
money fron? you“ to attain your status”, 
TE: 23) Here was the hardest steel which 
was ‘unbending before the- mighty and 
wealthy but was prepared to bend to, the 
' extreme to accommodate and help the poor 
and the.injured. The author has recounted 
how in those days of plutocracy Dadathakur 
got a -virtually illiterate tea-stall-holder 


~ 
`L + 


The author has: reco- 


fearless and, ambitious person. 


In the same way, I have also an 


‘Birbhum with the 
- English: 


elected as a commissioner of Jangipur 


_ Municipality to avenge a wrong done by the 
- rich and arrogant municipal commissioners 


to that tea-stall-owner (pp. Ti—85). 


_Dadathakur was a highly self-respecting, 
But his 
ambition, as'we have seen in his rejection 
of the offer of Rs. 25,000 by the Maharaja. 
of Lalgola, was not an ordinary one. He 


_ represented the aspiration of the mofussil 


culture to be acceptable to the metropolitan 
person. In the normal course it is the 
newspapers published in. big cities that go 
to the smaller citjes and villages. 


magazines selling in metropolitan ‘cities. 
Dadathakur used to produce his weekly 


paper in ‘his primitive press in the obscure 


town of Jangipur (where there was not even 
a platform at.the railway station) and 
brought it regularly to Calcutta to sell. He 
laughingly spurned all suggestions for bring- 


- ing his, newspaper to Calcutta preferring 
the harassment of weekly train journeys _ . 


from Jangipur to Calcutta and back. 


Among his principal attributes were 
. a broad hunanism, a great sense of humour . 


and a ready wit which was always used to 
protect the weak-and humiliate and punish 


the mighty. -He could compose a poem at. 


amoment’s notice and a considerable por- 
tion of his humorous writing was in verse 
form. He was often invited to gatherings 
of eminent persons to entertain them with 
his humour. On one such. occasion he 
introduced himself before Lord Ronaldshay, 
the then Governor of West Bengal, at a 
meeting at Suri, district headquarters of 
following verse in 


There are > 
fewer instances of mofussil newspapers or 





« 


I an coming from Murshidabad; { 
- But not from Berhampore— ; 
Had I come from that very placè / 
All might have shut up the door. 
' They might have mone that I have | 


From the famous asylum, 

My abode is at such a place 

Which in now in full distress. , 

A river flows, stagnant stream, 

For the experiment of drainage schemé - 
Your Excellency is spending much 

To keep us alive with loving touch 

I think, I will have to say no more 

That I am coming from—‘‘Jangipore’’- 


the Governor himself provided the, word ! 


Acknowledging the gesture of the 


Governor witha salute Dadathakur conti- 
nued in his own English ; 


The Magistrate has intended me 
To entertain your Excellency. 
I am sickly rural man 

- Let me try now viat I can. 


Then in his inimitable acting Dada- 
thakur laid bare the corruption of the police 
department. He said jokingly that in the 
Police Training School at Sarda in Rajshahi 
district (now in Bangladesh) the recruits 
were taught “right, left”. That was why 
tight was left by the policeman; . The 
Governor’s Secretary, who had earlier 
refused to allow Dadathakur. entrance into 
the meeting, notwithstanding the letter of 
invitation sent to-him, was so impressed 


as to offer to obtain a testimonial from the ` 


Governor. Dadathakur asked him what the 
value of the Governor’s certificate was. 


come ' 


same mistake again” ! (P. 174) 
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Would it help him escape punishment in 


| future if ‘he began committing theft and 


dacoity ? He declined the ae ri 


His argument for not agreeing to climb 
the height of the Qutub Minar in Delhi was 
an interesting one.. “Look here”, he told 


Dewan Chamanlal and others, “if fate had 


ordained that I should live ina tenor 
twenty-storeyed building then that provision 
would be fulfilled by my climbing Qutub 
Minar. I have forfeited my chanceto own 
amotor car by coming herein somebody 
else’s car. ‘Iam not going to commit the 


\ 


He was a highly. innovative journalist. 
He had no money to erder new blocks. So 
he used to buy old blocks at the auctions. 
He would then select a block ard writea 


' poem to fit iv and publish it—a ‘reversal of 
the practice. 
is made to suit a story or poem. written 


We know in which a block 


earlier! The author recounts an instance 
when on a proof being taken-of an old 
block the picture showed an old woman, a 
young man and a young woman. The old 
woman was standing—the young man and 


' the young woman were seated in chairs. 


The. young woman was playing on a har- 
monium. No one knew what the block was 
originally intended to convey. Dadathakur 
used it to suithis own purpose. He com- 
posed a paem' as a cohversation .between 
the two women inthe picture depicting the 
older one as the mother-in-law of the youn- 
ger Wwoman-~a verbal-war going on between 
the two over the possession of the third 
individual, the man in the picture. The 
mother- in-law suggested that the young 
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woman had deprived her of the. affection of 
her son, while the daughter-in-law silenced 
the cld lady by saying that having accepted 
a dowry the old woman had virtually sold 


away her son and could make no legitimate - 


lain on his affection ! (Pp. 39—40). | 
Perhaps nothing would have been 
known of this extraordinary personality but 
for the present biography which was publi- 
shed nearly thirty years ago when Dada- 
thakur’ was still alive and many persons 


acquainted with the incidents described. 


_ were also living. Indeed, this book was the 
theme of afilm under the title ““Dadathakur” 
and it got the. President’s award for the best 
film of the year. It was a unique event ih 
the history of Indian film-making, since 
never before had any full-length. feature 
film-been made on the life story of a living 
person. The author, Nalini Kanta Sarkar, 
ic a well-known writer, singer and revolu- 


tionary freedom fighter who had lived with 
Dadathakur, working in the press for a 
number of years with a view to camouflaging 
his own revolutionary activities. He had an 
excellent opportunity to see the man at close 


quarters and at many unguarded moments. , 


The picture that he has portrayed of Dada- 
thakur brings us in touch with a great man 
inthe real sense of the term. It is clear 


‘that without Nalini Kanta Sarkar, Dada- 


thakur would have remained unknown to 
my generation and several succeeding 
generations. Mr. Sarkar writes brilliantly 
with a keen sense of humour and a great 
understanding of his subject. Despite his 
intimate personal acquaintance with Dada- 
thakur and his own eminence, Mr. Sarkar 
has kept himself in the background. This 
is the only piece of writing of this type in 
Bengali—a minor , Boswell keping alive 
a minor Johnson ! 


~~ 
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SOPARA, BOMBAY: THE STARTING POINT OF 


THE SINGHALESE CIVILIZATION OF SRI LANKA. 


hS 


k 


Dr. Baddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe | 


The study of the rise and fall of civili- 
zations has been a favorite subject of bis- 
torians, and thus the study of a South Asian 
civilization, . the Singhalese, may be equally 
fascinating. The springboard to most 
South and South East Asian civilizations 
was Sopara, near Bombay, which, at the 
time of Emporer Asoka of India during 
the 3rd Century B.C, was a great seaport of 
commerce. The emigrations of Indian 
people to Sri Lanka and South East Asia, 
along with the introduction of Buddhism 
latter on produced great civilizations such 

as Adyodaya in Thailand; Anker Vat in 
Cambodia; Borvdur in Indonesia; and 
nearer to India, Pagan in. Burma, and 
Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka. A well-known 
Japanese Indologist called them satellite 


civilizations of the mother country, India ; 


Professor A. L. Basham, the famous - British 
Indologist included the whole of this area 
in what he termed the “wonder that was 
India”. i 


- The recorded history of both India and ` 


Sri Lanka begins about the 6th Century B.C. 
although other civilizations had. existed in 
both countries prior to that, such as the 
Indus civilization. Also, there is the assum- 
- ption that an Aryan invasion occured about 
1500 years before the birth -of the Buddha, 
defeating the Indus people with the conse- 


` quent destruction of their cities which had ° 


existed in North Western India and: perhaps 
the whole of the South Asian sub-continént 
inclusive of Sri Lanka. The ruined and 
half-buried cities of Harrapa and Mohandara 


_,are the remains of this prehistorie civiliza- 
_ tion and testify to the great achievements of 


this civilization, It is now believed that 
the South Indian people are the descendents 
of these Indus peoples, driven south 
because of the invasions from the north by 
barbarians. According to Arnold Toynbee, 
the Aryan invaders of India were barbaric, 
compared to the Indus people. 


By the 6th Century B.C. India was in 
a high state of intellectual forment. There 


_were many great sage-philosophers at that 


time when the Buddha was bornin Kapila- 
vastu. After the Buddha’s Enlightenment, 
he proclaimed the universal Dharma, which 
is termed “Buddhism” by us today. With 


` the acceptance of Buddhism as the personal 


religion of Emperor Asoka in the 3rd 
Century B.C., the Emperor turned this then 


‘small sectarian religion into an international 


one by sending missionaries to all parts of 
the world known to him at that time. 


The present Sopara village is about 
30 miles from Bombay near the seacoast, 
which during the 6th cent. B.C. was a small 
seaport, where ships laden with silk and 
other merchandise, sailed to Sri Lanka and 


* Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe, General Secretary, the Society for Asian Affairs. 
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` Bombay to ‘Nalla-Sopara: 
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other South East Asian lands to the Chinese 


coast. Today Sopara is a land-bound village, 
the sea having receded and the land risen 
up due to earthen upheavals. 


Sopara was known to the ancients as 
Supparakapattuna, and isso mentioned in 
tire historical chronicle, Mahawana, of Sri 
Lanka. In ancient and medieval India, it 
was known as Surparaka. During Emperor 
Asoka’s time, this was the main seaport in 
western India. Coming- from Pataliputra 
(Fatna) to Ujjain and to Bhrigukacea 
(Broach) people’ sailed along the seacoast 
to Sopara and then to Sri Lanka or other 
South East Asian lands. Many travellers 
who wanted to eave India by sea took this 
route, 


. There are many places of interest in. 


ths vicinity of Sopara Village, like the i 


Kanhevi Caves, which provide a Buddhist 
cultural background. Many works of 
Buddhist art are to be seen even today at 
these places, even though they are in ruins. 
Scpara,; at the height of its fame was a 
commercial and religious center. The ear- 
liest known factin the history of,the west 


coast of India dates to the- the 3rd cent. 
-for its proof, we find an edict of 


B.C. ; 
Asoka on a boulder at Sopara. 


Sopara Village is about two miles from 


the Nalla-Sopara Railway Station on the -. 


Western Railway. It is 30 miles from 
A taxi would 
take one from the station to the village 


where an Asokan Stupa stands. © 


The landing of Prince Vijaya, son of 
King Sinha Bahu of Bengal, and his band 
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of Aryan followers in Sri Lanka, and Lord 
Buddha’s passing away took place during 
the same period in the 6th Cent. BC. 
There were immigrations to Sri Lanka from 
all ‘over India through the Port of Sopara. 


. Two facts testify to the’ truth of this state- 


peaa 


` ment: the names of most Singhalese are in 
‘Sanskrit, which are similar to North Indian 


names; while Singhalese isan Indo-Aryan 
tongue which is classed as an Indo-European 
language. Among the immigrants were 
goldsmiths and coppersmiths, builders, 
teachers, tradesmen, craftsmen and others. 


These Indian immigrants intermarried with 


the indigenous people and became’ the 
nucleus of the Singhalese race. They. are 
Arya-Dravidians ; this fusion produced 


hetereses, a very creative and dynamic | 
' people who by the 3rd Cent. 


B.C. were 


ready to become ‘historically’ a new 


civilization. - 


In the 3rd Cent. B. C. Emperor Asoka 
of India sent his son, Saint Bhikkhu 
Mahinda, to.Ceylon to convert its kind 
people to Buddhism, Venerable Mahinda’s 
Ceylon mission was a great success. He 


found Sri Lanka fertile to disseminate the ` 
With | 


sublime teachings of the Buddha. 


_ the Royal patronage, Ceylon became a bas- 


tion of Buddhism which lasts to this day. 
Then, Ven. Mahinda requested ` his Royal 


Sister, Bhikkhuni Sangamitta, to come to 


Sri Lanka also. She came one year later 
with a sapling of the Bodhi Tree (Fieus 
religosa) under which the Buddha attained- 
his enlightenment. The original tree is 
dead, but that sapling still continues to 
grow at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital 
of Sri Lanka and is the oldest historic tree 


t. 


7, 
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SINGHALESE CIVILIZATION OF SRI LANKA . 39) 


in the world. These. Royal missionaries ` 


came through the port of Sopara. 


With the introduction of Buddhism into 
Sri Lanka in the 3rd Cent. B. C., the 
Singhala civilization blossomed into its 
golden age. The ruins that lie round Anu- 
‘radhapura, ` North Central Ceylon, testify 
to its creative ability. Its impressive art, 
visual and performing artforms, architec- 
ture, temples, universities, irrigation works, 
town planning, etc. were very distinctive, 
Although borrowed from the mother-culture, 


India, she developed her wn personality. 
in semi-isolation in ancient times, so much _ 


so that one could say now. that this is 
Singhalese Art or Architecture; as it is 


easily distinguishable from Indian Art and- 


Architecture. 


A word of reference should now be told 


about the mother of the two Royal mission- - 


aries to Ceylon. She was a daughter of a 
rich merchant at Visudhi; 20 miles from 
Sanchi, Bihar, India. Emperor Asoka fell 


in love with Devi, the lovely daughter of - 


this merchant. Thus, Empress Devi became 
a devoted Buddhist. She later gifted her 
only two children to the Buddha Sasana and 
_ and sent them to Sri Lanka, never to see 
them again ; a universal gift and compassio- 
nate parittiyagaya. It is said that each 
`- Child stayed with the mother in her residence 
at Visudhi for two months, under her-watch- 
ful and loving maternal care, before they 
departed to Sopara .Port for embarkation 
to Sri Lanka with their father. Thus, the 


people’ of Sri Lanka owe a great debt of 


gratitude to this great and noble -Empress, 
Devi, as much as to Emperor Asoka himself, 


and their two children. In fact, together 


they were the builders of the golden period 
of Indian Sri Lankan history, which is -one 
of the greatest eras in the annals of 
mankind. : 


Emperor Asoka visited Sopara twice, 
and to commemorate the. great historical 
events of his son’s and daughter’s departure 
and work for Sri Lanka, erected a Stupa 
near the port of embarkation at Sopara. 
The Stupa still: stands there, but is partly 
destroyed by vandals. a 


The Sopara Stupa had been identified 
by the Government of India Archeologists 
as Asokan, as they had, been built on the 


‘same pattern as thosé at Sanchi, Bihar 


India. The same kind of brickwork of 
rounded base and granite discs are hung at 
the top of the Stupa. There are also a few 


'* edicts of Asoka at Sopaia and its ‘neighber- 


hood. With the erection of the Stupa, large 
k, 

numbers. of people'in the Western area of 

India became Buddhists. | /- 


Sopara still stands, not in its old glory, 


as animate and inanimate things are imper- 


manent and even illusory. Even the Singha- | 


lese civilizaton which it helped to create 
«in Sri Lanka still exists, not in its former 


glory, as civilizations also decay due to 
various external and internal causes which 
are. outside the. scope of this short article. 
But, people have not forgotten the glorious ° 
contributions of Sopara, in past history, to 
human happiness and’ well-being, parti- 
cularly to the Singhalese people. 


The Singhalese Buddhists still go on 


E pilgrimage to the Sopara Asokan Stupa to 
‘venerate and revere the glorious memories 
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grows at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital | 


_of Ceylon, now over 2500 years old, reminds ` l 
one of human fragility, and to emulate, 


of Asoka, his Empress, Devi, and their two- 
beloved children who were gifted eternally; 
tc tke Buddha Sasana and the people of Sri 


Lanka. They all helped in building the 


gclien period of Indian and Sri Lankan . 


history, and to give impetus to the blesso- 


ming of the Singhalese civilization. The ` 


‘Baridha Sasana in Sri Lanka and South 
East Asia, and the Bodhi tree that still 


eo. 


g~ 


=O. 





them to serve mankind with goodwill for all 
in peace and justice. The Singhalese 
Buddhists most respectfully revere the 


memories of Asoka, Empress Devi and their . 
They will always shine in ` 


two children. | 
the annals of Sri. Lankan. History, 


. 
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Current Affairs 


POVERTY THREATENS AGEING 
WORKERS 


Concern over youth unemployment in 
‘he West has overshadowed another burning 
iocial issue: the plight of a whole genera- 
ion steadily being “retired” to make room 
yn the shrinking labour market. They are 
he ageing workers, in their 50s and 60s, 
iard-pressed victims of the current employ- 
ment crunch and among the first to go 
in a pinch. 


A study? by ILO’ researcher Guy 
standing says the steadily growing numbers 
f ageing workers pose a social and econo- 
nic problem which Western policy planners 
vill have to tackle sooner rather than later 
ind in ways quite different from those 
yursued thus far. ‘‘Persuading” the older 
workers to take early retirement, or having 
‘hem shoulder the brunt of any job shedding 
*xercise, may lead this generation into a 
‘poverty trap,” he says. 


There has been a dramatic shift in 
abour policies in recent years, Mr. Standing 
roles. Inthe 1950s the emphasis was on 
ceeping older workers inthe labour force. 
But since the rise in mass unemployment 
n Western Europe, many countries are 
itriving to reduce the number of workers 
over the age of 55. Inthe Federal Republic 
>f Germany, for instance, men in the 60-65 
ige group have been encouraged to retire 
early. Until 1983 workers over 55 in 
France were paid alump sum if they retired 


early, provided their place was taken by 
someone from particular groups, notably 
unemployed youth or single parents. In 
Italy the steel industry introduced a scheme 
in 1984 to encourage workers to retire at 50. 
Britain’s Job Release Scheme was introduced 
in 1977 to enable workers to leave the 
labour force one year before reaching the 
national insurance retirement age. 


_ The net result of this type of policy 
has been increasing marginalisation of older 
workers, Mr. Standing says. By 1983 the 
majority of older workers in most European 
countries had only part-time jobs while 
millions more were in chronically long-term 
unemployment. ‘Older workers seem to 
have become a floating labour reserve, an 
auxiliary source of labour supply.” 


. He cites a variety of causes for the 
malaise: recession leading to widespread 
lay-offs and redundancies, flexible forms of 
labour use and a steady increase in female 
employment. 


* 


Higher overhead costs in retaining 
older workers—wages that rise with length 
of service, higher separation and pension 
payments—have also contributed to a steady 
contraction of employment prospects. 


l. Guy Standing: “Labour flexibility and 


older worker marginalisation: The 
need for a new strategy,” International 
Labour Review, Vol. 125, No. 3, 1986. 


2. Into the 21st century: The development 
of social security, ILO, Geneva. 
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Whatever the reasons, there has been an 
in‘ernational trend toward lower pensiona- 
ble ages for retirement. 
arise whether the extension of private and 
public pensions and the lowering of the 
retirement .age have’ greatly facilitated 
voluntary early retirement, which is 


ccmmonly.a euphemism for discouragement ` 


fom labour force . participation. For most 
workers it represents premature poverty, 
relative to their lifetime earnings, according 
to Mr. Standing. . 


He maintains that “early retirement 
hus- strengthened ` discrimination against 
oider workers and runs counter to the 
principle that workers should be able to 
make ‘voluntary decisions on when to ‘work 
and for how long. There is also a sugges- 
ticn that premature retirement has adverse 
health consequences.” 


The notion of retirement:. artificially 
cichotomises people into “active” or 
“retired,” whereas “partial retirement 
schemes, through job-sharing or compen- 
ccted part-time working, may not get 
around this problem because they still 
ixvolve differential treatment of workers 
oa the basis of an arbitrary age figure and 
encourage : attitudes that. amount to or 
senction discrimination against older 
workers,’’. Mr, Standing. says, 


In Europe the ratio of working-age 
psople to the total population is expected 
to decline steadily during the rest of this 
century. The social security programmes 
of the industrialised nations, already under 


great strain, cannot be expected'to. provide . 


an adequate income for the rising numbers 


But questions’ 


of ageing workers. who have been 
“pressured? out of the. labour force. An 
alternative approach has to be found. 


Mr. Standing advocates what he call 
a social income scheme—a guaranteed basic 
income paid to every citizen regardless of 
age or work status. This scheme. would 
replace all existing income transfer. .progra- 
mmes—such as unemployment benefits and 
State pensions—and in his view would allow 
the labour. market. to function efficiently. 
without placing older workers. in the 
vulnerable bargaining position of either 


having to take low-paid jobs or else relying. 


on unemployment benefits or an early and 
inadequate pension. 


The proposed social income scheme 


could be financed through a coherent reform 
of the taxation system. Thisis easier said 
than done. But Mr. Standing argues that 
since the scheme would serve as a single 
substitute for all income support payments. 
now being made to the unemployed and 
other eligible groups, the overall out lay 
may .not be significantly higher than the 
cum alative expenditure incurred by govern- 
ments on all forms of social security and 
income support payments. 


A: major ILO-report? on social security, 
prepared by- a special: expert group commi- 
ssioned by ILO Director-General Francis 
Blanchard, holds the view that basic needs 


tend to vary according to age, health, rural’ 


or-urban living and: other individual and 
family circumstances. “No standard mini- 
mum.could provide for all these different 
requirements. Poverty is multi-dimensional 
and so normally are its causes. A whole 
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battery of services is needed to help different 
groups of poor. people become full partici- 
pating members of society.” Nevertheless, 
says the ILO report, a national minimum 
is essential to meet what should be regarded 
as the first and certainly an -imperative 
challenge for any good system of social 
security: the . responsibility for the dis- 
advantaged and the underprivileged. 


Clearly there are no easy or quick 
solutions. ‘‘People can be poor in terms 
of health, education, employment and other 
services available and accessible to them. 
But of central importance is cash.” The 
report concludes that .‘‘building an effective 
minimum income for all residents should 
be accepted as the major challenge for 
social security policy to be achieved before 
the year 2000.” 


Source: ILO 


ELECTRONICS IN TEA 
A. N. Daw Writes 


The role of electronics—the wonder 
child. of science—jin transforming the face 
of industry and raising the quality of life 
is well known. In India, however, electro- 
nics has been a late comer, at least, so far 
as the industrial scence is concerned and the 
importance of electronics as a tool for 
improving productivity and raising the 
quality of our industrial products has been 
realised only recently. 


Industry in our country is gradully 
becoming aware of the fact that without 
electronics, it would be difficult to compete 


and ultimately survive in this: shrinking 
world. As a result of this realisation, 
increasing number of industries of our 
country have embarked upona process of 
modernisation with the help of electronics. 
There are; however, a few notable excep- 
tions of which tea industry is one. ` 


The tea industry occupies an important 
place in India’s ‘national economy, particu- 
larly from the point of view of exports. 
Time was when India occupied a dominating 
position in the world tea market. With 
growing coulpetition from other countries, 
notably Ceylon, the position now is not as 
comfortable as it was before. For example, 
tea. exports to U. K. registered a decrease 
from 40 million kg in 1984 to around 
27 million kg in 1985. Although this 
decrease. was partly due. to restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India, these 
alone were.not responsible for the decline 
in exports.. There is therefore hardly any 
room for complacency. Apart from the 
need to .boost exports, tea consumption 
within the country is rising annually by 
about five to eight percent. The level of 
tea production in our country has thus to 
be raised substantially from the present 
level of 650 million kg. In fact, the 
national target is to double production in 
the next 15 years. It goes without saying 
that unless radical changes are brought 


_aboutin the method of production of this 


commodity, it would be difficult to achieve 
the aforesaid target. 


Unfortunately, the tea industry basically 
is a conservative industry. Inspite of all 
the advances that have taken place in the 
field of technology, the processes used in 


< -= m ae — a 
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the (ea industry have remained more or less 
unchenged over the decades. Empiricism 
is still very much there and decision making 
is woefully dependent on the subjective 
asszssments of the planter rather than on 
the indications given by an instrument. 


One possible way to change this 
attitude is to expose the tea planters to the 
speciacular developments that have taken 
place in the field of technology, particularly 
in the realm of electronics and to create an 
awareness among them about the beneficial 
role that electronics can play in improving 
the various processes ‘involved in the 
tea industry. 


In this context, itis heartening to note 
that West Bengal which has been contri- 
buting significantly to India’s tea produc- 
tion, recently took the initiative through 
the Department of Industry of the State 
Government in organising a national semi- 
nar cn ‘Electronics in Tea’, primarily for 
stimalating the awareness among the tea 
industry about the recent teehnological 
advances in’ the field of electronics. How 
can electronics help the tea industry, what 
. role can electronics playin improving the 
productivity as well as to control and 
monitor the quality of tea produced in our 
country, were some of the questions that 
were discussed thereadbare at the seminar. 


The seminar, held in Jalpaiguri in 
Norta Bengal, provided for the first time 
a foram for interaction amongst the indus- 
trialists, tea technologists, and experts in 
the feld of electronics. 
of the seminar was that representatives of 
the labour unions were also invited to 
participate. Thereisno denying the fact 


A notable feature. 


j , 
that any new technology in most cases 


brings with it the spectre of retrenchment 
or of decrease in the potential for future 
employment. And because of these con- 
siderations, the more conservative the 
industry, the greater the resistance to new 
technology. It was therefore not at all 
surprising that the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, while inaugurating the seminiar, 
asked the technologists to ensure that job 
opportunities were not lost since that might 
create problems. T 


Itis well known that in the processing 
of tea, various stages are involved such as 
withering, rolling, fermenting, drying, etc. 
These stages require measurement and 
control of various parameters such as 
humidity, temperature, air fow, ete, 
Electronic instruments are eminently suita- 
ble for performing these jobs with speed 
and precision. With the help of digital 
electronic instruments, it is now possible 
not only to measure parameters but to 
display them as well, thus enabling even 
unskilled operators to read the same. Where 
control of a particular process is desired, 
itisno longer necessary to depend on the 
subjective judgement of the operator. On 
the other hand, by noting the deviation of 
a particular parameter (say humidity) from . 
the desired value, signals can be issued as 
to’ when a blower has to be started or 
stopped, and’ so on. To go one step fur- 
ther, the entire sequence of operations in 
a particular process can be programmed 
through the use of microprocessor-based 
instruments. 


The advantages of using such instru- 
ments and techniques in improving and 
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standardising the quality of tea are obvious. 
However, the taste of the pudding is in 
eating and unless a planter sees such instru- 
ments in operation inthe field or in the 
factory, he is unlikely to be convinced.... 


In the initial stage, it may be necessary . 


to provide incentives to the planters for use 
of electronics. The Tea Board may con- 
sider this proposal. Such incentives would 
be repaid in ample measure by the benefits 
that would accrue through the use of 
electronics. 


The first step has been taken. Let us 
hope that by the cooperative effort of all 
concerned, a giant leap forward can be 
achieved in the not too distant future. 


Source: Science & Culture, 
July, 1986 


DISARMING THE ENVIRONMENT 
Rashmi Mayur* Writes | 


` This is the year of Peace as declared 
by the United Nations. The major theme 
of this year’s celebration of the Environ- 
ment Day is environment and peace. Look- 
ing to the state of the world, locally or 
internationally, we are much farther away 
from peace and environmental protection 
than ‘we were, anytime in the history of 
human civilization. In a program of the 
BBC, a few years ago, called “The Race 
to Ruin”, it was shown that the laser wea- 
pons destroyed everything to non-entity 
within seconds, Despite all the efforts to 
reduce military expenditures, and move 


Director, Urban Development Institute, Bombay 


towards a peaceful word, the world this year 
will spend 950 millions on armaments, 
military and war preparations. The envi- 
ronmental budget of the world, on the 
other hand is less than 4% of the military 
budget and the “Patient Earth” is made 
more sick and closer to death—almost 
everywhere. The fundamental causes of 
the human march to extinction are clearly 
identified : 


— The burden of human population, 
which is 4.9 billions, and 81 millions, 
will be added this year, is unbearable 
on every account. 


— Already 40% of the world’s population 
lives in cities and the percentage will 
increase to 52 by the “years 2000. 
While there are only 40 megacities of 
8 million plus population today, the 
number of such supercities will reach 74 
within the next 15 years, maintaining 
20% of the world’s urban population. 
Seven such cities will be in India, 


— Almost 18 million hectares of- forest 
will disappear, of which - 1 million 
hectares in India. It is feared that 
80% of the tropical forests, which 
sustain the largest reservoir of the 
planet’s species’ wealth, will disappear 
by the middle of the next century. At 
present, already 16,000 plants are on 
the verge of extinction. 


-- The severe level of air pollution threa- 
tens health of citizensin atleast 40% 
of the major cities of the would—some 
of these cities include Bombay, 
Calcutta, Bangkok, Cairo, Sao Paulo, 
Manila, Regos and Ahmedabad. 
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— . Atleast 73% of water bodies—rivers, 
streams, lakes, beaches are polluted 
due to industrial effluent and sewage. 


Thus there is an alarming assault of 
man on environment through contamination 
of earth, air and water with poisonous 
and dangeroue materials and thereby des- 
troying the fragile and complex web of har- 
mony existing in nature through billions of 
yeers of evolution. For the most part, the 
process of destruction is irreversible threa- 
tening the very existence of humans -even if 
the next war does not befall mankind. 


At home almost 30% of Indian popula- 
tion is victim of one of the worst draughts 
in India. Despite the existence of ‘the 
Pollution Control Board for more ‘than 
a decade, almost 70% of the industries dis- 
charge toxins, pollutants, disregarding the 
minimum standards required to protect the 
‘environment. In a city like Bombay, which 
has become an “‘island of cacophony”, the 
dangerous noise level has reduced.the ‘hear- 
ing abilities of an average citizen by.about 
7 percent. 
more DDT than anyone else in the world 
even though itis now well recognized. as 


famous environmentalist Gamin Seneviratne | 


has pointed out, ‘‘Pesticides are poisons 
licensed to kill, and they .go about their 
Geadly business for as long as they retain 
potency”. Thus the ramppage of environ- 
meatal destruction and the life support 
system continues unabaited in our cities, in 
cur villages and at our homes. 


On this day, with hope that man- 
kind would still make it, we suggest some 


An average Indian consumes ` 


drastic measures, which would reverse the 
tide and bring new life to the ailing planet. 
Broad Suggestions 


= We must put a break to the population 
growth by enforcing “‘one child per 


family” rule as they have done in > 


China. 


— Increase the industrial and infrastructu- 
ral investment in rural areas fivefold 
within the next. five years in order to 
stem the migration to the cities. 


-— Inacountry like India where 75% of 


the people live in villages, the capital of 
each state should be shifted to small 
towns. 


— Carsin each city should be made so 
- prohibitive that they should be reduced 
‘tothe minimum, recognizing that the 
cars are the culprits for the environmen- 
tal pollution and the energy wastage 
when 40% of our people can not ‘evén 

get fuel to cook their food. © 


— Allthe high polluting industries should 


be forced to control pollution rigidly or 
they should be closed. 


— Mass environmental education cam- 

paigns should be conducted in order to 

- bring basic awareness about the enyi- 
ronmemtal problems to the public. 


— Atleast 10% of the military budget of 
the world should be cut and diverted to 
the developmental projects like food 
production, 
environmental protection. 


water development and. 
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Specific Suggestions 


— Any noise generated by festivities dis- 
turbing the public should be banned. 


— Smoking in any public place should 
be prohibited.... 


— Until cars are reduced, there should 
be parking charges for every car parked 
in the city. 


— Inacity like Bombay where the beaches 
are polluted, there should be signs that 
they are polluted and bathing in these 
beaces should not be allowed. 


— Atleast 2k.m. onthe periphery of all 
the cities should be declared green- 
belts: College students should be given 
credits for spending their summers to ' 
plant trees in the green-belts., 


— There should be a national plan to, 
recycle garbage in each city and compost - 
it for fertilizing depleting -soils. 


— A special public cell on environmental, 

_ legal, situation should be set up to take. 

action against any authority not imple- 
menting the environmental laws. 


Conclusion 


There is a road that may lead us to sur- « 


vival and new hope for life in our city, our 
country and our only Earth. We, however 
have taken a deceptive role to development 
at the end of which, as Rachel Carson said, 
“lies disaster”. The glittering rows of 
illuminated highways, five-star hotels, and 


-= There is no nuclear winter. 


Ç 


disco joints have brought us almost to ruin. 


The increasing incidence of cancer, blood- 
pressure, heart attacks, and emphysema, on 
the one hand, and hunger, poverty, slums, 
gastroenteritis, blindness, shortlife etc. on 
the other, are products of the imbalance and 
inequality we have generated in the name 
of scientific and technological progress. 
Wars begin in the minds of men and they 
end in blighting the earth. The root of our 
disease is the contradiction we have created 


between man and man and between man and 
Nature. All must live together in this age 
of space war or we must all depart together. 
We are at the 
edge of anew civilization. If we simply 
care and recognize that this only Earth is 
for all of us and not for just a few, all the 
boundaries of nations and the artificial 
divisions of history in the form of languages, 
religion, castes’or classes belong to the gar- 
bage bin. More importantly, however, we 
must recognize that there are other co-inha- 
bitants of the planet who must also share 
their duty and venture along withus. We 
are all woven tegetherin the kaleidoscopic 
web -of Nature. Let us remember on this 
day the wise words of the President of Club 
of Rome Dr. Aurelio Peccei, “If humen 
folly does not arrive at the extreme idiocy 
of triggering off a nnclear war, peace with 
nature becomes, in my view, the most funda- 
mental imperative of the age of the trium- 
phant technological man and the. first pillar 
of the new wisdom he needs”. 


BASWI 
August, 1986 


Source : 


— - 
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SOVIET-INDIAN CO-OPERATION 
IN METALLURGY 


EÈ. M. Ioannesyants* Writes 


1 


Soviet-Indian economic and technical 
co-operation has started in ferrous meta- 
lHurgy. On February 2, 1955, the Soviet 
Ucion and India signed their first inter 
governmental agreement on co-operation 
ic building the Bhilai Steel Plant. 


The giant Bokaro Steel Plant was the 
next joint project of the two countries. In 
1985 these two giant steel plants accounted 
for 36 per cent of the steel output and for 

7 per cent of the output of rolled stock in 
India. 


At present the Soviet Union and India 
are co-operating in building the third large 
ste21 plant. The plant at Vizakhapatnam 
will have an annual capacity of 3.4 million 
tarnes of steel. .The annual capacity -of the 
plant’s first stage will be 1.2 million tonnes 
of steel... The completion of the first stage 
of the plant is scheduled for 1988 and of the 
whole plant for 1990. | 


In May 1985 the agreement on economic 
anc technical co-operation between the 
USSR and India and the agreement of basic 
directions of economic, trade, scientific and 
technological co-operation’ between the 
USSR and India up to the year 2000 were 
signed at summit level, These agreements 
have provided a fresh impetus to Soviet- 
Indian co-operation in ferrous metallurgy 
too. 





*Senior expert on economic co-operation 
with the countries of South and South- 
East Asia 


In the field of ferrous metallurgy the 
agreements envisage joint work on new 
production processes with the use of modern 
equipment and results of research and deve- 
lopment, the modernization of the Indian 
steel plants and the attainment of the design 
capacities of the Bhilai and Bokaro Steel 
Plants. The construction of the Vizakha- 
patnam Steel Plant will continue. 


In September 1985 a team of Soviet 
experts visited India. Jointly with Indian 
specialists it worked out measures for 
mastering design capacities and for improv- 
ing the quality of-the output of the Bhilai 
and Bokaro Stee] Plants. 
will be taken in three phases. The first 
phase isto be carried out within a short 
period (1986-1987) with minimum invest- 
ments. This willenable the enterprises to 
reach 90-95 percent of the design capacity. 
The implementation of the second phase 
(1988-1989) will ensure 100 per cent of the 
design capacity of the plants with the simul- 
taneous improvement of the quality of the 
output and the expansion ofits range mainly 
thanks to the replacement of worn out 
equipment and to the mastery of the produc- 
tion of new types of goods. 


~. The measures of the third phase 
(1990-1991) are aimed at stabilizing the 
operation of the plants at the design level 
and at creating prerequisites for the further 


"growth of production capacities through the 


technical re-equipment of individual sections 


and units. | l an 


‘Along with assistance in constructing 
steet plants, the Soviet Union gives great 
aid to India in developing the design and 


These measures 


a 
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research base of ferrous metallurgy. During 
the years of co-operation the MECON 
Corporation has grown into a large design 
organisation. Now it operates notin India 
but also carries out work abroad. The 
SAIL Research and Development Centre 
at Ranchi works on a wide range of prob- 
lems of improving the technology of the 
production of ferrous metals. 
tists and engineers ‘take an active partin 
the SAIL’s work. The MECON and SAIL 
play a prominent role in drawing up and 
implementating plans for the development 
of Indian ferrous metallurgy. 


In Octnber 1986 India was visited by 
a delegation of the USSR Ministary of 
Ferrous Metallurgy.... 


At the meetings the basic direction of 
the activity aimed at attaining the design 
capacities of the Bhilai and Bookaro Steel 
Plants, modernizing units, raising the 
quality of the output and improving tech- 
nicaland economic indices were discussed. 
The prospects for Soviet-Indian co-opera- 
tion in ferrous metallurgy were also 
discussed. | 

In particular, the two sides’ reached an 
agreementon concrete measures for raising 
the quality of coke and the productivity of 
blast furnances, discussed the possible 
modernization of converter shops, the intro- 
duction of the continuous casting of steel 
at the Bokaro Plant, new steel production 
processes, including various methods of 
extra-furnaceé treatment, the modernization 
of rolling mill, the production of stainless 
steel sheets, etc. An agreement was reached 
to continue co-operation between Soviet 


Soviet scien- ; 


and Indian specialists and scientists in 
conducting research for bringing the Bhilai 
and Bokaro Steel Plants to their design 
capacities and in carrying out studies aimed 
at the further development of these plants. 
The two sides decided to consider the 
opportunity of establishing direct links 
between the Bhilai, Bokaro and Vizakha- 
patnam Steel Plants, on the one hand, 
and Soviet steel plants, on the other. 


Source: Issued by the Information 
Dept.: of the USSR Consu- 
late General in Calcutta 
—APN 25-11-86 


BRINGING LIGHT TO THIRD 
WORLD VILLAGES 


Many Third World nations have, in 
recent years, spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars on rural electrification progra- 
mmes, but these massive investments have 
so far failed to remove the economic dark- 
ness from the rural countryside... 


‘The advent of electric light has defi- 
nitely improved the quality of lifein Third 
World villages, but it has not made any 
significant contribution so far to improving 
the rural economy. There are notable 
exceptions of course, such as India, where 
rural electrification has been extensively 


used to energise irrigation pumps, but even 


there, some doubts remain about tke eff- 
ciency and effectiveness of the effort. In 


any event, in most other countries, the 
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villagers have tended to view electric power 


as a social amenity rather than a tool for 


productive economic activity. 


The ILO’s most recent studies on 
the socio-economic impact of rural electri- 
fication in Algeria and Malaysia* tend to 
substantiate this. In Algeria, the ILO 
found the rural households deeply apprecia- 
tive of the convenience, safety and com- 
fort which electricity provides.... 


One study notes that rnral electrifica- 
tion had not led to any significant increase 
in output and productivity or in employ- 
ment and earnings in Algeria.... 


Nevertheless, says the ILO study, 
there is a need to reorient the thrust of the 
rural electrification programme to stimulate 
the rural economy. “For the massive 
investments (in rural electrification ) to 
bear fruit, load development measures 
should be particularly aimed at farms and 


rural industries with a view to increasing ` 


the economic benefits of rural electrifica- 
tion. There.is little gain to be expected 
from promoting electricity consumption 
for its own sake and measures to conserve 
energy are not necessarily in conflict with 
the objectives underlying rural electrifica- 
tion.” i 


A similar ILO survey of the socio- 
economic impact of rural electrification in 


**sSocio-economle impact of rural electri- 


fication in Algeria” and ‘‘Socio-economic 
impact of rural electrification in Malaysia,” 
ILO World Employment Programme 
. Research Working Papers, ILO, Geneva. 


Malaysia came to almost the same conclu- 
sions, “Electricity in rural Malaysia is. 
generally used for social consumption rather 
than productive purposes. Operating the 
television set rather than the water pump. 
appears to be the most immediate applica- 
tion of electricity.’’... 


Says the ILO study: “In as much as 
electricity is consumed in rural households, 
it has had a minimal impact in rural 
employment, incomes and productivity. 
There have been important changes, how- 
ever, in the life-style of villagers, such as 
brought about by the demonstration effect 
of television programmes... 


But the study is not necessarily pessi- 
mistic about the long term impact of rural 
electrification. Electricity alone, it says, is 
not sufficient to stimulate the growth of 
rural commerce and industry. ‘Another 
vital element is just as crucial and that is 
entrepreneurship which is not lacking in 


the rural areas but which takes time to- 


develop. Thus one should not be disappo- 
inted with the meagre growth of commer- 
cial and industrial establishments in a newly 
electrifid village. Given time, there is a 
possibility that rural entrepreneers will 
increasingly take advantage of the new 
economic opportunities provided by the 
introduction of electricity... 


ILO Bureau of Public 
Information. 
September ’86 


Source : 


~- 
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THE PROBABILITY STATISTICIAN 


When I was eight I was not afraid and thought about Doomsday 
At the length of time judgment required, 

The world was small, the people few, 

And I only counted those I knew. 


Less than a morning should do the trick, 
With time out for a little snack. 

By lunchtime, the, the trial should end 
And we would to the table wend. 


Unfortunateley, each year I grew 

So did my friends, and their records, too; 
We'd all miss lunch and even supper 

And heaven knows what we would suffer. 


Time has not improved the matter : 

And the longer I live, so do the others ; 
Including, of course, the hordes of men 
Who multiply themselves by tens. 


How will the good Lord ever manage, 
To shorten the trial for us who matter; 
With debts unmarked : cancelled or paid, 
Judgment must surely be delayed. 


But finally I saw the light. 

‘The world has shrunk and so have I. 
All it will take is a press of a button 
To sort the virtuous from the glutton. 


For the Lord, of necessity became a tactician 
A master craftsman and statistician, 

Who trained a crew of cherubim 

To process souls through the IBM. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE AND TIME—A TALE OF 
SOME INDIAN HILL STATIONS 
I, HIMACHAL PRADESH 


By Aditi Chatterji 


Himachal Pradesh, one of the smaller 
Indian states, came into existence in 1948 
and nestles comfortably between Jammu 
and Kashmir in the north, Punjab and 
Haryana to the south-west and south, 
Uttar Pradesh to the south-east, Punjab 
to the west and Tibet to the east. 
Originally part of the hilly tracts of the 
Lesser Himalayas, ruled by kings and 
chieftains, it was under British rule and 
became part of the Punjab. After Indepen- 
tence, part of it was for a while a portion 
of PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States 
Jnion) before the present area achieved 
independent statehood in the 1950s, due 
to the peaceful movement for statehood 
taunched by statesmen like Dr. Y. S. 
armar. a 


Himachal Pradesh is virtually a’ land 
of hill stations, and comes second only to 


Uttar Pradesh. I first went to Himachal © 


Pradesh in 1988, for my fieldwork for my 
coctoral thesis at Oxford. My project 
town in Himachal Pradesh was Simla, the 
capital of the state, or Shimla as it is 
known today. ` 


Simla was not the first hill station 


I had visited. Dim childhood memories and 
recollections bring back Mussoorie and 
Cehra Dun, with flashbacks of pony riding 
with the reins firmly in my father’s grip and 


seeing the Camel’s Back and snow. Subs- | 


ecuently, during my college days at Loreto 


_ College, we were taken to Mount Abu 


for a field trip and later, in 1985, to 
Darjeeling for a fun trip. It wasa mixture 
of our college trips and A. D. King’s 
inspirational Colonial Urban Development 
(1976) that made me think of working on 
the Indian hill station. 


I reached Simla in the first week of 
March 1988. The journey from Calcutta 


. on the Kalka Mail was long, but pleasant, 


and a lot of people got off at Delhi. It 
was the first time I had travelled alone by 
train on my own at home, apart from one 
trip back from Delhi to Calcutta by the 
Rajdhani the preceeding December, whcre 
I had gone to attend a friend’s wedding. 


The railway journey up from Kalka 
early in the morning was wonderful. Varied 
aspects of scenery passed by. Viaducts, 
tunnels (103 in all) and cuttings were inters- 
persed with hairpin -bends and steep 
gradients. : | 


The nuns atthe Loreto Convent Tara 
Hall were kind enough to have me to stay, 


at the request of the then Mother Provincial. 


I would never have felt so safe and secure 
anywhere else and I doubt if my parents 
would have let me go. The Mother 
Superior, came to meet me at the Simla 
Railway Station and we walked back to 
Upper Kaithu, where the convent is 
located. 
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Fhe nuns were hospitality itself and 
more than helpful. The Principal gave me 
good advice as to where to go, had me 
introduced to the Librarian at the Institute 
of Advanced Study, where I came across 
interesting material, and also to several of 
the teachers, who were very helpful. She 
also allowed me to go through the old 
schoo] registers and carry out a question- 
naire survey of the girls. They looked 
after my creature comforts. I had a lovely 
room with an adjacent balcony and an 
excellent view of the surrouuding moun- 
tains and valleys. 


Loreto Convent Tara Hall was founded 
in the last century for the education of the 
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daughters of British and upper class Anglo- 
Indians in the imperial service. As the 
years progressed, Indians were admitted ; 


they were mainly the daughters of the 


nobility, gentry and upper classes. In the 
1970s, the boarding school was closed and 
the school now functions asa local school 
for local residents. It is a very fine day 
school today. 


My work proceeded rather slowly at 
first. I spent March interviewing residents 
and carrying out questionnaire surveys, 
also collecting data ‘from old school 
registers, like the Bishop Cotton School 
‘Domesday Book’, as it is affectionately 
known. Most of the government offices 
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were closed, due toa strike called by the 
Class IV employees of the government 
offices. Browsing around the ITAS library, 
Icame across interesting material. I also 
worked on tourism, which is one of the 
leading facets of the state’s economy. 
Himachal Pradesh is, in fact, second only to 
Jammu and Kashmir in this respect. I was 
told that increased unsafety and hostility in 
Jammu and Kashmir had led to a ‘tourism 
boom in Himachal Pradesh. While I did 
once almost succumb to temptation and go 
up north to Kashmir, having seen beautiful 
views and studied Professor Moonis Raza’s 
book during my college days in Calcutta, 
I did not go as [ was not sure of the safety 
factor. 


There are various bus trips organised 
by the Himachal Pradesh Tourism Develop- 
ment Corporation (HPTDC) from Simla. 
The first of these takes tourists around the 
neighbourhood. I saw Wildflower - Hall, 
where Lord Kitchener lived; it is today a 
luxury hotel run by HPTDC. Further on, 
we passed Mashobra and then went on to 
Xufri, a ski-slope in winter, Fagu, a beauti- 
ful spot and Chail, a satellite hill station 
which used to be the Maharaja of Patiala’s 
summer residence. The story goes that an 
amourous Patiala Maharaja absconded with 
a lady from the Viceregal retinué from 
Simla, for which the Viceroy forbad him to 
enter Simla again. The spot -where this 
happened is known as Scandal Point on the 
Mall, which is reflected in the works of 
Kipling. Nothing daunted, the Maharaja 
built his own hill station at Chail, a lovely 
spot. In 1988, Chail’s palace had become a 


grand hotel and it boasted the highest 


cricket pitch in the world. 


station by Nora Mitchell, author o 
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The second trip takes travellers down 
south upto Solan, a satellite hill station with 
acantonment, which is also the site for 
Solan Breweries or the Mohan Meakin 
Breweries (originally Dyer Meakin), Places 
visited included Kiarighat, where there isa 
handsome old bungalow for visitors, the 
Indira: Gandhi Holiday Home near Kufri, 
where I rode on a yak for the first time, 
Fagu again, the outskirts of Solan and 
Naldehra, the highest golf course in the 
world after which a Viceroy named his 
daughter Naldehra. 


Unfortunately, the third trip to Mati- 
ana, famed for its cherry orchards, and 
Narkanda, another satellite hill station 
with great peaks, was cancelled due to poor 
occupancy. 


Jutogh, a cantonment to the west of 
Simla, is almost a suburb of Simla today. 
I went there by local bus but was unable 
to take photographs as it is alla canton- 
ment area. The old bungalows there are 
said to be beautifully preserved, acccording 
to one of the teachers at Tara Hall! 


+ 


‘ 
+ 


A local bus took me to Mashobra one’ 


day. This has been calleda pacer hill 


pioneer book An Indian Hill Station: 
Kodaikanal (1972), but is today really, a 
discontiguous suburb of Simla. Mashobka 
has much of the old-world harm thiat 
Simla has lost. In 1988, there was jut 
one main road within the hill station an 


no proper access to the main highway 


along which buses and other vehicles ply. 
I should say here that the roads in 
Himachal Pradesh are excellent. They are 
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maintained by organisations like the Border 
Security Force and are really impressive. 


At Mashobra, I saw St. Crispin’s 
Church and some lovely old bungalows. 
I also saw the ‘remains of old British 
barracks. Legend has it that the television 
company who filmed ‘The Jewel in the 
Crown” found Simla quite congested and 
too large to be ‘Pankot’ so they settled for 
Mashobra instead jas a site. I could not 
go to ‘The Retreat’ because that is now 
‘Government House’. Near Mashobra is 


Carignano, a stately home built by Cheva-. 


lier Pelleti, the famed Simla hotelier, 
after a stately home in his own country, 
Italy. 


A visit to Sanawar was a must. This 
school was founded by Sir Henry Lawrence 
‘in 1847, as an asylum for {the European 
and Eurasian offspring of the Company’s 
Army’s other ranks. This is a historic 
school. One of the teachers at Tara Hall, 
Mrs. V. Kaul, put me in touch with her 
parents who lived in Sanawar, so I was 
the guest of a most distinguished couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. K. N. Channa, Mrs. Channa 
was the Senior Mistress of the girls’ school 
while Mr, Channa had retired after an 
active and illustrious life as a leading civil 
servant in the government of India. 


Sanawar prides itself on its chapel and 


war memorial, as well as the model airplane 


given to them by Air Marshal D. Delafon- 
taine fairly recently. Sanawar was also 
Kim’s school, It was interesting to have 
one’s daily schedule chalked out by the 
bugle call. 


Cai 
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The archives were locatedin the chapel 


annexe, One of the teachers, Mr. Parel 
put me in touch with them. I used to work 
there till late in the evenings. Twilight 


comes early in the hills. What with the 
dusk and the wind howling eerily through 
the pine trees, reminding me of thousands 
of little boys who grew up there and went 
off to fight and got themselves killed for 
the sake of Empire, one evening I was 
petrified that the chapel door would oper 
and someone from the dim past woulc 


walk in, 


From Sanawar one gets a view ol 
Simla to the north, identified by its glowing 
lights along the ridge in the evenings, 
Sabathu to the west, Daghhaito the east 
and Kasauli to the south. Al these, includ- 
ing Sanawar, have been classified as sate- 
llite hill stations by: Mitchell. I did not gc 
to Sabathu or Dagshai as these are canton- 
ments and photography is  prohibitec 
apart from access to data being difficult 
While at Sanawar, Mr. Channa drove me 
to Kasauli. Though the town is nearly 
entirely a cantonment, the Mall remains a 
civilian area. There is an attractive church 
and the Pasteur Institute of north India. 
While driving along the ridge it was 
possible to get a breathtaking view of the 
Punjab plains to the south. 


I arrived in Sanawar in early April 
1988 when there was a switchover o` 
Headmaster, I did not meet the presen? 
Headmaster, but I did meet the Deput: 
Headmaster, Mr. B. Singh and the Bursar, 
Mr. Gore, who were extremely helpful. 
Among the masters, Mr. D. Mukherje2 
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ami his wife were very kind as was their 
daughter, Sonu. 


Sanawar school is a veritable township. 
Apart from the vast gym, playing fields, 


swimming pool and the hostels (once <‘ 


barracks), they have a bakery, a post office 
and various other facilities. I met some of 
the staff for dinner at Mrs. Channa’s 
house, which was very pleasant. 


While at Sanawar I learnt that groups 
of school children were going trekking in 
various parts of Himachal Pradesh. I 
requested Sonu Mukherjee and Dolly 
Arora if I could stay with them at Manali. 
Unfortunately, they were not going via 
Simla, so I travelled back and forth to 
and from Manali from. Simla on my own. 


The local bus to Manali left before 
dawn, so the nuns sent one of the servants 
to see me off at the bus stop. The bus 
journeyed on through daylight and past 
the great Beas gorges. (my first and only 
glimpse of what was to become the mighty 
Indus), past stops like Mandi, a charming 
town on the Beas and then through the 
Kulu Valley, picturesque with its apple 
orchards, which have brought much wealth 


to the local people, to Manali. Imagine: 


Penslope Chetwode doing the trip on 
horseback (Kulu by Penelope Chetwode). 


At Manali I met up with the Sanawar 
school girls, who were staying at the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute (HMI). 
While they went trekking (the Rohtang 
Pase was not yet open, otherwise I would 
have gone with them to Lahaul and Spiti), 
I saw the town. 


Manali, according to my viewpoint, 
is an excellent example of a hill station 
that has been built and expanded due to 
tourism. [asked the Manager of Tourism 
to comment on this and he said that there 
used to be about five hotels in Manali and 
now there are over a hundred (in the 
course of the 1980s), The main street, 
called the Mall, is lined with hotels. The 
Mall is aligned along the Beas, here blue 
and flowing level with the ground. There 
is a crowded market and some Buddhist 
monasteries to the south and other houses 
and bungalows tothe north. There is also 
a famous Hadimba Temple, among other 
temples. While wandering around, I 
noticed a sign saying ‘John Banon’s 
Orchards and Guest House.’ I met John 
Banon and his nephew Harold Banon who 
ran another hotel, the ‘Pineview’. It 
appeared that their ancestor, 
Banon, owned and ran the first apple 
orchards in Manali. While tourism is 
the cause of the urban boom, apple orc- 
hards are the mainstay of the town’s 
economy. Atthe time we went, we could 
see apple blossom on the trees. 


At the HMI, we stayed in sufficient 
comfort, girls in one area and boys in 
another. It was interesting seeing another 
HMI after the one in Darjeeling, of which 
Tenzing Norgay was once Director, 


We went to: visit the Vashisht Baths, 
thermal hot springs some distance away 
to the north of Manali, Thereafter I left 
and took a bus back to Simla. 


There was a choice between seeing 
Manali or Dharamsala. I chose Manali 


Captain - 
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because I had assured company and 
accommodation there and also to see a 
booming new hill station. There are no 
regrets—Manali is beautiful and a must 
for every visitor to Himachal Pradesh. 
There is an air service between Simla and 
Kulu (Kullu). However, I do wish that 
I had seen Dharamsala. It is the focus 
of many small hill stations, primarily 
cantonments, like Dalhousie, Balun, 
Bakloh and others. Although classified 
as part of the Dalhousie group by Mitchell, 
I have reclassified it in my thesis as the 
main focus. Dharamsala’s claim to fame 
is the fact that the Dalai Lama resides 
there. There is a large Tibetan population. 
McCleodganj and Lord Elgin’s Memorial 
have been swamped by Tibetan culture, 
which is very interesting, that is, the 
juxtaposition of one alien culture upon 
another one. 


Now for the main pivot, 


Simla has been immortalised in the 


works of Victor Jacquemont; Emily Eden, ` 


Rudyard Kipling, Val Prinsep and many 
others. Above all, Edward Buck’s Simla 
Past and Present reigns supreme. Pat 
Barr and Ray Desmond’s Simla The Story 
of a Hill Station is evocative. Recently, 
Vipin Pubby’s Simla Then and Now (1988) 
is an interesting account, Pamela Kanwar’s 
book Imperial Simla (1990) is a fine 
history of the town upto Independence. 


Simla was discovered around 1815 and . 


soon became the home of Captain Charles 
Pratt Kennedy, Political Agent of the 
hills. After the defeat of the Gurkhas and 
the Treaty of Sagauli in 1815, the 


British captured several Gurkha forts, 


including those at Sabathu, Theog and 


on the hills near Simla (perched on 
‘Bentinck’s Nose’). Simla rapidly became 
a place where East India Company militia 
and later civil servants could go to recupe- 
rate from illnesses and enjoy nostalgic 
memories of home amidst an ideal physi- 
cal environment. In 1823, Lord Amherst 
was the first Governor-General to visit 
Simla. In 1964, Sir John Lawrence, 
Viceroy, formally declared it the summer 
capital of imperial India. The town 
continued to grow, from an idyllic 
Arcadian spot as described by Captain 
G. Thomas to a medium-sized town 
reminiscent of nineteenth century Bath 
and then to a sprawling ‘Mountain City’. 


The Simla Municipality was the first in 
the Punjab, founded in 1852. Municipal 
records, old extension committee, impro- 
vement committee and water supply 
committee reports document this growth. 


There was the fun and the laughter, 
the picnics at Annandale and the Glen, 
tea parties, balls and games of whist, 
fancy fairs aad sport and game. There 
was the serious side to it in the form of 


. ` the administration of an Indian Empire 


stretching from the Afghan border in the 
west to Indonesia in the east, from Russia 
and China inthe north to Ceylon in the 
south, inthe form of defence and strategy, 
in the form of the begar or slave trade 
in coolies or local peasantry. This last 
was a cause championed by an American 


' missionary named Samuel Stokes who 


first introduced commercial apple cultiva- 
tion into the area and also fought against 
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hegar. He subsequently converted to 


Hinduisn, changed his name to Satyananda 


Their 
important offices in 


Stokes and married a local lady. 
descendants hold 
Simla to this day. 


Old views encapsulate the grandeur of 
Simla’s architecture, from Christ Church 
and the Catholic Cathedral to the old 
post office, Town Hall and Ripon Hospital 
to the Viceregal Lodge in the western 
part of Simla, ‘on its own hill above 
Boileaugunj. This was the third Viceregal 
Lodge proper. The first was ‘Auckland 
House’, which is now a girls’ school of 
that name. The second was ‘Peterhof,’ 
which Lord Lytton called. a “pigsty” 
and which was subsequently burnt down. 
The third was the beautiful Viceregal 
Lodge planned by Henry Irwin and built 
on the model of an Elizabathan Renai- 
sance manor house or a Scots baronial 
style. Lord Dufferin was the first Viceroy 
to occupy itin 1880. The interior decor 
was changed once, in the early twentieth 
century, to suit the needs of Lady Curzon. 
Cther grand houses include ‘Snowdon’, 
the summer home of the Army Commander- 
in-Chief, and Barnes’ Court, summer 
hame of the Punjab government from the 
1870s and a true Tudor couutry house. 


Old views also encapsulate the squalour 
of Simla, as seen in the Lower Bazaar. 
Kipling described it as the crowded rabbit 
warren that climbs the hill at an angle of 
45 degrees. This was a part frequented 
by Kim and his curio-dealer friend, as well 
as the great Bengali babu, and the Sud 
moneylenders. 


‘Social distancing and physical distan- 
cing were prevalent in Simla. As Spate 
puts it, the Viceroy had the highest hill and 
the Commander-in-Chief the second 
highest and all the others in order of conse- 
quence. One indication of this is the 
relationship between rents and elevation. 


Architecturally, styles ranged from 
those mentioned earlier to Tudor cottages 
and Swiss chalets. The United Services 
Club was founded on the way to Chota 
Simla, where the Secretariat was located. 
The United Services Club had many 
buildings. Inthe north, other estates like 
‘Longwood’, ‘Craig Dhu’ and ‘Kelston’ 
also accommodated militia and some 
civilians, as they still do. The imperial 
clerks lived in cramped and congested areas 
like Lower Kaithu and Boileaugunj. ` The 
princes and Indian gentry who bought 
property in Simla included the Maharajas 


- of Patiala, Nabha, Dholpur and Darbhanga. 


Tara Hall’s complex of buildings and 
grounds encompasses the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga’s house. The Nabha Estate 
was one of the earliest and biggest housing 
estates. 


In modern times, Simla has changed 
much. The town is shaped like a scimitar, 
with its northern and southern extensions 
joining the main crescentic ridge. There 
are many new neighbourhoods, such as 
Navbahar and Khalini, built to house a 
growing population .( 70,681 persons in 
1981, not counting the tourist influx ). 
Kasumpti is a suburb to the South. 
Concrete and brick-and-mortar multi- 
storeyed houses have been constructed, 


w 
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. unlike the earlier wooden houses and stone 
buildings. Tin roofs with monkey-top 
gables can still be seen though they are 
somewhat dilapidated. The monkeys are 
still there, along the road to the top of 
Jakko Hill (Jakku Hill) with the Hanuman 
Mandir at the top, as well as the langurs 
on the top of Prospect Hill in the west. 
I had company while climbing up Jakku, 
but ascended Prospect Hill alone, upto 
the temple of Kamna Devi on top. Both 
Jakku and Prospect Hill provide good 
views of Simla. 


The Town Hall, Gaiety Theatre and 
Ripon Hospital are still there. I poured 
over the old photographs in the albums of 
the Gaiety Theatre. l 


Christianity has declined herein Simla 
in recent times. This is seen from the 
decline in the number of parishioners, 
The population is mainly Hindu and the 
most common mother tongues are Hindi 
and Pahari. Several refugees from West 
Pakistan settled in Simla after Partition, 
Christian missionaries still run the schools, 
such as Tara Hall, the Convent of Jesus 
and Mary, St. Thomas’ Girls’ School, 
St. Edward’s School, Auckland House 
and the Chalet Day School, with the 
exception of Bishop Cotton which was a 
religious foundation but is a public 
school modelled on Eton, Harrow and 
other British public schools, 


The graveyards and cemeteries are in 
a sadly dilapidated condition. Due to 
forestry and the construction of new roads, 


the main cemetery below St. Edward’: 
School is on the verge of extinction 
Conservation should be urged, es these 
are all part of our architectural heritage, 


Annandale, once the site of fancr 
fetes and the world’s highest racecourse. 
where the Durand Cup football matches 
were played later, is now a military 
helipad. Gorton Castle has become € 
government, office as have many old buil- 
dings. Kennedy House was burnt down ir 
January 1991, 


The major functions of the town are 
administration, military or defence, eco- 
nomic for example tourism and education. 
This last is very important as seen from 
the number of schools, the Himachal 
Pradesh University in Summer Hill and 
the I[AS which is located at the former 
Viceregal Lodge. The Indian Audits anc 
Accounts Service (IAAS) also have their 
training institute here. 


The second time I visited Simla was 
in July 1988. Once again, the nuns 
accommodated me, This time my father 
came along with me—he for a holiday, 
I for work. Much time was spent in the 
Municipal Corporation offices, My biggest 
piece of luck in the second trip was 
meeting Mian Goverdhan Singh, then 
Librarian of the Secretariat Library. A 
renowned scholar, he has several books 
to his credit and avast amount of know- 
ledge and erudition. He has kept in touch 
with me and sent me more data whenever 
required. Many officials helped me, but 
Mianji reigns supreme. 


ers) 
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This time I came to Simla by local 
bus from Dehra Dun. My father and I 
took the route via Chandigarh, as the 
other road via Chakrata was liable to be 
flooded. In Simla, my father stayed at 
the Hotel Capital, where he gota magni- 
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ficent view of the mountains from his 
window as I did from my little balcony at 
Tara Hall. It was a much shorter trip 
though a very productive one and allin alk 


my field work in Himachal Pradesh 
went off well, 


> 


Sketch of the Mall in the 1870s showing the POST OFFICE and SCANDAL POINT. 
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RE-PRINT 


A PERSON 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


= 


An oldish upcountry man 
tall and lean, 
with shaven shrunken cheeks like wilted fanis, 
jogging along the road to the market town 
in his patched up pair of countrymade shoes 
and a short tunic made of primed chintz, 
a frayed umbrella tilted over ‘his head, 
a bamboo stick under his armpit. 


It is a sultry morning of August, 
the light is vague filtering through 
thin white clouds. 
The last night seemed smothered | 
under a damp black blanket; 
and today a sluggish wind 
is fitfully stirring a dubious response 
among amlaki leaves. 


The stranger passed by the hazy skyline of my mind, 
a mere person, 
with no definition, no care that may trouble him, 
no needs for any the least thing. 
And I appeared to him for a moment 
at the farthest limit of the unclaimed land of 
his life, 
in the grey mist that separates one 
from all relations. 
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I imagine he has his cow in his stall, 
a parrot in the cage, 
his wife with brass bangles round her arms 
grinding wheat, 
the washerman for his neighbour 
the grocer’s shop across the lane, 
a harassing debt to the man from Peshawar, 
and somewhere my own indistinct self 
only as a passing person. 


Modern Review 
April 1936 


Translated by the Author from the original Bengali 
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SOVIET CIRCUS TO PERFORM 
IN INDIA 


Vyacheslay Shalnoy Writes 


. Tamara Puzanova has no equal among 
circus performers and only one man can do 
a similar stunt. Like Tamara, he is a pupil 
of famous circus artiste Violetta Kiss, who 
is nowa director at the State Circus and 
Variety Show School. 


Tamara is a foot-juggler; she throws 
and catches things lying on her back. She 


does so with her hands and feet using a 
high pole with five boards adjusted to it 


and a cup on top. A ball jumps from one | 


board to another as if refusing to obey the 
performer. But finally it finds itself exactly 
where she wants itto betothe enraptured 
applause from the audience. 


Many cities have lauded Puzanova, 
including Paris where she went early this 
year for taking part in a world festival of 


yonng artistes “The Circus of Tomorrow”. 


In France Tamara won the bronze medal 
and, as usual, the spectators’ hearts. She 
hopes she will appeal to audiences in India 
too where she will soon go witha group 
of Soviet circus artistes. 


Her hopes are shared by the other 
participants of the forthcoming tour. I 
talked with some of them and saw them 
perform in Moscow. I think that they 


will be a great hit in India, for they are 
very skilful. 


Take, for example, the pole acrobats 
under Vitaly Ermakov. Their performances 
consist of many breath-taking stunts and 
ultra-C elements. 


A Group of acrobats led by Victor 
Narkevich called ‘Carnival’? is equally 
original, They perform with boards and 
have their own record stunts. IJ was fasci- 
nated by a somersault when an artiste 
jumped froma board on along pole over 
almost the whole of the circus arena. 
Stunts are pesformed to the accompaniment 
of music which adds to their effect. 


The programme drawn np by Pyotr 
Dubinsky is comprehensive and harmonious 
and the numbers form one single whole. 


_ Among the artistes who are going to 
India many have taken part in the 12th 
World Festival of Youth and Students. 
including popular clowns Alexander 
Diamandi and Yuri Ermachenkov, in whom 
Pyotr Dubinsky takes great pride. 


Diamandi and Ermachenkov are parti- 
cularly good at parody on various circur 
genres, and satire. They have their owr 
vision of the world, masks and origina 
technique. They involve other artistes ir 
their clownery. The spectators cannot hel> 
laughing looking atthem and are willinr 
to take part in their merry games. The 
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try to catch hits and to lift a two-pood 
weight which is later carried away by a 
little girl. 


When I asked them how they managed 
to involve the spectators, Alexander replied 
with a joke and then added in earnest: 
“We are very nervous. : We-have got used 
to Soviet audiences but do not know how 
Indians will react. ‘We count on their 
sense of humour.”’... ‘Our circus visited 
India in 1983 and was very warmly 
received there. I ‘hope that our present 
programme will be'equally successful.” 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
CSSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


27.10. 86 


NEWS SNAPS FROM ISRAEL 


Recctiyating Paralyzed Arms 


Beersheva, Isracl—A team of scientists 
at Ben Gurion University of the Negev is 
one of the few in the world to be concerned 
with the reactivation of the arms, particu- 
larity those of a person paralyzed in both 
the arms and legs. 
into the use of upper limbs of quadriplegics, 


such people will hopefully nolonger be to- 


tally dependent on others for feeding, 
` operation of a wheelchair, turning on a 
television Set or answering a telephone. 


The basis for the team’s work, headed - 


by Dr. Roger Nathan, who recently came 


to Israel from England, is development of « 


Thanks to-this research ` 
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a mathematical model of the structure of 


arm muscles and the mapping of their basic _ 


movements. The activation of muscles to 
carry out certain movements is achieved by 


a computerized electrode system in which: 


the electrodes are connected to stimulation’ 
pointsin the muscles. 
imitating those of the brain are then trans- 
mitted by programmed computer to each 
muscle taking part in the movement. In 
laboratory experiments on healthy people, 
between 20 and 24 muscles in the arm and 
hand have been stimulated in this way. 


5 


The uniqueness of the Israeli research. 
is the development and use of very thin 
electrodes, each controlling separate muscles 
to achieve complex and delicate movements. 
The first objective of the research activity 
which started 18 months ago at Tel 
Hashomer Hospital rehabilitation unit 
( which treats 90% of all Israelis with spinal 
damage) is to achieve hand-to-mouth 
movements. Within two years the team 
hopes to produce a prototype of a miniature 
computer which can be installed on a 
wheelchair. 


‘The work of Dr. Nathan’s team is 
funded in part by “Operation Wheelchair’, 


a British group which finances auxiliary © 


devices for Israel’s war wounded.... 


Growing More Fiber With Hormones 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL—Paper, cloth, 


rope and similar items may soon become 


considerebly cheaper now that botanists at‘: 
Tel Aviv University have learned how to! 
use hormones to increase the fiber yield of" 


Electrical impulses. 


j 


4 


plants that provide the raw materials for 
these objects. 


Dr. Roni Aloni and his team have 
discovered that three separate hormones are 
— in fiber production—two in the 
lea; es and one in the roots They found 
hat larger amounts of these hormones 
dramatically increased the fibers of certain 
plants. Fiber content was increased as 
much as 50 to 100 percent. The quality 
and thickness of fibers were also improved. 


The new process of increased fiber yield 
has been patented in Israel, the United 
States and a number of other countries. 
it is applicable, scientists say, to a large 
number of industrial species from different 
families of plants—including Kenaf, Poplar 
and Eucalyptus. 


Drug For Emergency Heart Care, Blood 
Clots, Now Made in Lab 


REHOVOT, ISRAEL — Scientists at 
the Weizmann Institute have developed a 
new technique for producing in large quan- 
tities a drug known as T. P. A. which will 
be usefulin providing immediate care for 
heart attack victims and others who have 
incurred a blood clotin the heart or brain 
by dissolving the blood clots. T. P.A. is 
a natural enzyme produced by the body but 
not in quantities that would enable it to 
dissolve the clot, which blocks blood vessels 
bringing oxygen to the brain and heart, 
quickly enough. 


Initial experiments by the researchers - 


show that their form of T. P. A. as opposed 
to others which are available, has limited 
side-effects and is more efficient in dissolving 
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the clot, not just preventing it from growing, 
The R&D company “Yeda” producing 
the enzyme has reached agreement with 
several companies in Sweden and Japan to 
produce the drug.... 


r 


Inland Seafood Harvest 


EILAT, ISRAEL — Israel is today 
commercially breeding, growing and harves- 
ting the delicious sea bream, asalt water 
fish that wholesales in Europe for up to 
$ 8.50 per kilogram. The gourmet fish was 
previously found in the open waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea, but now it is being 
scientifically nurtured by 65 technicians 
and scientists at the National Mariculture 
Research Facility in Eilat, [srael’s Red 
Sea port city. 


Growing fish as produce in fresh water 
ponds is nothing new, but the cultivation 
of the complicated sea bream in ponds 
made from water pumped from the Red Sea 
into special ponds in the desert is a decided 


innovation in mariculture. 


One of the main problems encountered 
by the scientists was feeding the microscopic 
algae, fed to rotifers, in turn fed to the 
sea bream hatchlings. This whole food 
chain is bred together in the sea water 
ponds, which research director Hillel 
Gordin calls ‘‘a living soup.” 


Last winter the scientists exported 
25 tons of sea bream to fish lovers from 
Athens to Marseilles. 


Source: NEWS from ISRAEL 
July—August 1986 
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NATIONAL SEMINAR ON SCIENTIFIC 
HERITAGE OF INDIA: A REPORT 


Dr. B. V. Subbarayappa* Writes 


A National Seminar on SCIENTIFIC 
HERITAGE OF INDIA was organised by 
the Mythic Society in collaboration with the 
Indian Institute of World Culture’s Centre 
for History and Philosophy of Science and 
the Bangalore University, on 19-21 Septem- 
ber 1986 in the premises of the Mythic 
Society. The Seminar was dedicated to 
Bhaskaracharya II the celebrated Indian 
mathematician-astronomer of the 12th 
Century A. D. Hailing from Karnataka, 
this great intellectual, through his 
magnum opus, the  Siddhanta-Shiromani, 
won approbation of scholars both in and 
outside India. He was verily .a beacon to 
the succeeding generations of math- 
maticians and astronomers. 


The Seminar was intended to provide a 
viable forum for presentation of several 
aspects of history of science and technology 


in India inthe light of the new scholarly 


inputs and perspectives. 


The total number of papers presented at 
this seminar on different aspects of the 
scientific heritage of India, was 40 (7 on 
astronomy; 8 on mathematics; 9 on 
medicine and biological sciences: 8 on 
technology and architecture: 8 on concep- 
tual methodologies, man, nature and 
society: Indian approach). One lecture 


on Food and Nutrition in Ancient India ~ 


was also delivered.... 


* Director, Centre for History and Philosophy 
of Science, indian institute of World Culture, 
Bangalore-4 


The total number of participants inclu- 
ding those who presented their papers were 
over a hundred. Three scholars from 
abroad Dr. A. I. Volodarsky (USSR), 
Dr. Karl Kadlez (Austria), and Mr. Yukoi 
Ohasi (Japan; currently working in ‘the 
Lucknow University) syecially participated 
in the Seminar and presented the papers... ` 


The Seminar was inaugurated by 
Dr. D. Shankar Narayan, Vice-Chancellor, 
Bangalore University, and the inaugural 
session was presided over by Shri T. R. 
Satishchandran, I A S, Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Karnataka. Dr. Shankar 
Narayan threw light on the great strides 
made by the ancient Indian savants of 
science in astronomy, mathematics and 
medicine. He deplored the fact that the 
facilities available in the Indian Universities 
for teaching of, and research in, history of 
science was indeed inadequate and needed 
to be strengthened. Shri T. R. Satish- 
chandran wondered whether the country 
could claim to have, at present, a real 
scientific base and the scientific temper, 
even though it had the rich scientific heri- - 
tage. He stressed the fact that the scientific 
heritage had to be recaptured and 
meaningfully applied in the present context 
which unfortunately has its own scientific 
imbalance. Professor E.C.G. Sudarshan, in 
his Valedictory Address, pointed out that 
in the past, ‘self-knowledge’ was of funda- 
mental importance and that the scientific 
temper was fostered to a great extent in 
India. The Indian tradition gave much 
encouragement to creativity and excellence 
as well as unity of all knowledge. He also 
dwelt at length on the present state of affairs 


bt 
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in the field of science and technology, 
stressing the fact that the nation had to 
evolve its own standards of science, includ- 
ing science education and research. 


The session on Astronomy brought out 
the nature and structure of source-materials, 
both composite, religious texts and secular 
ones; the determination of various epochs 
in our history using the Uttarayana as yard- 
stick; methodologies of Panchanga com- 
putations; ecliptic components of parallax 
and the impact of West Asian astronomers 
on India. 


The session on Mathematics highlighted 
the mathematical heritage of India, starting 
from the Indus Valley civilization and the 
contributions of Brahmagupta, Mahavira 
and Bhaskaracharya II and the enrichment 
. of mathematical science in India through 
Arabic and Persian sources. 


The session on Medicine was deeply 


concerned with the basic postulates and - 


issues of both the Ayurvedic and the Siddha 
systems, as also the Unani medicine during 
the Moghal rule. Since the traditional 
systems of medicines continue to be an 
integral part of the medicare of our country 
even today, the importance of the systems 
was stressed bothin relation to its holistic 
and composite approach, as also its rele- 
vance now in the context of the analytical 
and multi-level fragmentary approach of the 
Western system of medicine, the limitations 
of which are now looming large. It was 
pointed out that the traditional systems had 
tremendous insights which needed an 
indepth study, specially in respect of neuro 
sciences and the psycho-somatic aspects... 


The session on Conceptual Methodol- 
gies, Man, Nature and Society: Indian 
Approach, brought out the general integra- 
tive trends as well as the inadequacies in 
respect of the Indian logical approach to 
formal sciences. However, it was refreshing 
to learn from Dr. Karl Kadlez who present- 
ed the paper on Evolution of Epistemolo- 
gies vis-a-vis the paradigm of a qualitative 
science with some reference to Indian think- 
ing, that certain aspects of modern scientific 
epistemogical positions, have their parallels 
in some of the Indian thought structures and 
the Eastern wisdom is of great value to the 
modern scientific epistemology to develop its 
growth-points. In any case, it was generally 
recognised by the participants that there 
was a great need for a critical understanding 
of the over-all attitude, both conceptual and 
practical, which has characterised the Indian 
culture-area, 


The last session on Science and Social 
Values emphasised that, though one ought 
to be legitimately proud of the scietific 
heritage of India, it is desirable, indeed 
necessary, to be critical and objective as 
well as to take a comprehensive view of the 
intellectual endeavours of the ancient 
savants of science, who themselves tried 
to lead an integrated life. 


The Indian sub-continent, by virtue of 
its geographical position and the multi- 
dimensional endeavours of its inhabitants 
played a pivotal role inthe dynamics of 
scientific ideas and techniques in the ancient 
and medieval periods. There were signifi- 
cant and indigenous achievements, not 


“unoften fortified by exogenous influences. 
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A spirit of inquiry, and an assimilative 
attitude lay at the bottom of practically the 
entire Indian thought-structure of which the 
various sciences were an integral part. The 


scientific endeavours in astronomy, mathe- . 


matics, medicine, and chemical practices 
were assiduously fostered over along period, 
as evidenced by a wide variety of extant 
manuscripts whose number is indeed legion. 
Likewise, the impressive inventory of 
archaeological data reveals the heights 
scaled by the Indian artisans and crafts- 
men. 


The incredibly vast sources, both literary 
and archaeological, relating to the history 
of science and technology in India, have 
attracted the attention of scholars alike 
Indian and foreign. Since Independence, 
Indian scholars, though their number is 
woefully insignificant in comparison with 
those in other areas of study, have been 
making concerted efforts even with the 
limited support available to them.... 


The History of Science, as an academic 
discipline, can meaningfully flourish only in 
the Universities. Even though a number 
of good universities have a wealth of scienti- 
fic source-materials including manuscripts in 
their Oriental libraries, and also the linguis- 
tic expertise, itis indeed unfortunate that, 
for one reason or the other, the history of 
science, aS an inter-disciplinary study, has 
not yet been able to develop its own viable 
roots in any of the indian Universities. 
Perhaps, inthe near future, this situation 
may change if at least a few universities take 
a positive attitude towards the promotion of 
teaching of and research in history of 


science. Inthe meantime, seminars of | 
type continue to play a sustaining sup; 
tive role in keeping the interest in 
subject alive. 


Source : Quarterly Journal of :. . 
Mythic Society. 
July - September 198: 
Vol. LXXVII No. 


FOR PEACE AND COOPERATION 


Soviet Ministers on Mikhail Gorbacho *:. 


: visit to India and the present state < 


and future prospects for Soviet-Ind > 
Cooperation. The coming visit by Miki ` 
Gorbachov to Delhi will be an event 
great international significance. 


It will be Goabachov’s first trip te 
Asia, his first foreign visit after tv: 
meeting with President Reagan :n 
Reykjavik, and first direct exchange c 


views at the summiftlevel between 1^ 
leading socialist power and the m i 
influential non-aligned country since t > 
8th Non-Aligned conference in Hara ., 
notes Vorontsov. 


Today when elimination of t 
threat of nuclear war is in focus of woi : 
politics, he writes, the Soveit Union ai. 
India are in the front ranks of tho: 
advocation a radical turn in internation: 
developments. The Indian leadershi., 
warmly greeted the Soviet programme fcs 
the total abolition of nuclear weapon». 
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the sUSSR’s unilateral moratorium- -on 


_fiuclear ‘tests, 


in his speeches. The Soviet Union,..in 
turn, appreciates India’s anti-war, anti- 
nuclear efforts in the non-aligned move- 
ment and as member of the Delhi Six. 
Both states—the USSR and India—ate 
resolutely opposed to the spread of the 
arms race- to new areas, ‘especially outer 
space, 
ration of space in condition of 
“4on-militarisation, ` a 


BoE] 


They are for the peaceful a 


Soviet proposals for normalising the 


situation in Asia and the Pacific’ are 
based on ideas put forward at different 


times by countries of the Asia-Pacific 


region themselves, . stresses Vorontsov. 
That is why -Soviet leaders see in the 


Solution to-.the problem of peace ‘and 


security on the Asian continent wide 
room for cooperation with peaceloving 
India and other Asian countries. v1% 


i Vorontsov singles out one. more as- - 


‘pect of Soviet peace initiatives, an 
important one. They all aim to reverse 
the present trend towards confrontation 
and direct the world to detente and 
disarmament. This would mean not only 
peace and security but also additional 
:esources for construction and develop- 
went needs. The principle imposed by 
nilitarism—armament in place of develop- 
ment—-must be replaced by a different 
scheme of things—disarmament for deve- 
‘opment. : 
he article’ says, 
sut in the 
would’ save 


u 


that even a 10 percent 
world’s military expenses 
something like 


UN experts have calculated; 


80 billion. 


and other peaceful foreign ` 
policy initiatives advanced by Gorbachov .° 
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over ‘to’ the’ needs<‘of the ' developing 
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countries, would increase their basic:é&pi-: "i! 


tal by | about one-third and „give a mighty 
impetus to the offensive against hunger, 
epidemics and’ other social evils... M 
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The fortheoming ‘talks’ ‘bétween Mik- 


: hail Gorbachov and Rajiv Gadhi, are 


to make a few’ and? ‘tangible ‘contribution’ 


! to fhe’ ‘strengthening Qf! Soviet- Indian 


coopération aimed at ‘asserting’ an’ "infere 
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Soviet Indian ' economic relations,’ 


“based on the principles of equality and’ 
mutual benefit, 
the fruitfulness and‘ firmnéss of: ‘coopera 
‘tion between countries of different! “soéial 
“systems, S. V. Kolpakov!" USSR” Minister 


are’ a' fine illustration of 


of Ferrous Metallurgy, said in an inter- 
view with an APN Correspondent. 


53,493 ey: f n" 
Since gaining '"itdèpehdencë; India, 
assisted. by :the USSR, ‘has’ ‘laid ‘down’ 


foundations for modefn''férrofs 'tiétalle.: -€ 


'urgy : 
-in Bhilai and Bokdrol-the design firm’ 


-the : giant: iron: atid’: steel plants: 


Mekon, the. Tron ‘and ` Steél 'Résearch - 
and Development Centre of Steel: Autho- 


rity of India Ltd, and the Heavy ‘Machine ' 
‘Building Corporation, 
"a short period of time, “Hoted the Minister, 


Ranchi. Within | 
by 
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is why -Soviet leaders see in the 


ion to-.the problem of peace ‘and ` 


ity on the Asian continent wide 
1 for cooperation with peaceloving 
2 and other Asian countries. 0” 


~ mutual benefit, 


Vorontsov singles out one: more as- ° 


of Soviet peace initiatives, an 
tant one. They all aim to reverse 
present trend towards confrontation 
direct the world to detente and 
mament, This would mean not only 
> and security but also additional 
rees for construction and develop- 
: needs. The principle imposed by 
arism—armament in place of develop- 
t—must be replaced by a different 
me of things—disarmament for deve- 
nent. UN experts have calculated; 
article says, that even a 10 percent 
in the world’s military expenses 
id save 


2 


‘to the 


. national order domibated’ sot by" 


epidemics and other social evils... 


ajdt’ ij > ree. 


af 


The forthcoming’ ‘talks’ ‘bétwéen - 
: hail: Gorbachov and *Rajiv Gand,’ var a 
to make ‘a new’ and? ‘tangible arene 
strengthening of Soviét- Indian 
coopération aimed at’ ‘asserting! ‘an’ "intere l 
Hiilitáry ` 
` force, but by good, aneiebpopriinesg and 


cooperation among tlh, P countries, and ad 
i people. p? iia h; PEF he +1 } 
ce i @ wee Eg eg EN l 
niet OR PT aCe BOs 
are t 2 

Soviet Indian | economic’ relations, 


based on the principles ‘ ‘of equality and’ 3 
are’ a' ‘fine ilindtration óf 2 
“ the fruitfulness and! fitianéss of: ‘coopera 
‘tion between countries of different “soéial | 

“systems, S. V. Kolpakov!"" USSR" Minister ` ” 
of Ferrous Metallurgy, said in an inter! 


view with an APN Correspondent. Sig 


Since |-gaining 'indepehdecé;:! India," - | 
assisted. by ‘the USSR, ‘has‘‘laid ‘down’ £ 
foundations for modefn‘ferroits "fiiétalls:: © 
urgy: -the - giant: iron: ‘and’ steel plants?! 
in Bhilai and Bokarol/-the design firm’ © 
Mekon, the. Iron ‘and ` Steel'‘‘Résearth '” 
and Development Centre of Steel Autho- i 


` rity of India Ltd, and the Heavy Machine” ` |‘ 


something like 80 billion. ” 


Building Corporation, Ranchi. Within l 
a short: period of time, “Hoted the ‘Minister, 
Indian iron and -stéel, mastered the most. 
up-to-date equipment and the : latest F 
production processes, "and set’ up a 


ir: 
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national iron and steel industry which is 
a firm basis for India’s growing econo- 
mic might.... 


Analysing the state of Soviet-Indian 
cooperation in the oil industry, V. A. 
Dinkov, USSR Minister of the Oil 
Industry, expressed satisfaction with the 
good prospects for its growth. At present 
Soviet and Indian organisations are 
drawing up a long-term cooperation 
programme in the field of oil industry, 
for the period up to the year 2000. 


As Soviet and Indian oil specialists 
began their cooperation, India set up 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 
It was the time when, noted the minister, 
Soviet geologists, geophysicists and driller 
embarked upon.a wide prospecting pro- 
gramme in India. As a result, first oil 
and natural gas fields were discovered 
in Gujrat and Assam in the late 50s 
and the early 60s—forming a basis for 
developing India’s national oil-producing 
industry. 


Thanks to Soviet technical help, 
India has turned into a country producing 
30 million tons of oil a year. But 
Soviet-Indian cooperation in this sphere 
continues to expand, said Minister 
Dinkov. In the next few years the 
sides are to carry out joint comprehen- 
sive geological and geophysical surveys 
in two agreed areas on Indian soil.... 


Cooperation in the construction of 
projects in key sectors of Indian economy 
is the main direction of mutually bene- 
ficial and equal cooperation between the 












two countries, V. M. Velichko, USS' 
Minister of Power Engineering, said th 
in a Novosti Press Agency articl 
Cooperation in fuel and power industri 
holds a particular place in their econ! 
mic ties. | 


The first large thermal power stati 
to be erected with Soviet technical he 
was Neyveli, with an output of 600,000 ki 
Later, the Soviet Union assisted Indi: 
in building a series of power generating 
stations with an aggregate capacity oʻ 
more than 3.5 million kw. 


At the moment the USSR is rendei- 
ing technical assistance to India in t.s 
construction of the Vindhyachal Therm: 
Power Station. The capacity of its fi: -t 
Stage will be more than 1.2 milli c 
kilowatts. Soviet plants have. beg: 
making basic power equipment for the 
thermal. generating station Kahalgaov 
The output of its first stage will be 
840,000 kw. The question is mooted of 
Soviet participation in the construction 35 
the Bakreswar Thermal Power Statior 
whose first stage is to have a capacity 
of 630,000 kw. 


Of much importance for  Indi-, 
Stressed minister Velichko, was the con‘. 
truction in the middle 60s, with Sovis; 
technical help, of the heavy electric. 
equipment plant in MHardwar, whic 
formed the backbone of power enginee 
ing in India. In the years of cło- 
cooperation with Soviet power enginee* — 
the Indian potential expanded appreciab« , 
and while 15 to 20 years ago the devi- ` 
lopment of India’s power industry almos g 
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entirely depended on equipment imports, 
today its need of spare is largely met 
with her own production. 


Towards the close of the century 
one-quarter of all coal produced in 
India would be coming from enterprises 


built withe Soviet help, M. I. Shchadov, - 


USSR Minister of the Coal Industry, 
said in an interview with an APN 


Correspondent. 


Soviet-Indian cooperation in coal 
began in the 60s. The opening of new 
mines and coal pits in India with Soviet 
technical assistance, the establishment of 


coal dressing mills and mining equip- 


ment plants enabled India to double coal 
output in the past 15 years and bring 
it to 154 million tons a years, said 
Minister Shchadov.... 


E. P. Pitovranov, Chairman of the 
USSR Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try, writing in an APN article, expressed 
confidence in progress of Soviet-Indian 


trade. Over the past five years trade 
between the two countries has grown 
by 150 percent to reach 3 billion roubles 
a year, but trade between the USSR and 
India has even more untapped reserves. 


Atthe present time, noted Pitovranov, 
favourable conditions are arising for 
expanding the export of Soviet machines 
and equipment, developing cooperation 
in the sphere of production. and trade 
in licences, especially through the wider 
involvement of India’s private sector in 
trade exchangcs with the Soviet Union... 


The visit to India by General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Mikhail Gorbachov will mark a new 
important step in the development and 
consolidation of large-scale trade, econo- 
mic, scientific und technical ties between 
the USSR and India, he said. 


APN 
25.11. 86 
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The Encyclopaedia ol Šocial Sciences and aoi economic however is unrealistic >, ; 
(Vol 3, 1930) states: “The Function because children usually work on mono- | 
of work in childhood is primarily develop- tonous, repetitive action jobs which are 
mental and not economic. A broad neither mentally stimulating nor career 
programme of reform...stresses adequate promoting. Their jobs involve very long 
.preparation for occupational life, provides hours of work, indoor confinement in noisy, 


intelligent guidance and aids in proper 


- 


dusty factories ortrades, They are also 


BAIUSEMENE, emiau: “MOTE (nen (AG hazardon jobs, such as those employed 


social good is the direct antithesis of Child 
in the Sivakasi fireworks. factories, the 





Labour as a social evjl”— f ; Í ; , 
: -a i £ bangle making factories or the glass-making 
ns, | factories. Carpet Weaving, Zari embroi- 
The idea of the function of workin dery, and carrying heavy weights are-all 


‘Childhood being primarily developmental — carried on by children in India. | o 
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